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THE RETURN OF THE AYATOLLAH 


The Iranians traveling in the chartered jet from Paris to 
Tehran nicknamed “Flying Carpet” were restless. How 
could they be sure when it was time for the morning 
prayer? How could you tell where Mecca was? 

In the upstairs lounge of the Boeing 707 Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini was squatting on a brown Air France 
blanket. His black turban certified him as a descendant of 
the Prophet. He could not have had more than two hours’ 
sleep, but the eighty-year-old man showed no sign of 
exhaustion. On seeing our camera team, he smiled. It was 
the first time I had seen Khomeini smile. He seemed 
relaxed, almost cheerful. 

Later I was to see the smile on countless posters all over 
Tehran, but the stilted and unnatural pose of affability did 
not suit him. The smiling Khomeini of the posters was more 
frightening than the serious, real Ayatollah. 

Below us lay the rugged mountains of Kurdistan, snow 
mantling the summits in liquid gold. Then, the jumbo jet 
swooped down over Tehran airport, wary of anti-aircraft 
fire. At that moment, Sadegh Tabatabai took me aside and 
handed me the yellow file I had seen earlier in Khomeinis 
hands. “Please take these papers and hide them,” he said. 
“Should we be arrested when we land, I want you to keep 
them.” 
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THE CALL OF 
THE MUEZZIN 


Wa lihalli el mashreq wa el maghreb. 
(To Allah belongs the east and the west.) 
The Koran, Sura 2, verse 115 








Prisoner of the Moros 





Zamboanga Province 
(Southern Philippines), May 1973 


) Even the Koran teacher had 
finally dozed off, lying quietly under the mosquito net on the 
wooden cot. Shortly before midnight the three members of 
our camera crew, exhausted and hot, had thrown themselves 
on the bamboo mats, where they had fallen into deep sleep. 
The jungle began only a few yards behind our hut. The insects’ 
droning was growing louder, their humming swifter, heralding 
the coming of dawn. I felt alone in the humid night on the 
island of Basilan, my anxiety about what would happen next 
keeping me awake. 

For eighteen hours we had now been held captive. The 
Koran teacher had slipped me a piece of paper explaining the 
danger we were in. Our captors believed that we were CIA 
agents, and if we could not prove otherwise, our chances of 
leaving the fishing village of Tuburan alive were mighty slim. 

The Filipino guards clutching their M-16s squatted at the 
foot of the wooden steps that led to our improvised jail. The 
conversation of these insurgent Moslem partisans known as 
Moros had grown increasingly terse, until it stopped _al- 
together. If we were to try to escape these tribal warriors, we 
would be facing very uncertain prospects. The only path to 
safety lay along the shore, across razor-sharp coral reefs. And 
we had come to Tuburan in outriggers, wearing nothing more 
sturdy than tennis shoes on our feet. The outposts of the 
Philippine army were about twenty miles away, across the top 
of the island, at Lamitan. We would have been caught long 

efore we could have reached them. 
The Koran teacher lay curled up like a baby. The people of 
his native district outside Zamboanga, the provincial capital, 
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called him ustaz, professor. It was he who had gotten us into 
this mess, unwittingly leading us into the trap. 

We had been trying for days to make contact with the 
southern Philippine rebels, whose organization was officially — 
known as the Moro National Liberation Front. The Moros, 
rebelling against President Ferdinand Marcoss government in 
Manila, had zealously committed themselves to the Holy War. 


One night in Zamboanga, in the New Vinta nightclub, a man — 


known as Freddy had been pointed out to us. In spite of his 

slightly silly name and his even more questionable occupa- 

tion—he was a high-class pimp—Freddy was said to be an 

agent of the Moslems entrenched on Basilan Island. But that 

night at least, Freddy was interested only in enticing a couple 

of scantily clad and garishly rouged Filipino girls to our table. 

These ladies of the night were on display at the edge of the 

sparsely lit dance floor, sitting in a spotlighted case, somewhat 
like an incubator, for inspection and appraisal. Freddy could 
not be persuaded to listen to anything that touched on his 
connection with the Moros. He merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders. The battles, he said, had grown more vicious in recent 
days; we would be taking an incalculable risk. 

The following day our camera team took pictures in the 
Friday Mosque (the name given all major Moslem houses of 
prayer; in Islam, Friday is the holy day of the week). The 
unadorned wooden building was vaulted by a dome tha 
gleamed like silver in the tropical sun; in fact it was hammered 
out of cheap tin. After the khutba (the traditional Friday 
sermon) and the closing prayer, I wanted to ask some questions 
about religious practices on Mindanao; I was referred to 
Ahmed, the ustaz. Of Malay descent like most Filipinos, the 
frail Koran scholar had appropriated the dignified circumspec- 
tion that characterizes men of religious learning throughout 
Islam. When he heard that at one time I had studied Arabic in 
Lebanon, the ustaz insisted on speaking with me only in the 
language of the Prophet, which he mastered with astonishing 
grammatical precision, while my knowledge had suffere 1 
considerably from twenty years of going unused. “I shall take 
you to the other side, to the mujahedeen, the fighters of the 
Holy War,” Ahmed whispered in parting. “Be ready the day 
after tomorrow.” 

Our departure was hasty and improvised. Ahmed took us to 
the teeming Zamboanga marketplace, but there we purchased | 
neither food nor medication, spending our money instead on 
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black lozenge-shaped hats, a variant of forage caps like those 
worn by most Moslems in Southeast Asia. In response to my 
puzzled question about the purpose, the ustaz explained that 
he had informed the mujahedeen that he would be arriving 
with a Moslem camera crew; we were to present ourselves 
steadfastly as true followers of the Prophet from Germany. 
These holy warriors of Allah were not exactly well informed 
about the true religious conditions in Europe, he indicated to 
us, and this deception struck us as so hilarious that we wholly 
overlooked the risks involved. The only one of our entire 
group who wore his Moslem head covering with any air of 
authenticity was Jossi, our cameraman, and he was Jewish, a 
native Israeli who had taken part in the 1956 Sinai campaign. 

No one paid any attention to our departure. A fleet of fishing 
boats and the barges of the Malay “sea gypsies” crowded the 
harbor. Ahmed steered us to two open outriggers with 
chugging motors whose silent owners had wound brightly 
colored towels into turbans, They watched in silence and with 
some disapproval as we stowed away the cameras and other 
gear and adjusted our Moslem caps. “From now on,” the ustaz 
impressed upon me, “speak only Arabic.” The outboard 
motors started, and we chugged along on the glassy water 
between splendidly painted sailboats and the patrolling dis- 
patch boats of the Philippine Navy. As we approached the open 
sea, the old Spanish colonial fortification of Zamboanga and the 
outlines of palm trees along the coastline faded away, hovering 
for a moment in the trembling tropical air. In the distance the 
black forest of the island of Basilan stood out clearly. After we 
had been sailing for about three hours, there opened before us 
a sandy cove with a cluster of buildings on piles and a mosque 
that was impressive in this remote place. 

We have arrived,” Ahmed announced. Just then armed 
men ran toward us. They gesticulated wildly as they spoke to 
Ahmed. We sensed the Koran teacher’ fear and embarrass- 
ment. “I think we came to the wrong village,” he whispered to 
me. “I sent word that we'd be coming, but these men aren't 
expecting us.” 

Our boats had run aground on the sand, and we waded to 
shore. Before us lay the village of Tuburan, one of the 
strongholds of the Moro uprising, as had casually been 
explained to us a week earlier by a F ilipino frigate captain who 
used a map to instruct us about the rebellious southern 
archipelago, 
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Our armed escort led us to an imposing communal building, 
where we were told to sit on a red-velvet sofa. We were served 
tea, but the guards did not take their eyes off us. Two young 
Malays clumsily handled our camera equipment. They prob- 
ably thought a secret radio transmitter was somehow con- 
cealed in the gear. Sitting there, I was astonished to hear that 
they spoke a fairly pure Arabic. Now, in keeping with my role 
as a journalist, I tried to explain to the old men who introduced 
themselves as pilgrims to Mecca how important it was to tell 
the world about their plight. That was the reason we had come 
here. The United Nations—el umam el muttachida (mentally I 
thanked my Lebanese teacher, who had drummed these 
political terms into my head)—should be told of their just 
cause, their defensive struggle against the totalitarian govern- 
ment in Manila. Once our report was made public, the entire 
Islamic world would stand by them. After all, I said with a 
little exaggeration, they represented the true opposition. 

After our ustaz told them that we were followers of the 
Prophet, the old men wanted to know how many Moslems 
there were in Germany. By including the Turks living in West 
Germany, I could cite an impressive number. But when we 
were asked our names, the simplest and most effective test of 
religious affiliation, only Jossi, the Israeli, could stand his 
ground without lying. Joseph—Yussuf, in Arabic—is a good 

Moslem name, and the old men nodded at him with great 
goodwill. 

Clearly the men of the village were split into two groups: the 
older ones, the devout traditionalists, whose naive piety 
needed no additional ideology to inspire their Holy War 
against the unbelievers in the north, and the young partisans, 
some of whom had attended Philippine schools, where they 
had picked up some vague notions of socialism in the Third 
World and of anti-imperialist revolutions. The first group was: 
easier to get along with. They relished the opportunity to talk 
with a visitor from the distant West in the language of the 
Prophet. But I was still afraid of one thing—that they might 
ask us to join them in prayer. 

A disagreement seemed to have broken out very quickly 
among the mujahedeen of Tuburan about whether we really 
were a harmless television crew from that rather obscure 
place, Europe, or whether we should be unmasked as 
American imperialist spies. The desperate necessity to re- 
member long-forgotten words and to structure them into well- 
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turned grammatical phrases—combined with the nervous 
stress of the situation—was driving me nearly crazy. At that 
point a dignified old man wearing a turban came up to me 
patted my shoulder appreciatively, and said, “Anyone who 
goes to such trouble to learn the language of our Prophet 
Mohammed—peace and Allah's blessing be with him—must 
truly be a good Moslem.” 

Suddenly it was dusk. The old men went to the mosque to 
perform the evening prayer, the salat-el-maghreb, and we 
were left at the mercy of the young men—the ideologues, as 
we called them in whispers. All of them sported pistols or 
automatics; they behaved correctly but with great suspicious- 
ness. A noncom came up the stairs; as he came into sight, I was 
shocked. He wore a green T-shirt with a huge swastika and the 
German inscription, “Sieg Heil!” My first thought was: we 
must keep these men from learning Jossi$ nationality and 
religion at all costs, or his life will be forfeit. His passport 
Alin Be praised, ene in the hotel in Zamboanga; but it 
would be so easy for the partisa . : 
pea Seed p ns to have an agent go through 

The conversation—or rather, the interrogation—was now 
carried on in English. How was it possible, the men wanted to 
know, that we had passed the government Army’ roadblocks 
without being stopped? Whenever they conferred together in 
Malay, we kept hearing “CIA.” 

After nightfall they took us to a little hut on pilings; guards 
were posted all around it. A man of about twenty-five with 
sunglasses, long hair down to his shoulders, and the air of a 
city dweller seemed to be functioning as the political commis- 
sar; he tried to catch us out, repeating the same questions 
endlessly. He had nothing to do with the Moro movement. he 
assured us, he just happened to be here, but he would love to 
know our opinion about the civil war in the southern 
Philippines. I was not too proud to tell him what he wanted to 

ear. We were familiar with the situation on the large island of 
Mindanao, I said. We had spent the previous week there 
inspecting the battle zone around the city of Cotaboto. with 
ilippine Army personnel as our escort. ; 

The conflict between Moslems and Christians was not a new 
oe It had been set in motion immediately after the Second 

orld War by the massive immigration of Catholic F ilipinos 
: om the poor Visayan Islands. With the covert but active 
Upport of the national government, these new settlers had 
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used chicanery and force to seize the lands rightfully belonging 
to the Moslems, who had lived here for generations. The new 
settlers could succeed all the more easily because no land- 
registry system had been established; each village merely 
controlled communal property. When the Moslems attempted 
to defend themselves, the Christians organized blood-thirsty 
armed bands who answered to the proud name of Ilagas—rats. 
They acted with the utmost cruelty against the local Moslems. 
They cut off the ears of the enemies they killed and kept them 
as trophies. The Moslems, for their part, united in a fighting 
organization known as Baracuda. In the wretched maze of 
corrugated-iron barracks and straw huts of Cotabato, the 
incendiarism of this inexorable civil war left behind broad fire 
lanes. In the flat countryside the Christian immigrants were 
forced to barricade themselves in strategic hamlets, pro- 
visioned by helicopter, to withstand the Moro assaults. 

The inspection flights we had been allowed to make had 
reminded me of Vietnam and the Algerian war. The Philippine 
Army units seemed very casual. “They fight like Lon Nols 
Cambodians,” Jossi had commented. 

At that time, too, we had been present when, toward 
nightfall, a troop of soldiers had grouped itself picturesquely 
around a tank and started a campfire. One man reached for his 
guitar and sang a melancholy song in Tagalog. The melody and 
rhythm were almost Andalusian, reminiscent of the Philip- 
pines four hundred years of Spanish occupation. Most of the 
officers kept aloof from the men. Though they took pride in a 
precise American drill, a breath of Hispanic grandeur still 
surrounded them, softened by Malay cheerfulness. Most of 
the Christian Filipinos from the north wore chains with medals 
of the Virgin Mary around their necks. With the utmost 
contempt they had shown us the scrolls bearing verses from 
the Koran which they had found on the bodies of the fallen 
rebels. Apparently the Moros hoped that these suras would 
protect them against wounding and death. 

Earlier I had attended a swearing-in ceremony for fledgling 
officers conducted by President Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos 
in the mountain city of Baguio. I was amazed to realize that the 
United States presence, which lasted more than fifty years, 
had left such a thin veneer in the Philippines. Because this 
archipelago on the edges of the huge Asian landmass was 
administered by the Spanish viceroy in Mexico during Spanish 
rule, its people were in many respects influenced by customs 
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established in Latin America. The imported model of Ameri- 
can democracy soon gave way to the caudillismo form of 
dictatorship, and the political opposition in Manila had only 
the hope of a pronunciamento to force a change in govern- 
ment. In any event, the “American Way of Life,” which 
seemed to be triumphing with Coca-Cola signs and baseball 
mania, failed to dislodge the showy male pose of machismo. 
After all, even President Marcos had begun as a pistolero 
when he removed one of his father’s political opponents. Later 
he proved himself a guerilla of death-defying courage in 
defending his country against the Japanese (though the extent 
of these exploits has recently been questioned—on good 
grounds, it seems.) 

Of course I took great pains to tell my Moslem guards and 
interrogators nothing of our experiences with the Philippine 
Army. Instead, I reported on a highly provocative play we had 
been invited to attend the previous year in Manila, when 
Marcoss ercrainent censorship had not yet begun to gag the 
press and cultural life. Students at the University of Manila 
who were vehemently opposed to the government and clearly 
sympathized with the Marxist insurgent movement known as 
the New Peoples Army, had staged a play in the old citadel. 
Entitled Moro—Moro, it dramatized the exploitation, expro- 
priation, plundering, and expulsion of the local farmers on 
Mindanao by rapacious profiteers and land robbers from the 
Christian north. On stage, defenseless Moslems were slaugh- 
tered by the Ilagas. The Moslem prayers for the dead were 
recited before a Catholic audience. The play ended with a 
great set piece as the Moros stormed the quarters of their 
tormentors with the battle cry of Allahu akbar—“Allah is 
great —while a blazing light effect signaled their victory. 

Almost all the performers were Christian students with a 
Marxist orientation. Only the part of the Islamic prayer leader, 
the imam, was of necessity given to a Moslem from the south. 
This oppositional intelligentsia seemed prepared to throw its 
Catholic heritage overboard in order to make common revolu- 
fionary cause with the southern Moslems against Marcos’ 
dictatorship. The radical-left opposition to the national govern- 
ment—at that time the resistance was still Maoist—tried to 
bring about their own objective of overthrowing the govern- 
ment by co-opting the militant mood of three million Moros as 
Well as the Islamic revolution on Mindanao, which clearly was 
also motivated by economic and social factors. Whether this ad 
0c alliance could ever become effective was another matter. 
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Now—a year later—we found ourselves in the custody of 
these same Moros we had seen presented on the stage in 
Manila with so much compassion. I wondered if they knew the 
origin of their name. Moro is Spanish for “Moor.” When, 
coming from the East, the navigators of His Catholic Majesty, 
the King of Spain discovered the Philippines, they set about to 
colonize the islands and impose Christianity. To their astonish- 
ment, they found that this farthest corner of the world, close 
by the legendary island of Cipango—the island described by 
Marco Polo and sought by Columbus, thought to lie east of 
Asia, now identified with modern Japan—was inhabited by 
Malays who followed the teachings of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. Somehow they identified these people with their 
own Moslem archenemies, whom they had expelled from 
Andalusia and had driven back to Africa by way of Gibraltar. 
During almost four hundred years of colonial rule the Spanish 
in the Philippines succeeded only partially at waging war and 
converting the natives. The large island of Mindanao remained 
overwhelmingly Moslem, and on the southernmost Sulu 
Archipelago, extending to Borneo, the Malayan Moslem tribe 
of the Tausug, warriors and pirates, were unparalleled in the 
death-defying courage of their resistance. Even the Ameri- 
cans, who took over from the Spanish in 1890, were unable to 
subdue the fanatic Tausug. General Jack Pershing (who during 
the First World War commanded the American Expeditionary 
Forces) bloodied his hands on the Sulu Islands when he took 
the Marines there. 

After the end of the First World War the Moros’ troubles 
did not end. Instead, the arbitrary measures of the Christian 
central administration in Manila furnished new tinder. Pre- 
sumably many Moros, and most particularly the Tausug, were 
merely waiting for the signal to rebel. Years later, in 1972, 
President Marcos supplied the pretext when he ordered the 
confiscation of all illegally owned weapons. 

At this time the feeling spread through the Philippines that 
the Wests and Christianity’ claim to world leadership had lost 
its validity in the aftermath of the Second World War and the 
subsequent emancipation of the Third World. The Manila 
government, which felt superficially connected with the 
traditional conceptions of the West and the attitudes of the 
United States, became a target for militant anti-imperialism. 
The echoes of Islamic rebirth, the Islamic revolution, came all 
the way from the Far West to Mindanao. 
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But on that remote island I knew it wouldn't make sense to 
start a debate with our captors about the cultural and political 
background of the Moro uprising. When I tried to establish a 
connection between the situation in the Philippines and the 
religious civil war in Northern Ireland—a very questionable 
parallel, I had to admit—it turned out that they had never 
heard of St. Patricks Emerald Isle. Such ignorance worried 
me, especially when it turned out that two or three of the 
young ringleaders had attended school in the north, where 
they'd been taught a confused sort of Marxism. But the lack of 
Islamic piety and education among these pseudointellectuals 
gave us one advantage: they had stopped worrying about our 
alleged and suspect allegiance to the faith of the Prophet. 

At that moment, without warning, the shape of another man 
filled the open doorway. The mud-encrusted clothes of this 
Mujahedeen—a man of about thirty—made me think he had 
just returned from a patrol. Unlike his fellows, he wore the 
Moslem head covering. He set his gun down in the corner. 
The newcomer introduced himself: “My name is Abubakar.” In 
sharp contrast to the nervous tension displayed by the long- 
haired student and his companions, Abubakar exhibited self- 
control and reserve. His stare was glassy, and his eyes seemed 
strangely veiled. We were still pleading that we could call 
public attention to the fate of the fighting Moros and initiate a 
shift in opinion in their favor on the eve of the UN General 
Assembly meeting. Abubakar brushed our offer aside with a 
curt gesture. “What good did all the debating’in New York do 
the Palestinians?” he observed. These partisans living on the 
far frontiers of the Islamic world had been deeply disappointed 
by the half-hearted proclamations of solidarity sporadically 
issued by the Moslem states throughout the East. When I 
asked about the aid to the fighting Moros about which Colonel 
Muammar el-Qaddafi boasted, even the long-haired young 
man—he never told us his name—came to life. “Qaddafi 
makes a lot of promises,” he said, “but he doesn’t keep many of 
them.” Probably more important were the deliveries of arms 
and ammunition that occasionally reached the Philippine 
mujahedeen from the Sultanate of Sabah, a state in northeast- 
ern Borneo. “The Sabah smugglers who used to trade in 
cigarettes and whiskey now deal in weapons,” Abubakar 
remarked contemptuously. “And if the strongman of Sabah, 
Tun Mustapha, pretends now and then to back our cause, he’ 
out to increase his own power, hes not following any Islamic 
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sense of duty. Mustapha’ feudal tribe comes from the Sulu 
Archipelago, and he’s looking to enlarge his own dominion by 
having our southern islands secede from Manila and unite with 
Sabah.” He did not think, he added, that the Tausug chief 
would go along with such a scheme. 

In any case the spiritual leader, or at least the theoretician of 
the insurrection, would always be Professor Nur Misuari. 
After giving up his chair at the University of Manila, Misuari 
was forced to flee to Lebanon, and later to Saudi Arabia. From 
exile he waged an active propaganda campaign against the 
infidel oppressors. I asked Abubakar whether his comrades 
toed the same line as the Marxists of the New Peoples Army. 
He threw a quick, scornful look at the anonymous long-haired 
fellow. “It's a very limited alliance,” he replied, “nothing more. 
We are soldiers of Islam—nahnu junud el Islam,” he added, 
shifting abruptly to Arabic. 

At suppertime the Moros brought us tea and a bowl of rice. 
Then Abubakar showed us the cots for the night and put out 
the oil lamp. 

Ahmed, the Koran teacher, went to the longhouse with the 
partisans. An hour later he returned. I had been unable to fall 
asleep. Suddenly I felt his hand, damp with perspiration, 
slipping me a crumpled piece of paper. “Read it,” he whis- 
pered. After a while I got up and went to the primitive wooden 
partition that served as a toilet. Moving awkwardly in the dark, 
I lit a match inside the protection of the low wooden wall. 
Writing in English, the ustaz had scribbled a warning: “Your 
life is in danger,” I read. “If you cannot convince the 
mujahedeen that you will tell the world about their struggle, 
you will have to expect the worst. They think you are spies.” 

I crawled back under my mosquito netting. The rest of my 
team were already asleep, and I was careful not to wake them, 
much less to rattle them with the latest piece of bad news. I 
thought of Jossi and the Malay with the swastika. 

What a strange, absurd situation, on the edge of the rain 
forest in this island world! How was it that the teachings of the 
Prophet, the religion of the Arab desert, which had emerged 
from the solitary confrontation of man with the One God, had 
been able to take root in this dank jungle? It would have 
seemed more natural, I thought, for this green wilderness to 
shelter worshipers of countless elemental spirits and animal 
idols. A long, long time ago pious Arab merchants and seamen 
had brought Islam to these islands. These men, companions of 
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Sinbad, had traveled from Hadramaut, along the coast of what 
is now Yemen, sailing by way of Sumatra and Java, The Hindu 
splendor of the great Javanese states of Shrivijaya and Ma- 
japahit could not withstand the powerful tidings of the Koran, 
though the tradition of the Ramayana survived in art. We see it 
today in Javanese fairy tales and shadow plays. Heathen 
superstition also still prevails among the Indonesian Moslems 
(much to the dismay of the pious ulema, the body of Moslem 
scholars, who are concerned with purity of faith), in the 
practices of the miracle workers and soothsayers, the dukun 
who survive in the villages, and all the way up to President 
Sukarnos circles. 

In the fishing village of Tuburan, this outermost outpost of 
Allah in the Far East, where only the infinite breadth of the 
Pacific stopped the spread of the Koran’s tidings, religious 
power seemed intact, the old imams and Mecca pilgrims 
seeing to it that the jealousy of the One God was not aroused 
by the surrounding green hell. I recalled a devout recitation 
practice in a village near Jogjakarta in central Java, where at 
night the faithful Moslems huddled together, rhythmically 
bowing to one side and the other, intoning with incantatory, 
ecstatic fervor the same litany over and over again: “La ilaha 
illa Allah—There is no God but God.” It almost seemed that it 
was a matter of repelling the ghosts and idols of the past— 
Krishna, Vishnu, Kali, and Brahma—as well as the unfathom- 
able tempter Gautama Buddha and sending them back to the 
circle of damnation and their infernal deceptions. 

The hot night seemed endless. Again I was shaken by a 
vision of death in the jungle, the image of the myriad insects, 
larvae, and worms, of dying bodies helpless to resist them. I 
looked at the luminous dial on my watch; it could not be long 
before the first gray strand in the eastern sky would herald the 
coming of the day. Then from the other end of the village, 
where the mosque stood, came a hoarse. croaking sound, the 
tremulous voice of an old man. The shrill, bleating tone 
drowned out the hum of the jungle and the soft swell of the 
surf. At the second repetition I made out the words of the 
muezzins call: Hayya-ala-s-salat . . . hayya-alal-falah- 

Hurry to prayer . . . hurry to joy.” And then, twice, the 
sentence, As salatu kheirun min an naumin—‘Prayer is better 
than sleep.” What followed, the shahada, was familiar: “I 


Profess that there is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
Prophet.” 
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After a meager breakfast, nervously gulped, I sent Jossi to 
negotiate with our captors. I did not tell him of the actual 
threats. He was determined to bring back pictures of the 
Moros, and, in his ignorance, that was incentive enough. 
Flanked by two armed guards, he disappeared from sight 
down the village road. The hour we had to wait for his return 
was pure agony. If anything could spring us from this delicate 
trap, it was his Jewish chuzpah. The God of Abraham—or 
Ibrahim, as the Moslems called the Semitic forefather—was on 
our side. Beaming with straightforwardness, the cameraman 
returned: “We've got to hurry.” He laughed. “The Moros have 
agreed to take us along on a scouting expedition. Were 
allowed to take pictures. The boat sails in half an hour.” 

A colorful, rakish bunch was waiting for us on the beach. 
The little cutter was in sad shape. The motor groaned in pain 
when one of the turbaned men started it. These soldiers of the 
Holy War, these mujahedeen, could have been taken for 
pirates, The two traits had probably not been mutually 
exclusive in these regions as far back as one could imagine. 
Abubakar had taken charge, exchanging his black cap for a 
green turban. The men on board were very young indeed; 
they toyed with their weapons with all the zest of street 
urchins, and they cheerfully arranged themselves into pic- 
turesque groups for the camera. Their faces were burned a 


dark brown by the southern ocean sun. Wildness gleamed in — 


their almond-shaped eyes. There could be no question of 
uniforms; not even armbands marked them as partisans. When 
the boat slid out from shore, they shouted in chorus, “Allahu 
akbar!” 

Today Abubakar did not try to engage the enemy; he wanted 
to show us a Moro village that had been raided by the 
Philippine Army and reduced to ashes. All the villagers who 
had not found sanctuary in the jungle had been killed, he told 
us. 
We had just cast anchor near the charred remnants of this 
village when tension and excitement spread among the 
mujahedeen. On the horizon, on the far side of the flat silvery 
water, a cloud of smoke appeared. “Probably a Philippine 
Army gunboat,” Abubakar called to us. “Jump overboard and 
wade ashore,” he added, quite calmly, it seemed to me. The 
Moros had already slipped into the chest-high water, keeping 
their weapons dry by holding them high over their heads as 
they moved toward the beach. We hesitated for a few seconds, 
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undecided whether to follow or to wait for the arrival of the 
government soldiers. But we would have run the risk of being 
shot as traitors by the partisans, while the gunboat command- 
er, spying us through his binoculars, probably would take us 
for the long-sought Arab advisors to the rebels. So we too 
resigned ourselves to the involuntary bath in lukewarm salt 
water. The coral formations dug deep into our feet, and we had 
trouble protecting the camera equipment against the damp. As 
we stood on land amid the still smoldering ruins of the village 
and saw the fresh chain tracks of the Philippine armored 
vehicles, the presumed gunboat slowly turned away. Once 
again the shout of “Allahu akbar!” burst forth. 

From then on the insurgents treated us more or less as 
comrades in arms; the Moros became profuse in their protesta- 
tions of friendship. Nevertheless, they remained restless, 
presumably fearing renewed encroachment by the Philippine 
Navy, and after we had boarded the cutter once more, they 
steered back to Tuburan. 

There we were greeted by a feast of yellow rice, chicken, 
and many fruits. Attractive Malay girls, their hair modestly 
covered, served the meal. Abubakar gave a short speech on 
our honor before assigning us to a larger fishing boat that was 
to take us back to Zamboanga. 

When the village of Tuburan, the black wall of the jungle, 
and the white masonry of the mosque were swallowed by the 
shimmering horizon, we felt a boundless joy. I surprised 
myself by muttering the formulaic al-hamdu li-llah. Then I 
corrected myself to say quietly, “Deo gratias.” We were safe 
now. 

The harbor of Zamboanga was bathed in the red glow of the 
setting sun. The ocean gypsies had rowed their skiffs close to 
the hotel terrace and offered the guests gleaming white coral 
branches. The large sailboats, their prows painted in many 
colors, seemed barbaric and alien. This was the world of 
Joseph Conrad. 

The powerful stone blocks of the citadel continued to speak 
of Spain’ imperial claims, though those days were long gone. 
In their time the Spaniards erected their strongest southern 
bulwark against the Moros’ recalcitrance in Zamboanga. The 
waiters who served us rock lobster could talk to us in almost 
pure Castilian Spanish—unheard of in the rest of the Philip- 
pines. 


Here we parted from Ahmed, the ustaz. After the adven- 
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tures of our expedition, he was subdued and disappointed. 
“The movement is still in its early stages,” he assured us 
apologetically. “A few unfortunate elements, estranged from 
the true faith, have come from the northern universities and 
have infiltrated our ranks. But Allah knows his own. The jihad 
will not rest until an independent Islamic republic rules the 
southern islands. To that end we do not need any godless 
ideology or Marxism. But we can no longer allow ourselves to 
be spoonfed by the corrupt Moro chiefs or be led around by 
the nose by the power-hungry sultans, either. They stand for 
the feudalist past, and now they're trying to come to some 
arrangement with President Marcoss men, so they can keep 
their privileges. We shall preach an egalitarian Islam. We have 
before our eyes the Algerian example, the Palestinian exam- 
ple. And no matter what they say about him in Tuburan, 
Qaddafi means more to us than Mao Tse-tung.” The little ustaz 
solemnly shook hands with us; then, a solitary figure, he 
walked away from the frivolous setting of the hotel, where the 
first Philippine couples, in spite of the early hour, moved 
closely entwined to the rhythms of the jazz band, and returned 
to the dusk of his Koran school and the straight-laced certainty 
of his faith. 

During our evening walk we discovered, set into the high 
wall of the fortress, the image of the Virgen del Pilar de 
Zaragoza. That was how near the dominion of the Catholic 
kings of Spain still was. Old and young women, their heads 
covered with white or black lace mantillas, knelt before the 
image of the Virgin and lit candles. The Angelus, tolled by the 
heavy bells of the Cathedral of Zamboanga, rang out over the 
rice fields at the edge of the town. “Salve Regina, mater 
misericordiae,” mumbled the old woman standing next to me. 
An old man, his arms outstretched like a cross, knelt before 
the Mother and Child. 

On the other side of the palm thicket the silvery dome of a 
mosque glittered. Its muezzin, determined to prevail against 
the brassy deluge of the Christian bells, had long ago learned 
to use a loudspeaker whenever he issued his call to prayer. 
“Allahu akbar,” the battle cry of Islam against Catholicism 
rang out once again. “Allah is great!” And the routine appeal 
retained its ancient challenge. A beautiful Filipino girl was 
saying her rosary before the image of the Holy Virgin, and I 
was reminded of our night in the New Vinta nightclub. 
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In the midst of that place the scantily clad B-girl Freddy had 
sent to my table started making the usual chatter. But abruptly 
she asked, “Do you believe in God?” And after a pause she 
added, “Dont you know that you can’t live in this country 
without believing in God?” Certainly the clash between Islam 
and Christianity was powerful in this place, at once both the 
easternmost conquest of Spanish Christianity and also the 
outer limit where the Arab preachers of the Koran sought for 
converts. And to this very day, on the threshold of that endless 
watery desert of the Pacific, where the atomic mushrooms of 
Bikini and Eniwetok seemed to introduce a new stage in 
human history, the two faiths confront each other in the 
traditional battle stance. 

A small convoy of Philippine soldiers in field dress marched 
past the black fortress wall with the picture of the Virgin. The 
soldiers crossed themselves before turning north, where the 


Moslem insurgents—the Moros—had that afternoon set up a 
deadly ambush. 
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Oaddafi and the Cardinal 











Tripoli, February 1976 







Cardinal Sergio Pignedoli had ] 
fallen into the trap, and Colonel Qaddafi was a master at the 7 
business of taking hostages. The Vatican and the Libyan head 
of state had agreed to lead a dialogue between Moslems and } 
Christians. The two religions, both dedicated to the idea of ] 
one God, were to become more familiar with each other, 
meditate on common origins, form a united front against a 
world of Godlessness that had fallen prey to the “scientific — 
materialism” of Marxism in the East, and to adoration of the 
Golden Calf and a permissive consumer society in the West. 
Both sides had hidden motives of a political nature. The — 
Arab looked to Rome for support for his Palestinian policies 
and his militant anti-Zionism. The Catholic Church, for its 
part, was eager to win Qaddafi over to increased tolerance of — 
the Christian minorities in the East, focusing particularly on 
the survival of the Lebanese Christians, who were allied with 
Rome. The Libyan was also rumored to be a crucial provider of — 
arms and money to the Moslem insurgents in the Philippines. 
Imelda Marcos had personally traveled from Manila to Tripoli 
to plead for a settlement of this civil war. But she had been 
unable to accomplish a great deal. Now, clearly, the Curia was_ 
to jump into the breach and to negotiate, among other 
matters, a settlement of the conflict the Moros had fomented. 
In Rome the idea had originally been to convene a group of 
trusted contacts, a committee of theologians. But that plot had 
been hatched without taking the Libyan host into account. To 
the great consternation of Cardinal Pignedoli, head of the 
Vatican secretariat for all non-Christian religions, Qaddafi had 
inflated the Islamic-Christian conference into a gigantic event. 
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The El! Massara theater in Tripoli, a modern concrete block 
building redolent with a deplorable lack of imagination, 
provided the setting for the enterprise. The two delegations 
were to take their places on stage, like actors. To serve as 
audience and witnesses, roughly a thousand guests from all 
over the world had been rounded up. My invitation had 
reached me in Frankfurt. Along with cohorts of journalists, 
diplomats, and members of the clergy, every conceivable 
revolutionary and conspiratorial movement sent representa- 
tives to Tripoli. The former Blank Panther Stokley Carmichael 
had come from Uganda where, acting on Qaddafis behalf, he 
had tried to manipulate the despotism of Idi Amin. 

Four days had been set aside for the Tripoli conference, and 
during the very first hours disputes broke out openly. The 
outward image, the states of mind of the delegations, were 
revealing. The Moslem ulema moved about in their traditional 
billowing garb. Under their white turbans their bearded faces 
gazed with expressions of triumphant superiority on their 
Christian counterparts at the separate conference table to the 
left. The Moslems were making up for a century of colonial 
subjugation. The oil that gushed so generously in their deserts 
was an incontrovertible sign of Allahs grace, once again 
bestowed on His faithful. The oil conferred unearned riches 
and unexpected power. 

Faced with this situation, the delegates from the Vatican cut 
a poor figure. Cardinal Pignedoli, naturally short of stature, 
seemed to shrink even more; he had adopted a strategy of 
permanent apology. What good could it do the Catholic 
delegation that its ranks included Dominicans from Cairo who 
were such brilliant interpreters of the Koran that their 
guidance was sometimes solicited even by scholars from the 
Islamic al-Azhar University? The majority of the Roman 
divines appeared in their modest priest's garb. The effects of 
the Second Vatican Council had shaken more than one tenet of 
their rigidly structured dogma. It was easy for the Moslems to 
accuse their Christian brothers and rivals of having strayed 
from the path of true religion and allowing the moral values of 
Christianity, identical on many points with those of Islam, to 
wither away. The purity of the revelation, they claimed, 
had been muddied by wrong-headed scientism. The Roman 
Catholic Church, they went on, had, though belatedly and 
with troubled conscience, given in to the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, and had blurred the certainties of faith even 
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as regarded the graven image of material progress. Conversely, 
Islam had regained its internal consistency and was categoric- 
ally subordinating its political concepts to a religiously di- 
rected world view. 

The combative ulema recited their accusations with an 
almost grim cheerfulness. They exploded with certainty when 
confronting a debater who had trained himself in doubt, who 
had elevated appeasement to a system, who ran more eagerly 
after modernism because he had missed aggiornamento— 
modernization—by decades. The Cardinal and his group, with 
its internal schisms, presented a pitiful spectacle on the stage 
at Tripoli, and it was no great achievement on the part of the 
Islamic Koran scholars when after they had smitten the right 
cheek, the left was offered them. The Catholic delegation cast 
adrift on this North African shore reflected the woeful internal 
disintegration of their supreme shepherd, Pope Paul VI, and 
the contradictions presented by a perplexed clergy. 

The Christian observers repeatedly vented their displeasure 
and impatience. When a recess was called, I fell into 
conversation with an Irish-American Jesuit, Father O'Connor, 
who had come to Tripoli on behalf of a Midwestern publisher. 
“That Italian Cardinal is a disaster,” O'Connor said bluntly. His 
blue eyes glittered with anger behind his rimless glasses. “You 
certainly couldn't call me a supporter of Bishop Lefébvre, that 
old French fool—he undermines his perfectly reasonable 
demand for liturgical continuity with reactionary political 
ideas. But whats happening here is that Rome is capitulating 
to an outrageous challenge. Now the chickens a lot of my 
fellow priests hatched are coming home to roost. Its touching 
how naive they were—and often shamelessly opportunistic— 
trying to turn religion into a progressive social doctrine. They 
worshiped the supposedly areligious zeitgeist, and they de- 
stroyed their own fundamentals.” 

Himself an Oriental scholar, Father O'Connor had long 
lived in Iraq, where he had witnessed the bloody suppression 
of Nestorian Christianity. “Why can't the curia prelate under- 
stand that as Christians we can command respect from the 
Moslems only if we confront them militantly, firm in our faith?” 
he asked, his voice shaking with emotion. “Cardinal Pignedoli 


thinks he can trade his compliance for Qaddafis tolerance of 


the Christians in Lebanon. But you've heard what the Libyé 1 
Colonel declared to his faithful followers: That theres . 
divinely ordained, inevitable congruence between Araby and. 
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Islam. Every Arab has to be a Moslem, and so there’ no 
room—in Lebanon or elsewhere—for Arab Christians. Qadda- 
fi seems to entirely ignore the fact that the Catholic Maronites 
were worshiping the cross when the bedouins in the Hejaz 
were still praying to idols of wood and stone.” 

On the afternoon of the second day of the conference there 
was a commotion. The delegates and most of the observers got 
to their feet. Two rows in front of me two bearded mullahs 
from the Soviet Uzbek Republic—their white turbans and 
their silk coats striped in green, yellow, and blue had made 
them stand out from the crowd—were whispering with an 
Orthodox pope (possibly the KGB agent assigned to them), 
who went everywhere with them and watched over them. 
Then I saw the cause of the sudden excitement: Muammar el- 
Qaddafi, surrounded by only a few secret service agents, had 
entered the auditorium. He did not bother to go as far as the 
stage; with exaggerated modesty he sat down among the 
spectators. And immediately the Cardinal, his stance expres- 
sing servility, sped toward the Libyan head of state, took his 
hand—he came close to kissing it—and led the Libyan, who 
was going through the motions of protesting, to the dais. 
Tumultuous applause broke out; the Moslems in the audience 
had caught sight of God’ elect. In fact Qaddafi appeared like a 
beaming movie star. He radiated an attractive youthfulness, 
and it was only up close that one became aware of the searing 
intensity of his gaze; occasionally his eyes even seemed those 
of a hunted man. 

Qaddafi savored his triumph. His clothes were chosen with 
the utmost simplicity: black trousers and a black turtleneck 
sweater. He moved with the grace of a cat. Alongside this 
desert warrior the overzealous Roman prelate with his red 
skullcap, the red sash across his cassock, the red socks in 
pumps, seemed a comedian. 

From that moment on, all eyes were trained on Qaddafi. Too 
many mysteries revolved around him. The CIA had compiled 
a detailed psychogram of the Libyan dictator. He was perma- 
nently marked, the document claimed, by his origins as the 
son of poor bedouins. Precisely because, as a boy, he had 
always been ignored and neglected, because in school he had 

ad to take second place to the sons of well-to-do and arrogant 
feudal lords, a burning desire for social justice had grown 


_ Within him. His early years in the merciless infinity of the 


Libyan desert, the profile concluded, had filled him with an 











almost prophetic sense of mission. As so often before, the 
solitude of a human being between sand and sky had triggered 
a yearning for total harmony with the will of Allah and a fanatic 
desire for religious renewal, for settling accounts with the 
corrupt and godless world. 

Now this bedouin boy had become the active instrument, 
even the engine, of every form of revolutionary subversion. 
He had tried to fuse his own nation of a mere three million 
people—the least part of them bedouins, most of them urban 
tradesmen, artisans, and casual labor—into an egalitarian 
Islamic community. To characterize his new polity, which was 
to be based on mass consensus, he had coined the Arabic 
neologism Jamahiriya. There was no question that he had 
succeeded in furnishing his fellow citizens with adequate 
living conditions and with excessive national pride. A whim of 
geology, the immense oil wealth of the Tripolitan soil provided 
him with the means to this end. He made desperate attempts 
at turning the Libyans into a closely ranked vanguard of the 
Arabic and Islamic rebirth, at driving the young men of his 
country into military barracks, and to raise heroism to an 
obligatory national virtue. But the people were stronger in 
their lassitude, their mania for profits, and their venality. 
Though the population demonstrated the proper hysteria at 
the official rallies, at heart it remained profoundly realistic. 
Nevertheless, Muammar el-Qaddafi had become the spider in 
the web of a worldwide organization of terrorism. It was not 
merely among the Moslem Moros of Mindanao and the most 
radical factions of the Palestinian Front of Refusal that his 
fingers were in the pie. His emissaries financed the men who 
placed the bombs and the men who pulled the triggers in the 
Irish Republican Army in Belfast, the Liberation Front of 
Corsica, the Basque independence movement known as ETA, 
the Breton autonomists, the Red Army faction in West 
Germany. Wherever there was disorder and bloodshed in the 
Third World, especially on the fringes of the Islamic world, 
Qaddafis agents were at work. It was said that—in total 
disregard for his most recent alliance of convenience with 
Moscow—he had even tried to smuggle Islamic propagandists 
into Soviet Central Asia. At the time of the Islamic-Christian 
conference, it was rumored that one or another of the German 
terrorists who had been wounded during the most recent 
assassination attempt at the OPEC meeting in Vienna was 
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recuperating in a military hospital in Tripoli. The trail of the 
ominous Carlos led to the Libyan secret service. 

When the session ended, Qaddafi was the first to leave the 
El Massara theater. He exchanged a few words with the news 
people. Suddenly he recognized the correspondent of the 
Parisian newspaper Le Monde amid the other reporters. Eric 
Rouleau, a Jew, had been born in Egypt—a fact of which 
Qaddafi was very well aware. Nevertheless, he embraced 
Rouleau with a brotherly gesture. He had spent long nights in 
discussions with this French expert on the East, had tried to 
convert him to the revelation of the Koran. What was 
confusing about Qaddafi was also that no systematic disparage- 
ment fitted him and that it was not possible to deny a kind of 
ac for this inspired man who quarreled with all the 
world. 


My first visit to Libya was in the summer of 1958. I traveled 
by bus along the southern Tunisian coast. When we crossed 
the border, an alim—a religious teacher—from Zaituna Uni- 
versity who sat next to me pointed out some concrete bunkers, 
the remnants of the Mareth Line, intended by the French to 
safeguard their North African possessions against Mussolini’ 
divisions in the winter of 1939. How long ago that was! At the 
shoulder of the Tripolitan asphalt road I discovered the 
abandoned settlements of the Italian colonists the Fascist 
government had sent into the desert to revive the grandiose 
agrarian tradition of ancient Rome. The fields, which had been 
wrested from the desert at unspeakable expense, had long 
since sunk back under the sand. The trim little houses were 
abandoned, the doors broken. Black goats were sniffing out the 
sparse tufts of grass. 

In August 1958 Tripoli was still a city with a European air. 
The Italians’ talent for urban development had left behind 
ambitious public buildings and most especially a magnificent 
promenade along the waterfront. Under the arcades of the 
high-vaulted business quarter an almost Neapolitan street life 
flourished. The very old King Idris I, whom the British had 
placed on the throne after the defeat of the F ascists, was a 
pliable tool of the West. The British trained his army and held 
on to bases in Cyrenaica province, while the Americans built 
up the large Wheelus Air Base just outside the capital. No 
wonder that the young Libyan officers, the rebellious mer- 
chants, perhaps even the bedouins of the desert, began to feel 
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a desire for real independence and a longing to take part in the 
great awakening of Arabism. 

It was in the Mehari Hotel, where the windows opened on 
the deep-blue gulf, that I heard the great news of the day. 
Faisal II, the King of Iraq, had been murdered in the night. 
With the seizure of power by Arab nationalists in Baghdad, the 
entire American system of alliances in the Near East and 
Middle East began to totter. The British henchman in the 
region, Nuri es Said, attempted flight but was recognized, 
though he was wearing womens clothing, and killed. The 
sympathizers of the Egyptian strongman, Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
triumphed along the Euphrates and the Tigris. The Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, whose King Hussein I had cultivated 
extremely close ties with his cousin Faisal in Baghdad, was 
threatened with a similar catastrophe. British parachutists 
were flown, using Israeli air space, into Amman, the capital, to 
preserve the countrys stability. In Lebanon, where parts of the 
Moslem population had also fallen prey to the frenzy of 
Nasserist enthusiasm, the Christian President Camille Cha- 
moun invited the Americans into the country because the 
threat of open civil war was brewing in Beirut and in the 
mountains. On the day of my arrival in Tripoli the United 
States Marines had landed on the Lebanese coast and the 
entire Mashrek—the Arab East—was trembling with outrage 
and anger. 

In Tripoli the Koran scholars and the Pan-Arabist national- 
ists had proclaimed a general strike. I asked to be driven to the 
Old Town, which began beyond the picturesque Turkish 
citadel. All the stores were closed. Hardly anyone was about. 
While I took my solitary stroll through the abandoned alleys, a 
familiar voice thundered from almost every house. Nasser was 
calling the multitudes of the Nile valley. At that time the 
Egyptian President was at the pinnacle of his celebrity. Twa 
years earlier he had nationalized the Suez Canal and—with the 
help of Khrushchev and Eisenhower—had survived the at- 
tacks of the French, British, and Israelis. Now he was 
fulminating against American and British intervention in 
Lebanon and Jordan. His powerful incitement rang out not 
only throughout Egypt but also through the entire Arab world, 
from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. Saut el Arab—the Voice of 
the Arabs—was the name of the Cairo radio station whosé 
transmitter allowed it to be received anywhere. One of the 
partisan leaders of the Algerian liberation movement had even 
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adopted the name Saut el Arab as his nom de guerre. The 
Libyans had turned their radios up to top volume as they 
listened spellbound to the great popular hero from the Nile. I 
was reminded of the scene in The Great Dictator where 
Chaplin rushes through the abandoned streets of a provincial 
Polish town, pursued by the voice of the aroused and raging 
tyrant. A similar psychosis seemed to grip the empty alleys of 
Tripoli. It was not beyond the bounds of possibility that at this 
time of flaring anti-imperialism I might be spotted as a 
foreigner from the West. At last I came upon a little cluster of 
men huddled around a radio in a quiet square in the shade of a 
mosque. As they listened to the broadcast from Cairo while 
slurping coffee, I went and sat with them. When they asked 
me where I was from, I pretended to be a Druze from 
Lebanon. This was enough to make them accept me, although 
it is unlikely that any of them had even the dimmest notion of 
what this secret and quite eccentric sect was all about. They 
offered me a cup of coffee, and by that act I was included in the 
fraternal feeling of Islamic-Arab opposition to the pernicious 
machinations of the Western aggressors. On that day in August 
1958 I was willing to bet that the reign of King Idris, who had 
turned his back on the proud tradition of his ancestors, would 
come to a quick end, even if I could not yet know that a group 
of Libyan Army officers, led by a bedouin’s son by the name of 
Muammar el-Qaddafi, was feverishly anxious to follow Nasser’ 
example. These young men were even then preparing the 
putsch that would seal the fate of the Senusi dynasty the 
following year. 


The eighteen years that passed since this first memorable 
summer in Tripoli brought brutal changes to the capital. The 
esthetically pleasing remains of Italian architecture were now 
disfigured by ugly concrete facades, The splendid waterfront 
promenade was buried under a chaotic jumble of docks, 
cranes, piers, and warehouses. The streets were choked with a 
honking stream of cars. When my camera crew wanted to {lm 
the statue of the Roman emperor Septimus Severus—which 

ad not been toppled from its socket solely because this 
€mperor was of Libyan descent—they were detained for the 
tter part of a day at the police station. Riches and power had 
descended on the former kingdom of the Senusi with the 
iscovery of oil, but whether the black gold would be a 
lessing to this desert land remained an open question. The 
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numerous Tunisian foreign workers who had streamed to 
Tripoli for purely financial reasons complained about the newly 
rich presumption and ideological inflexibility that had come to 
characterize Qaddafis Libyans. The mood in Tripoli was hostile 
and suspicious, not only toward foreigners. Permanent con- 
spiracy became the basic element of this state, and the secret 
police were everywhere. 

On the next-to-last day of the Islamic-Christian conference 
in Tripoli the disclosure came when Qaddafi—once again very 
dashingly dressed all in black—delivered a major address and 
poured scorn on the head of his willing victim, Cardinal 
Pignedoli. It had done the representative of the Vatican no 
good to have come close to apologizing for the Crusades, to 
condemning European capitalism, to criticizing Christianity’ 
alleged disregard of the Koran, going so far as to recognize 
Mohammed as the Prophet of Islam. Pignedoli had agreed toa 
joint communiqué, which the Vatican later saw itself forced to 
retract because it disqualified Zionism as a racist movement 
and called Jerusalem an Arab city that must be neither 
partitioned nor internationalized. 

Qaddafi—“Brother Qaddafi,” as he liked to be called— 
began his disquisition by allowing that Jesus—Isa in Arabic— 
was a prophet, pointing to those verses in the Koran that made 
favorable mention, not only of the Christian Savior, but of His 
mother as well. Christians and Moslems, the Libyan leader 
and revolutionary assured his audience, were privy to the 
same revelation, they were closely connected, were members 
of the same small family, relied on the same primary scrip- 
tures. Only a few insignificant adjustments were needed to 
reconcile the two alienated branches of the People of the 
Book. It would be enough for Christians to correct the 
falsifications of Holy Writ that had occurred in the course of 
composition of the Gospels and their interpretation and for 
them to worship Mohammed as the perfecter of divine 
revelation, as the Seal of the Prophets. As soon as these 
conditions were fulfilled, nothing would stand in the way of 
Christian and Moslem unification. 

Now the Vatican delegation was, after all, overcome by 
obvious confusion and consternation. Whispering could be 
heard from the audience. Father O'Connor was red as a beet, 
from anger. “So far has Rome fallen,” the American Jesu 
muttered. “Now the only choice we have left is to call on Saint $ 
Bernard of Clairvaux to fan a spark of that spirit that inspiree 
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the Christian Crusaders. The Maronites of Lebanon will be 
the first victims of this capitulation by the Curia.” 

Nor did the Moslem delegation express unanimous agree- 
ment with the Libyan leader. Qaddafi had made far too many 
enemies within the umma, the community of Islam. The 
scholars were roused to contradition by his latest thesis, 
according to which only the letter of the Koran, but not Islamic 
tradition—the sunna and hadith—could serve as guidelines of 
the faith. “He wants to be the new caliph,” a glum observer 
from Egypt muttered. “To prove his calling to this office as 
Gods deputy on earth, he tries desperately to show that hes 
victorious in the struggle against the unbelievers.” 

An older, blue-eyed man with a gray beard and wearing a 
turban came up to me and introduced himself as the imam of 
an Islamic congregation in southern Germany. He too was not 
altogether happy with Qaddafis aggressive tone; he would 
have preferred to have been part of a conference of concilia- 
tion. Even the harshly anti-Zionist procedures of the congress 
aroused the German imams displeasure. “I'm not one of that 
group of Nazis who embraced Islam after the war, looking for a 
safe haven among the rabid Arabists, men who go right on 
sticking to their obsessive anti-Semitism,’ he said. “I was a 
Moslem long before Hitler came to power. The Gestapo 
persecuted me and put me in prison for a time because I was a 
follower of a Semitic religion.” 


When the alarm clock went off in my hotel room, it was still 
pitch dark outside. The Libyan Airways plane left for Rome at 
a very early hour. Whenever the alarm wrested me from sleep 
early, I remembered my boyhood days in boarding school, 
when every morning the prefect, in his black cassock, entered 
the dormitory at five thirty. As he turned on the light, the 
harsh notes of his bell tore the stillness. “Benedicamus 
Domine,” he called, and the boys, rousted from their beds, 
answered sleepily, “Deo gratias.” I felt the same way that 
morning in Tripoli. “Benedicamus Domine,” 1 muttered in 
annoyance. Suddenly from the nearby minaret I heard the call 
of the muezzin, who in the spirit of modernity had been 
recorded on tape to wake the faithful over the loudspeaker. As 
salatu kheirun min an naumin—‘Prayer is better than sleep.” 
As arranged, I rang Father O’'Connors room, since he was 
catching the same plane; I pointed out to him the strange 
parallels between the creeds and their rituals. 
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In that February of 1976 we did not know that three years 
later, at the conclave that was to allow John Paul II to emerge 
as the first Polish pope, Cardinal Sergio Pignedoli would be 
counted among the papabili, men eligible for the papacy. Nor 
could we have guessed that Pierre Collins and Dominique 
Lapierre would write a thoroughly convincing novel set in the 
future in which they would depict Qaddafi as the Fifth 
Horseman of the Apocalypse, setting off a hydrogen bomb over 
New York. Even at that time, however, the Western intelli- 
gence services were very well aware that his missionary zeal 
for expansion was directed southward, to the African Sahel 


region. 

in 1969 Qaddafi had toppled the frail, unpopular King Idris. 
Now he almost inevitably followed in the footsteps of the 
Islamic brotherhood of the Senusi, of which the ex-king had 
been nominal head to the end. Little remained of this fanatic 
and belligerent North African sect that had been strong 
throughout Cyrenaica in the nineteenth century, demanding a 
return to the pure Islam of the early period and eager to 
establish a kingdom of God on earth. With Turkish support the 
Senusi bedouins resisted the Italian conquest before the First 
World War. These spare, simple men—unlike the Mahdists of 
the Sudan, though they are basically related—were pioneers 
of a religious awakening that would embrace Arab nationalism 
only much later, including it as a secondary aim. The Senusi 
campaigns of conquest and conversion overflowed the desert 
and spread to the African Sahel. They subdued present-day 
Chad as far as the animist tribes of the savanna, and they 
conquered the current republic of Niger, large parts of Mali, 
and the southern oases of the Algerian Sahara. When, at the 
height of the matériel battles of the First World War, the 
French and Italians were forced to withdraw troops from their 
North African colonies, the Senusi seized a considerable area 
of land. During the 1930s, after a great many reverses, 
General Grazianis Fascist legions did succeed in conquering 
Cyrenaica and breaking the spine of the Senusi. The chief of 
the brotherhood fled to Egypt, seeking the protection of the 
British; twenty years later, when he was an old man, they were 
to install him on the throne of Tripoli to carry out their 
policies. In 1940 Benito Mussolini braved the absurdity of 
girding himself with the Sword of Islam before ordering the 
advance into Egypt, supposedly to free the Nile valley from 
the British yoke. His campaign faltered as soon as it reached 
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the border installations at Al Sallum. Perhaps it was this Italian 
sacrilege, this arrogance on Mussolinis part, that Cardinal 
Pignedoli was now made to pay for with humiliation and 
abasement here in Tripoli. 

Muammar el-Qaddafi had made short shrift of the White 
Guard of the Senusi warriors, who were determined to remain 
loyal to their king in Cyrenaica. It was easy for him to seize 
total power in Libya, since from then on he embodied that 
spirit of Islam that is confident of victory, the revolutionary- 
religious frenzy that had once enabled the pious brotherhood 
of the Senusi to perform their armed deeds. Qaddafis prop- 
agandists began to swarm through the Sahel states. Petrodol- 
lars flowed in swollen streams. In 1976 Qaddafi quietly 
annexed the Aozou strip in northern Chad, thought to be rich 
in uranium. His agents fanned the rising of the warlike Tubu, a 
Hamitic tribe of the Tibesti region, against the overwhelming- 
ly Christian government of Chad. 

Perhaps even then the strongman in Tripoli dreamed of a 
far-reaching Islamic Sahel Republic. Whatever the case, the 
Libyan Jamahiriya recruited an Islamic Legion that attracted 
volunteers from a number of African states. Algerian military 
intelligence learned in good time that Qaddafis recruiters had 
become active among the desert tribes of the Tuareg and that 
they were freely handing out Libyan passports to these veiled 
nomads. The Tuareg, so ran Qaddafis argument, were of 
Libyan descent, and at the height of the Senusi movement 
they had joined this brotherhood with a ferocious enthusiasm. 
From then on, the Algerians were on the alert, for the Tuareg 
wandered farther afield than northern Mali and Niger; strag- 
gler groups of this race, once so deeply feared, also roamed 
through southern Algeria. 
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Le XXI° siecle serd religieux ou ne pas sera. 
(The twenty-first century will be religious 
or it will not occur at all. 

André Malraux 








The Return of the Ayatollah 





Between Paris and Tehran, February 1979 


Tie Iranians traveling in the 
chartered Air France jet from Paris to Tehran were restless. 
How could they be sure when it was time for the morning 
prayer, and how could you tell where Mecca was? Not just the 
mullahs under their black and white turbans were wracked by 
confusion. The laymen among the Islamic revolutionaries— 
unshaven men in rumpled suits and open shirt collars—also 
joined the debate. 

This was a tense moment for their return: though the Shah 
had left the country, his appointed regent was still firmly in the 
saddle. Khomeinis return was unauthorized—but it was what 
the revolutionary forces needed if they were to be successful in 
ousting the last vestiges of the Shah's despotism. 

It was then that Sadegh Tabatabai, a loyal lieutenant, 
signaled to us. Flashing his youthful smile, he came down the 
stairs from the jumbo jets upper lounge. “The Imam is 
expecting you,” he announced. “He will let you film while he 
is at his morning prayers.” 

In the upstairs lounge of the Boeing 707 Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini was squatting on a brown-patterned Air France 
blanket. His black turban certified him as a descendant of the 
Prophet. He could not have had more than two hours’ sleep 
since we had taken off from Charles de Gaulle Airport, but the 
eighty-year-old man showed no sign of exhaustion. His brown 

loak, the aba, was carefully folded around his body. On seeing 
Cur camera team, he smiled. It was the first time I had seen 
omeini smile. He seemed relaxed, even cheerful. 

Whenever we had gone to his shabby little house in 
Neauphle-le-Chateau outside Paris for press conferences and 
Interviews, we had invariably found him ill-tempered, cold, 
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almost suspicious. When he addressed his faithful in the completely barren mountain region and bathed the snow 
makeshift mosque that had been improvised under an awning  mantling the summits in liquid gold. Below us lay the 
in the garden across the road, he did not mumble and growl primitive landscape of Iranian Kurdistan and Azerbaijan. What 
into his beard as he did when he answered journalists [} came to my mind at that moment was not the chant of a 
questions. At these times his voice was firm, commanding, and | muezzin but the drum roll in the overture of Richard Strauss’ 
clear. But his expression remained stern, almost fierce, and he Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
clearly intimidated the Iranians who had streamed in from all | Meanwhile, in the passenger cabin, the journalists were 
over Europe to hear him. Later I was to see the smile on assailing the Iranians with questions. Mohammed Yazdi, who 
countless posters all over Tehran, but the stilted and unnatural had served as the spokesman for the Ayatollah in Neuphle-le- 
pose of affability did not suit him. The smiling Khomeini of the | Chateau, was surrounded by a particularly large crowd. The 
| posters was more frightening than the serious and fanatic real bearded Yazdi—who would later put in a brief stint as foreign 
Ayatollah. minister—had gone to school in the United States and had 
Why did the Imam present himself as so much at ease and so practiced medicine there. He was married to an American 
affable while his plane—the journalists had given the charter — woman and he had even acquired United States citizenship— 
| the code name F lying Carpet—was rushing toward the capital | which at this stage of anti-American feeling made him 
of Iran at an altitude of thirty thousand feet? Was it his feeling untrustworthy in the eyes of some. Yazdi relished his role as 
of triumph, of having won out over the “satanic” opposition of spokesman. 
the Shah? Was it the satisfaction of returning home after fifteen Across the aisle, Sadegh Ghotbzadeh—he too would serve a 
years of exile? Of course Khomeini knew that victory was not 4 turn as foreign minister—was at the center of the crowd of 
yet in his pocket. It was only too likely that when the plane French-speaking reporters. Ghotbzadeh was a tall, handsome 
reached the Iranian mountains, Iranian Air Force intercep- } man, and I too was fascinated by his wide, broad-planed face 
tors, poised on the airstrip at Khazvin, would assault the with full lips and hooded eyes. 
chartered plane with devastating firepower. It was not out of Abolhassan Bani-Sadr kept to one side, remote and silent. 
the goodness of their hearts that the Islamic revolutionaries The future president of the Islamic Republic of Iran had laid 
had allowed a hundred journalists from all sorts of nations to aside his usual loquaciousness, seeming almost shy, Behind the 
share the journey. The correspondents were brought along as a © thick lenses of his glasses his quick owl's eyes darted back and 
form of hostage, a guarantee against possible attempts by — forth, missing nothing. The slim mustache above protruding 
certain imperial elements to foil the Ayatollahs arrival in teeth made him look like a rodent. Among Parisian observers 
Tehran by using deadly force. Bani-Sadr had the reputation of representing the left, the 
Only much later did I think of another possible explanation } socialist wing of the Shiite revolution, and some incorrectly 


for Khomeinis serene smile. In his heart he may have been charged this son of a pious ayatollah with secretly being a 
expecting a tragic ending to his adventure, and the prospect of Marxist. 


martyrdom did not frighten him. His death at the hands of Over the airport of Tehran the jumbo jet swooped down, 
godless enemies would have confirmed him as a shahid, probably to check whether an antiaircraft battery might not 
inscribing him in the long list of holy Shiite martyrs. open fire after all, and especially to make sure that the landing 
The Imam handed Tabatabai a set of documents, including a Strip was open. This approach was repeated twice. To be 
yellow file, on which he had been working. Then he rose for Prepared for all contingencies, the plane carried enough fuel 

prayer. It did not take him long to decide on the propel to take us back to Ankara. 
| direction of the holy shrine in Mecca. He raised his hands, At that moment Tabatabai took me aside and handed me the 
| mumbled the words of the morning prayer, bowed toward the =} _—‘Yellow file I had seen earlier in Khomeinis hands. Tabatabai 
southwest, knelt, and touched his forehead to the Air Force Spoke perfect German, for he had studied in West Germany. 
blanket that was serving as a prayer rug. Please take these papers and hide them,” he said. “Should we 


I looked out the porthole. The rising sun lit up a rugged, be arrested when we land, I want you to keep them. But if 
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nothing happens to us, please return them to me.” For some Our camera team remained at the airport while the Imam 
reason it did not occur to me that there was any reason to be was transported by helicopter above the sea of people to the 
frightened. cemetery Behesht-e Zahra. There, at the graves of the victims 
The plane landed and we got off without incident. When the § of the Shiite revolution, he used his first speech on Iranian soil 
Iranians realized that neither the imperial guard nor Iranian J to announce his implacable war on the government of Bakhtiar 
“rangers” surrounded the landing strip, that only members of and on all enemies of the Islamic state. 
the Air Force, some of whom sympathized with the revolu- I reserved a seat on that afternoons Lufthansa flight to 
tion, were standing a relaxed guard, the unbearable tension Frankfurt. Since I was a special correspondent for ZDF, the 
fell away, replaced by the exhilaration of victory. The mass of German television network, I would radio my first report on 
the Tehran population—three or four million people may have changing conditions in Tehran from the cockpit. And with any 
tried to get to the airport—had been stopped by a detail of the J luck and only a little delay, I would be able to get to the studio 
Islamic militia at some distance, near the Shahyad Monument, in Wiesbaden in time for the late newscast. As I set out for the 
erected in honor of the Pahlavi dynasty. But the unending | Lufthansa offices in Tehran, Tabatabai bade me a brotherly 
chorus of voices reached us: “Allahu akbar, Khomeini rach- 4 farewell, using the occasion to take back the portentous yellow 
bar’—“Allah is great, Khomeini is our leader.” In the recep- file. It was eight months before he revealed its significance to 
tion hall a multitude of mullahs in flowing garments had 9 me: it contained Khomeinis draft constitution for the Islamic 


assembled to pay homage to the returning ayatollah. They Republic of Iran. 
were joined by Armenian, Nestorian, and Catholic bishops. 
(Since Christians are a permanently threatened minority in — 
Iran, their leaders had every reason to keep on the good side of 
the man clearly destined to be the new ruler.) Television sets, — 
arranged in a circle around the arrivals lounge, broadcast live 
film of the arrival of the holy exile of Neauphle-le-Chateau as 
well as the jubilation of the crowd. What was remarkable was 
that this huge crowd was not in the grip of fanatical exaltation 
and hysteria, as would have been only natural after so many 
days of anxious waiting. Instead, Tehran hummed with an air — 
of a great popular holiday, and the demonstrators were 
considerate of each other. 

Suddenly, however, an incident did occur. The television 
transmission of Khomeinis return broke off abruptly, the 
imperial anthem rang out, and a still picture of the Shah in a 
uniform heavy with gold braid appeared on all the screens. 
This interference, maneuvered by elements loyal to the Shah, 
was stopped at once. But it was symptomatic of the resistance 
Prime Minister Shapur Bakhtiar was still prepared to offer to 
the Islamic revolution. Just before the Shah had left the 
country to go into exile, he had installed Bakhtiar at the head 
of a regency council, and at that moment Bakhtiar feverishly 
opened discussions with the generals of the Imperial Army as 
to how they might, if necessary, use the armed forces to put @ 
spoke in the wheel of Khomeini and his followers and prevent 
the proclamation of the Islamic Kingdom of God on earth. 
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next door,” he said in fluent English. “I come from Shiraz, the 
city of roses and poetry. If I'm going to be banished to 
Azerbaijan, the least I can do is surround myself with flowers.” 

M First Encounter with Iran A servant in tatters kept busy refilling our teacups while a near- 
y 3 : sighted clerk covered page after page of my passport with 

: — = oddly angular letters. The frontier official told me about the 
five-hundred-page volume of poems he had composed in his 
I ran, August 1951 ; solitary outpost, surrounded by barbarians who spoke Turkish 

and Kurdish. His feet smoothed the heavy handwoven rug. 

Only three miles from the Soviet border, the bus drove into 

deepening twilight. The macadamized road was awful. The 

When I think back on my first | driver sang Azerbaijan war songs in a hoarse voice, and the 

sight of Iran, I have to smile. The rattletrap bus took two days unshaven passengers joined in the chorus. The appearance of 
from Erzurum in Turkey to Maku, just inside Iran near the these Azerbaijans was frightening. But they plied me, the only 
Azerbaijan border. The Turkish officers and soldiers who were outsider, with grapes, slices of melon, and raw cucumbers. 
my traveling companions were clearly in a belligerent mood. } The landscape was barren, and the setting sun covered the 








They had been on leave and were returning to their base in the J} craggy cliffs with a red glow. The road wound through black 
tip of land bordered by Iran and the Soviet Union. The men petrified lava streams spit out long ago by Mount Ararat. 
leafed through garishly illustrated magazines that glorified the The bus was stopped every six miles or so. Iranian troops, 
armed feats and daredevil courage of the Turkish brigade that dressed in khaki but in every way squalid, clumsily checked 
had been sent to Korea. the passengers. Not a trace remained of Turkish precision. At 
The slopes below Mount Ararat already hinted at the each of the checkpoints we were served tea. Suspicion hung 
Central Asian wastes. The barren landscape was sparsely heavy in the air. 
populated, having seemingly never recovered from the ter } In the hamlet of Maku, where the old walls perched in the 
rible massacre of the Armenians. Here and there a Kurdish rock like swallows’ nests, an almost elegant Iranian got on the 
woman wearing a brightly colored long skirt could be seen bus. He sat down next to me and began to interrogate me in 
herding her sheep before disappearing in a cloud of dust. atrocious French concerning my stand on Communism. I 
The Turkish soldiers were cheerful and likable travel wonder to this day if he understood anything of my replies. 
companions, though I could not look on them with quite the | Not far from Khoj the bus stopped in the dar k. The women 
same pleasure as the titled English writer, the only foreign ] here were heavily veiled and still busy carting water. They 
passenger besides myself. His only complaint was that these carried the pitchers on their shoulders ina truly biblical pose. 
sturdy soldiers were all so badly shaven. Without anyone's noticing, we were joined by John, a young 
But at our first sight of Iran, I found a totally different American with glasses and a little blond beard. He seemed 
atmosphere. In the garden of the [Iranian border station 1 exhausted as he nearly sank into one of the padded seats worn 
watched as a strange-looking Iranian policeman, his feet baré smooth over time. When he caught sight of me, his eyes lit up. 
and his trousers rolled high on his calves, stalked gingerly I'm an American, an archaeologist,” he introduced himself 
among magnificent beds of flowers wielding a watering cam: before falling silent again and staring at me. After a while he 
His head was crowned by an awesome black helmet with @ roused himself to add, “I know you think I'ma spy. But I think 
gleaming golden spike and the golden lion of Iran. Th@@} Youre one.” John seemed eternally in a rush, and he grew 
stubble-bearded frontier official noticed my amusement at ht €ven more nervous whenever we approached a checkpoint. 


gardener. “We are not wild berserkers, like our Turkish friends His behavior made me wonder if John was, in fact, an 
 tmtelligence agent. 
38 In those days Tabriz, the capital of Iranian Azerbaijan, was 
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still in the grip of civil war. This was the area where the 
Russians had favored the Turkish-speaking and Kurdish sepa- 


ratists during the Second World War. After 1945 they pro-— 


claimed a pro-Soviet Peoples’ Republic of Azerbaijan and a 
Kurdish satellite state in Mahabad province. President Tru- 
man had to exert the utmost pressure—going so far as to 
threaten some sort of atomic incident—to persuade Stalin to 


withdraw the Red Army in late 1946. But even after the © 


Soviets left, the local Communists offered hard-bitten resist- 


ance to the advancing Iranians. In Tabriz the soldiers of the © 


Shah made short work of any Marxist leaders they could 
apprehend by hanging them from the gallows. 
At the time I was there, uneasiness was palpable every- 


where, erupting occasionally in demonstrations with billowing 


red flags. Frequently military escorts led civilian prisoners 
down the dusty streets. The real battle must have run its 
course underground. Foreigners, regularly approached by 
touts offering underage virgins and little boys for pleasure, 
might also be abruptly addressed in Rusgian by some dubious- 
looking individual. A Soviet agent would hardly fall for such 
crude forms of provocation. 

John and I found rooms at the Metropol, the only good hotel 
in Tabriz, not far from the Cyclopslike brick fortress allegedly 
left behind by the hordes of Ghengis Khan. The restaurant 
featured Armenian musicians notable for their knowledge of 
French and English and for the attention they showered on 
the occasional foreign visitor. Were these minorities really 
useful to the Iranian police? After all, almost every Armenian 
had relatives in the Soviet Union, so that he was vulnerable to 
blackmail. And didn’t the British consulate, banks, and oil 
companies employ innumerable Armenians? Even after the 
outbreak of the Iranian-British conflict over Abadan oil these 
contacts were not broken off. The Metropol played host to 
Kurdish headmen under black-fringed turbans whose re- 
sounding belches broke through the Viennese waltzes of the 
Armenian orchestra. “It's a good sign when the Kurds are in a 
town, John said. “At least then they’re not working them- 
selves up to new raids.” 


I spent the latter part of the evening with the French 


consul, an older man from Lorraine. He had had the bad luck 
to decide to back Marshal Petain just when the Americans 


landed in North Africa; as a consequence, after the war he was: 
transferred to this lost outpost. The consul and his pretty 


blonde daughter made their home behind a thick clay wall. On 
the other side of the narrow gate a splendid garden unfolded, 
and an idyllic tiled fountain provided coolness. We lay on 
pillows and rugs. At last I had discovered a glimpse of the 
Persia of my imagination. 

“Azerbaijan is a bastion of the cold war,” the consul 
explained. “The secret services of the East and West do battle 
in the dark here. If only the Americans were more discreet! 
The Soviets went away, but they left the intelligence branch of 
the Cominform behind; its still very active, though the 
Russian consulate was forced to close. Moscow is trying to 
profit from the oil conflict between London and Tehran. These 
days nobody can be sure that by nationalizing the oil industry, 
Prime Minister Mossadegh isnt playing into the hands of the 
Russians in the long run. 

“By the way, he continued, “did you happen to run into a 
young American archaeologist? He was supposed to arrive in 
Tabriz today. My friend at the United States consulate is very 
worried, it seems the Iranian counterespionage guys are after 
the young man.” 

Back at the Metropol I looked in vain for John. The 
unctuous night clerk finally told me that the American had 
rushed out of the hotel just ahead of the Iranian police, whose 
Jeep had come to a screeching halt outside the hotel. My 
suspicions seemed well founded. 


When I arrived in Tehran, I was sick with dysentery, and I 
never fully recovered throughout my stay in Iran. Perhaps it 
was because of my permanent feverish state that I thought the 
Iranian crisis was so muddled, inscrutable, disturbing. The 
fact is that I was witnessing the East and its complications 
without any experience to draw on. In the Yugoslav pension 
where I had set up my headquarters I wrote my diary late into 
the hot nights, making attempts at political analysis. : 

At that time Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadegh, who 
was challenging British economic liberalism to a life-and-death 
duel along the Persian Gulf, dominated the headlines of the 
Western press almost as much as Khomeini was to do thirty 
years later. Even then the conflict between the Peacock 
Throne and the people’ revolutionary spirit was intense. 

“Iran, too, has its Ataturk,” I wrote at the time. “But the 
Iranians are not Turks. For fifteen years Reza Shah Pahlavi 
tried to modernize the country with an iron fist. He turned the 
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lice-infested small market town of Tehran into a splendid 
capital. Except for the fact that it lacks proper sanitation, it 
could compare favorably with Ankara—if only the city were 
more than the will of a 2 Piss realized in bricks and mortar, if 
it actually symbolized a national renewal, as is true for 
Ankara.” 

What did it profit the old Reza Shah to build railroads, pave 
roads, put up hotels? Whenever he met with resistance, he 
broke it by any available means. He established a unified 


army; he was the first to subjugate the insurgent tribes of. 


Kurds, Bakhtiaris, and Kashgais, who made the country 
unsafe; and he subjected the people to the control of his all- 

werful police. The people put up with everything. The large 
oadwners trembled, but the national enthusiasm never 


gathered the proper momentum. Under the lash of the Shah, 


even the mullahs saw their religious influence waning. The 
women of Tehran stopped wearing the veil, the laws of the 


Koran gave way to a modern life-style. Nevertheless, as a 


group the Iranians remained what they had always been: an 
old, decadent people who, paradoxically had never come of 
age. Those who were supposed to be leaders of men continued 
to lead useless feudal lives, accepting no more than the 
outward glitter of the imported civilization. 

In 1941 the British and the Russians—who had already 
shown deep mistrust of the attempts at national rebirth and 
had looked with displeasure on Reza Shah's sympathies with 
Nazi Germany—occupied the country, forcing the ruler to 
abdicate in favor of his son and deporting him to South Africa, 

At that point Reza Shahs work fell apart. The country 
breathed a sigh of relief when the harsh regime dissolved, 
although the people later chose to remember Reza Shah by 
conferring the title “the Great” on him. The roads de 
teriorated, the administration went back to its old sloppy ways 
the tribes began to stir, the mullahs regained their influence 
over the lethargic people, and the rich landowners and th 
merchant class replaced the ruthless but efficient dictato 
with a corrupt oligarchy that allowed the broad masses of th 
people to stagnate in their unspeakable misery and ignoraneé 
The sham of parliamentary democracy was made to serve a! 
threadbare deception for those forces that profited direct 
from the situation. | 

It is impossible to understand conditions in Iran in @ 
summer of 1951 (and later) without this history, and even It 
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without an awareness of the Soviet occupation in the north of 
the country, which brought Iran into close contact with 
Communism for five years, from 1941 to 1946. In Tehran the 
people had a chance to compare the Russian and the British 
occupation, and not surprisingly, the comparison generally 
came out in favor of the Soviets. “They're not the same as the 
sia said the old Iranians who could remember Czarist 
raids. 

After the war the occupiers abandoned the country simulta- 
neously in the north and the south. When the occupation 
ended in 1946, little remained of the Russian presence but the 
dragon seeds of Communist ideology, which fell on fertile soil 
among the young intellectuals. 

The Russians left, the British remained. Not the British 
Army, but the countless consuls, businessmen, petroleum 
geologists, and secret agents. It was no longer their job to 
guard the approaches to British India; now they were useful to 
the new postwar economy by securing for Great Britain the 
precious oil of Abadan and a rich source of dollars. 

In 1946 it seemed that Great Britain was holding every 
trump card. There was hardly one delegate in the Majlis, the 
Iranian parliament, who did not get some direct financial aid 
from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. If such handouts should 
prove inadequate to turning the government into a pliable 
instrument, the southern tribes could be called into play; they 
were a tried and true source of pressure in the right direction. 
The intelligence service was not averse to staging small, red- 
tinged disturbances among the workers in the larger cities, 
thus frightening the ruling clique with the specter of Commu- 
nism. 

But so that no unexpected problems would suddenly come 
from the rulers, the British also supported the Moslem 
reactionaries, though with some slight variation. Islam, it 
seemed to the British area specialists, was ideally suited to 
form an insuperable barrier to Bolshevism, while also taking 
the wind out of the sails of any modern and radical national 

anges. Besides, the son of Reza Shah was made of much 
Softer stuff than his father, Though his pictures hung by the 

zens in every public building, no one was blind to the fact 
at as a constitutional monarch his power was severely 


Teduced, He seemed to enjoy the role, and strangely enough, 


*! 


moderation won him the people’ sympathies—an asset in 
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which his determined father had never placed any value. The hotel, which served as headquarters for all the correspondents 
capital took an interest in the young ruler’ exploits on the field from all over the world, was an Englishman who invariably 
of love. Meanwhile the dissolution of the Iranian state wore a snow-white tropical suit and whose monocle seemed 
proceeded slowly but implacably. The social, economic, and screwed into his eye. “If you don’t know about ketman, my 
religious grievances swelled and combined into an explosive young friend,” he explained, “you understand nothing at all 
mixture. | about the Iranian revolution. Ketman—at least that’s what the 
The quarrel over oil was imported, as were the futuristic 7} Shiite Moslems we're dealing with here call it, elsewhere it's 
steel] structures of Abadan. Neither was really suited to Iran, a 4} known as taqiya—is the art of concealing ones innermost 
country becalmed in the feudal Middle Ages. Iran was a beliefs, the habit of instinctive dissembling whenever mys- 
phantasmagoric desert landscape of pink, yellow, and black teries of the faith are involved. Under certain circumstances 
rocks, where dry clay huts huddled around a well. Casting — the Shiite mullahs have raised ketman to a religious law. The 
shadows over them were the gold and emerald domes of the concept has become part of the Persians’ very being. What you 
mosques which, like petrified ecstasies of the desert religion, — see in Iran today isn’t just anti-imperialism run amok. Sure, 
floated above the villages. Irans people demonstrated in the Persians want to grab control of their own natural 
Isfahan and Shiraz under revolutionary banners or the green 7} resources. But theres more to it: An international power 
flags of Islam and sent telegrams of solidarity to Prime Minister struggle is going on here, and the oil campaign is just a cover 
Mossadegh. To them, the highly developed technology of the for the politicians’ ambitions and schemes.” And how right he 
drilling derricks remained strange and mysterious. What could proved to be. 
they know of the economic role of oil? Astonishingly, Deputy Prime Minister Hussein Fatemi, who 
For the masses, this clash with the Anglo-Iranian Oil received me in a grand and old-fashioned hall of mirrors, made 
Company belonged to the world of Oriental legend. Even in similar statements. Above his desk hung the portraits of 
the Tehran bazaars the confrontation with Great Britian was 4} | European rulers from Napoleon III to Edward VII, oddly 
not examined with the aid of figures and facts; instead, it was displayed rather like hunting trophies. Fatemi admitted quite 
made more mysterious by crude drawings. British imperialism freely that the origins of the oil conflict were to be found in the 
was represented as a dragon whose mouth, dripping blood, indescribably awful social conditions of the country and that — 
greedily gulped down the Iranian people. Another caricature the attack on the corrupt feudal lords who dominated the 
depicted Prime Minister Mossadegh boldly stabbing the figure 4) Majlis came from two different directions. 

" of a capitalist with top hat and cigar—symbol of the Anglo- 7] _ On one side were the religious fanatics; their resistance to 
Iranian Oil Company—but in the background sinister con- the Pahlavi dynasty was covertly instigated by the British. At 
spirators were already busily emptying their revolvers into the 4} the time British thinking may have been that by encouraging 
hero of national renewal. In the imagination of these East- 9) the dissidents they would weaken the Iranian government and 
ermers a struggle was being waged among ghosts, monsters, thus wield greater control themselves. But these Shiite 
and occult powers. extremists joined together and formed the Fedayeen-e-Islam, 

Here the weary Persian temperament worked itself up tf a violent terrorist organization that allegedly incorporated 
Anglophobic hysteria. The program of the ruling group was nihilist elements along with its members’ fundamentalist 
marked by wishful thinking. No less a figure than the Iranial Moslem convictions. Too late the British realized with horror 
minster of economic affairs promised a few days after nationali=y ) that their systematic support of the Islamic forces in the Near 
zation that in future each Iranian citizen would be paid ty . and Middle East had created a monster, almost certainly fatal 
hundred rials a day out of the revenues generated by oil to the British cause. 

Nevertheless we should never think of the men wh On the other side the large landowners, financial magnates, 


A deeply ingrained bent to mystification accounts for the up against the rabid opposition of a small group of middle-class 
political evasions. Among my informants in the bar of the Ri 4nd Westernized delegates. These men, most of whom had 


surrounded Mossadegh in 195] as more naive than they wer and tribal chiefs who thronged the corridors of the Majlis came 
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been elected from Tehran, were loosely allied in the Natic al 
Front. These nationalist intellectuals, who had attended 


universities in London and Paris, were determined to break 
the monopoly on government of the feudal and commercial 
oligarchy. 

The fight over oil had allowed the minority National Front to 
take over the Iranian government in the spring of 1951. Now 
the conflict with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company served to 
keep this group, made up of only eight Majlis delegates, in 
power. Of course old Mossadegh, whose rhetorical gifts made 
him the outstanding member of the coalition, would never 
have succeeded in winning this leadership position if the 
Islamic mass movement, headed by the artful Ayatollah 
Sayyed Kashani, had not thrown its weight into the balance. 
The final decision in favor of Mossadegh came when the pro- 
British head of government, Ali Razmara, along with his 
minister of education, was gunned down by the Fedayeen-e- 
Islam. At that very time Razmara had been plotting a coup 
d'état of his own and readying a proclamation of national 
dictatorship. The Fedayeen had stolen his thunder, and now 
none of the remaining parliamentarians was prepared to 
assume the fatal risk of such a succession. The only exception 
was the minority National Front. Thus the alliance’s mandate 
to rule was derived from the threat posed by the religious 
fanatics. 3 

Mossadeghs followers often called themselves socialists, but 
that was a grandiose word for this very disparate faction of 
protesting intellectuals who acted in progressive and liberal 
ways. Mossadegh himself came from a large landowning 
family; he was descended from the Qajar dynasty, which the 
upstart Reza Shah had driven from the throne as recently as 
1924. Secretly, beyond his concern for the great national 
issues, Mossadegh may have been enacting a personal vendet- 
ta against the Pahlavi emperor, the usurper of the Peacock 
Throne to which the Qajar family was legitimately entitled. 
Mossadegh, too, was a true son of his country and the Shiite 
faith. Before he made the bold decision to nationalize the 
Iranian oil fields, he assured the people, Allah had sent him an 
angel in a dream. 

In 195] all the journalists’ discussions focussed endlessly on 
the obscure backgrounds of the Iranian national revolution. 

There was general agreement that revolution in Tehran . 
became possible only when the blind discontent of the people 
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become directed by a group of modernist and nationalist 


liticians. Now this small minority of middle-class intellectu- 


a around Mossadegh faced the problem of using the oil 


i ionaries in the 

eonili ail over the conservative reactionaries in t 
rand the aecne_without however, sacrificing the state to 
aby or to the masses aroused by the mullahs. Rac. 
» Happy chance allowed me to attend the trial of Nasrato : 
Chomi, the murderer of Minister ot sages Bas 
: sessio 1 the same course. The accusec ung, 
ee aking Fedayeen—enteved the crowded coustroams to 
he applause of the spectators. He took off his coat, strode up 

d down before the judges, and delivered himself of a rousing 
brads He urged the audience to use any means to eae gh 
the struggle against the thralls pion. Bieta sa oe Deg 

ies of Persia and of Islam over to their well-de 
While the public clapped thunderously, the judges a 
the session, and the trial was adjourned to another day. cee 
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ie cation cae social aims, the National Front eS nes 

translated any part of any one into action. How oom ey 
have? Their tactic of asserting themselves in the Majlis use 












the oil quarrel as a goad. The delegates would withhold their 
support from any other proposals. “My program is oil,” 
Mossadegh declared, “and nothing but oil.” He could not have 
offered clearer proof of his weakness. It was miraculous to see 
this bald aristocrat with the weepy voice putting the country 
into a trance. 

But then the opposition, which was growing increasingly 
disturbed at the country’s catastrophic financial situation and 
the people’ calls for change, found a new way to curtail 
Mossadegh’s activities. At recent sessions of the Majlis a 
quorum was never present, and the government was paralyzed 
on crucial votes. Rumors ‘about a conversative coup d état 
circulated through the capital. Mossadegh’ government had 
no choice but to appeal to the masses, urging them to put 
pressure on the Majlis delegates. 

But the majority of the Iranians was not ready for social 
revolution. Their nationalist frenzy was likely to ebb—unless 
the Fedayeen-e-Islam were to play their ace once more. 

Until this time it had been rumored that Prime Minister 
Mossadegh could play strongman to such an extent only 
because he was assured of covert American support. It is a fact 
that when certain American companies made their calcula- 
tions, the bottom line had not always been favorable to British 
interests. Rumors persisted concerning American oil prospect- 
ing in southern Kerman. But after Harrimans last statement it 
became clear that the British government’ arguments had 
largely persuaded the State Department, if only in the 
unexpected leniency of the peace treaty with Japan. 

This new consolidation of Anglo-American cooperation also 
took the wind out of the sails of those British departments that 
seemed to be flirting with the idea of dividing Iran with the 
Russians; closing British banks in Tabriz and Meshed was a 
sign that borders were being tentatively staked out to indicate 
the spheres of influence. An Anglo-Soviet agreement of 1921, 
which provided for such spheres, might have proved viable in 
the view of some British authorities, if it had not led to 
incalculable strategic consequences for all members of the 
Western alliance. In the view of most Iranians, in those days 
the British secret service made use of occult, almost demonic 
powers. The intelligence agents were believed capable of 
anything; they were everywhere. 

In the Ritz bar opinions among my fellow journalists 


differed. Most were afraid that Mossadegh’ transition govern- 
ment was opening the door to a Communist seizure of power. 
Mossadeghs continued rule, on the other hand, was unlikely 
to give the state the security essential to carrying out the 
necessary socia) reforms. Since the old Shah had been 
deposed, authoritarian rule appeared discredited once and for 
all, and no one trusted young Mohammed Reza Pahlavi to 
conduct affairs with a firm hand. A few pessimists were 
wondering whether a Marxist seizure of power might not be 
the only way to rid the country of its parasites and put an end 
to the catastrophic swings from lethargy to hysteria and back 
again. 

All these rumors, facts, and speculations I recorded in my 
diary. I concluded, “But let us all beware of the superficial 
expertise of the West. The real process hidden behind the veil 
of ketman remains a Persian secret. The night of the long 
knives has moved perilously close. The exhausted people in 
their dried-up villages and in the tin huts on the outskirts of 
the cities expect to be vanquished by political exploitation.” 


Still feverish and weak, I turned my back on the intrigues 
and confusions of Tehran and traveled south. The macadam 
road shook and rattled the bus and its passengers. I saw the 
barren landscape as through a veil. Above one mud settlement 
of pathetic ugliness floated a dome of pure gold. “That's the city 
of Qum, ” the Iranian sitting next to me explained. At that time 
we could not know that the name of the city of Qum would 
gain worldwide fame through a mullah named Khomeini, then 
still living in total obscurity. 

At that time Isfahan was still free of tourists. I dragged 
myself through the emerald-green and pale-blue magic world 
of the mosques, rested in the shade of the flowered domes, and 
gave myself up to the mystical enchantment. And I wondered 
how a country bled dry by history could support such a 
powerful architecture expressing a religious fervor surpassed 
only by the Gothic cathedrals of Europe. 

The ruins of Persepolis, northeast of Shiraz, lay abandoned 
and tragic under the merciless sun. An Iranian companion and 
I stood quite alone before the powerful marble remnants of the 
kings’ palaces. The decapitated columns dominated the broad, 
once fruitful plain. Black tents of the Kashgai squatted before 
the rock-hewn tombs of emperors before whom the Greek 
hoplites once trembled. A few dry wells stained green 
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spots into the rusty-brown emptiness. I stood a long time 
before the stone relief processions of bearded priests and 
satraps whose stiff, hieratic poses pay homage to the king of 
kings. The winged god with the human head under his miter, 
the symbols of Zoroastrianism, the figure of the emperor 
surmounting all else, who time and again with a mighty fist 
cast down the lion—all these were relics of a lost world; they 7 
did not have the slightest connection with the hectic, churning Yazd. Feb ruary 1974 
Iran of today and its obsession with Islam. : . 

Neither the Iranian bus travelers nor the nomadic tribes 
bothered to cast so much as a glance on the monumental 


The Shah’s White Revolution 


sarcophagus of Cyrus the Great. Only a few Western tourists in W hen we took the trip in 1974, 
search of antiques gave a thought to the empire of the I had no way of knowing the extent to which young Iranians 
Achaemenids. ; , would soon fuel the Islamic revolution. Students and young 
In Shiraz I looked in vain for the rose gardens once so 7 intellectuals were an impressive national resource. 
elequently praised in Hafizs poetry. I did meet a young The towers and domes of the mosques of Yazd already hint at 
German doctor who practiced in Khuzistan. The blond young | — Samarkand. Often the greenish-blue tiles of the sacred build- 
man never tired of relating his amorous adventures in the land | ings are tinged with an undertone of yellow that might have 
of Scheherezade, complete with photographs of his Persian been borrowed from the roof tiles of the Forbidden City in 
lovers. Some of these bphcsact i did actually resemble the | Peking. Yazd brought us to the threshold of Central Asia. 
dancers and odalisques with burning eyes who can be seen The city had been only lightly touched by the young Shahs 
being embraced by yearning lovers in the miniatures of the / autocratic will to modernization. Concrete predominated in 
Safawid ogy : Ke | i | the commercial streets at the center of the city, but the 
Night must fall before it becomes possible to sense some- labyrinthine alleys all around were stuck in muddy monotony. 


thing of the magic of ancient Persia and its poets. The moon The walls of the massive fortress gave on to gardens and fields. 


transforms the barren mountains into pure silver. The streets Did they really hold out against the Mongol hordes of Ghengis 
of Shiraz are traversed by horse-drawn carriages, and the ~ Khan and Tamerlane as these came storming down? Presum- 
veiled matron in the back seat invites the very young woman ably they were rebuilt after the devastations by the people of 
beside her for a visit to the palm grove at the edge of the town. © the steppes. The desert begins just beyond the thin circle of 
The German doctor and I sat on the terraces of the hotel groves around the oasis of Yazd. From the top of the ramparts I 
drinking the heavy, sweet red wine Omar Khayyam wrote could make out the slightly darker lines of the ghanat, the 
about. Above the dark rooftops the domes of the sanctuaries 7| system of underground canals that leads from the mountains in 
were sketched against the starry sky. From the neglected 7) the north and brings the waters of the melting snow to the 
gardens, where at this hour the couples joined in love for sale, — plain to irrigate the fields 

a humid wind rose, feigning the odor of roses long since © The February sun Jidae alaar end cool toma pale and 


faded. | cloudless sky. A group of architecture students from Tehran 
and their professor had come to Yazd by bus. They had spent 
the whole morning examining the ancient monuments. Now 
they were picnicking, chatting and laughing, on the old city 
walls. These young people would seem quite at home in 


London or Paris. They wore the universal uniform of jeans and 
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T-shirts. The girls’ trousers clung tightly to their curves, and 


their tops—always one size too small—accentuated their — 
femininity. They wore their hair loose. Even the young mens - 


manes often fell to their shoulders. They smoked and they 
drank Coca-Cola. An American song blared from the transistor 
radio. It was a free and easy, likable, seemingly totally 
Westernized generation we were meeting here. Since my 1951 
trip, not twenty-three years but a century seemed to have 
passed. 

We exchanged a few banalities in English, but it was not 
easy to get a conversation going with these young Iranians. 
They watched us while we filmed, and joked to each other 
about us and our activities. Our Iranian escorts, on the other 
hand, who had been assigned to us not only for our protection, 
but especially to keep us under surveillance, were greeted 
with overt hostility. Our colleague Marie-Claude Deffarge was 
best at breaking through the wall of sudden suspicion these 
students raised against all foreigners; a sociologist, she had 
been a militant feminist all her life. Her remarkable reports on 
Third World women had been published in Stern magazine. 
She had joined our team along with Gordian Troeller, our 
cameraman, and was working on a film of her own. We were 
very lucky to have her; she was an expert on Iran and 
contributed substantially to our documentary. 

Together with Gordian, who had made a worldwide name 
for himself as reporter, cameraman, and photographer, Marie- 





Claude had traveled through Iran during the Mossadegh 7 


period, though we never ran into each other. The French 
journalist, who liked to mention that she came from a long line 
of farmers in the Auvergne, remained a true daughter of the 


Enlightenment and the great bourgeois revolutions, in spite of © 


her declarations of loyalty to the insurgency movements of the 
Third World. Compared to her, I felt pretty stodgy. 
During their brief conversation Marie-Claude found out 
that the overwhelming majority of the architecture students 
unstintingly shared the attitude of rebellion to the Shah and 
his regime that was spreading through the Iranian universities. 
They found the imperial cult of the individual, the imperial 
mania for authority, unendurable. Many of their contem- 
poraries, most of them the children of that middle and top 
level that had profited from Mohammed Reza Pahlavis policy 
of industrialization and modernization, had chosen to study 
abroad—in the United States, in France, in England, and in 
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West Germany. In West Germany, and especially j 
Berlin, they had joined German madeuts ous oie 
demonstrations against the Shah. Apparently it was very 
fashionable in the Iranian university departments to adopt a 
radical-left, or at least a progressive and republican, stance. A 
few students had gone further and had found an ideological 
home and conformity to their beliefs among the Communists. 
The leaders of the Tudeh Party (the Communist group), it was 
said, maintained a rear-echelon headquarters in East Berlin 

But their revolutionary fervor was kept in check by the 
cautious pragmatism the Soviet Union practiced as a respon- 
sible world power dealing with its southern neighbors beyond 
the Caspian. In its relations with the Kremlin, the Peacock 
Throne steered a sober course of good neighborly relations 
even though, beginning in 1953, Iran claimed to be a 
committed ha of the United States. 

t was in the summer of 1953, the third year of his regi 
that Mossadegh challenged Western ete leaiah tiapertalican 
his National Front seemed to lose control over the streets and 
the red agitators of the Tudeh Party. Even the powerful 
Ayatollah Kashani began to grow mistrustful of this left-leaning 
adventure, and Mossadegh’ original followers among the 
bazaari—the merchants—saw bankruptcy rapidly approach- 
ing. At that moment the CIA, which had long ago replaced 
British intelligence, hauled back and delivered a heavy blow. 
With the help of a raging mass of rowdies and loafers—but also 
with the active support of some elements in the Imperial 
Army—Mossadegh was forcibly overthrown. 

The old Shah, who had already made his way to Rome 
could return to Tehran triumphant and victorious, thanks to 
Washington. The National Front was dissolved. Mossadegh 
was dragged before a tribunal, where proceedings were 
protracted. The fallen national hero faced his judges wearing 
his legendary pajama suit, and he moved the masses with his 
lachrymose pleas on his own behalf. The tears he shed so 
copiously were the most effective argument in his defense: his 
piteous self-pity moved the people. pe 

At the same time Mohammed Reza Pahlavi stole back into 
the country. He seemed a puny shadow of his father, and only 

is marriage to green-eyed Saroya allowed him to take his 
place once again as the darling of the world’s glossy magazines. 
In those days the Iranians joked that the virility of the founder 
of the dynasty, the one-time Cossack sergeant Reza, had 
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d Rezas twin 
arent! sed on exclusively to Mohamme ; 
ae Princess Ashraf. She had, in fact, asserted eee like a 

tigress during the time the throne was in jeopardy. 


Our conversation with the students started up an ongoing — 


| en Marie-Claude and me. Even as we drove 
See tn the slums of south Tehran—where at time of 
year the miserable shacks were suffocating in mud, ise ant 
putrid sewage—we argued about Irans future. It ane ‘ P : 
of the pose, as well as the experiences, of journalism t oa 
always like to think of ourselves as Cassandras. We nee ‘oe 
principle that the hubris of the Pahlavi regime ae wy Ip 
but end in revolution and overthrow. But while my Fren 3 
colleague set her hopes on a progressive or even Marxist eis 
of the masses, led by the intelligentsia, to point this ancien ; 
spent nation toward a promising dawn, I was ine ie Bi 
believe that the great upheaval would one day arise ont A 
depths of the Shiite faith and the dammed-up rage of -its 


humiliated clergy. At the time, the thesis sounde pretty eae 
like a thriller; back in Germany, when I stat . 4 ng 
documentary film, it earned me reproaches from t ee wy 
saw the Shah as the guarantor of their economic goals intl : 
East. Of course there was similar sentiment in the Unite 


States at the time. 


* # ] . ho- 
students we encountered in Yazd typified the psyche 
ticket Soullict of their generation. In spite of their looks that 
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tinged with Islam but was also at the socialist extreme. To 
counter these guerrillas, who did not hesitate to assassinate or 
(as shown by their name, since grown familiar through its use 
by the Palestinians) to sacrifice themselves, the Shah un- 
leashed his political secret police, the dreaded SAVAK, an 
instrument of ruthless repression. There were blood-chilling 
rumors about the torture chambers of this all-powerful securi- 
ty organ, which fought terrorism with extreme and often 
sadistic methods. 

Our trip from Tehran to Yazd started by taking us through 
the desert south of the capital. Here the landscape was 
disfigured by tens of thousands of plastic bags, countless scraps 
of synthetics, its decay offering an oppressive vision of a 
consumer society run amok. In Qum we stopped at a tea house 
and climbed the terrace that gave a view of the first inner court 
















of the Fatima Mosque, dedicated to the virgin sister of the 
great Imam Reza. Shiite mullahs in flowing abas and black or 
white turbans strutted, whispering, under the golden dome. 
The Shah had infiltrated a whole set of creatures loyal to his 


regime among these bearded figures of obscurantism, Marie- 
Claude assured me. 


The night after we arrived in Yazd we shook off our official 


shadows and went to a secluded house in the old town to meet 
with Hussein K., an old acquaintance of Marie-Claude’s. A 
dignified old gentleman with strong Iranian features and 








dressed in European-style clothes, Hussein radiated a cheerful 
relaxation, a trait rare in this country. Two of his daughters, 
both with huge gazelle’ eyes, sat at the patriarch’s feet. The 
house was furnished with valuable rugs. We were served tea. 

Marie-Claude had staged this meeting with a purpose. 
“Please, Hussein, tell us the truth about the supposed rebirth 
of Islam in Iran,” she requested after we had gone through the 
preliminaries. She fastened her clever, somewhat weary eyes 
on the smiling Persian. 


“The Shah tried to intimidate the mullahs.” Hussein re- 



















marked them as products of the American Way of Life, they 
considered it fashionable to speak in anti-American terms. 
Most of them, however, refused to seek salvation in Mosca 
In the nineteenth century Russia had annexed broad mie ie 
Persian territory, and the Soviet Union still stood Siete 

profit from a new imperialist conspiracy to acti 1€ 
country. Other, more violent resistance movements had t ont 
fore sprung up alongside the Tudeh Party, which wee 
trolled by Moscow and was fairly mild. The Reeves s a7 
(literally, Devotees of Islam), who had terrorized t ° imperial | : | , | 
regime as early as 1951, when I first visited Iran, ha Cala ( a plied. His English was perfect, though he spoke with a sing- 
successor organizations. One group, the Fed ii Kh Fe adil song, nasal intonation. “Ten years ago, when he decreed land 
Popular Fedayeen), espoused Marxism-Leninism and re ed reform, he took away the major part of kstag arg ves 
to have anything to do with either the Islamic zealots - ne holdings." He WH to eo the enisecipative of-emen eee 
agents of the Soviet Union. The other faction had adoptec the battering ram against the widespread bivotry of the ae ee 
dame Mujshedest Ebsley~the word Khalg: sancing vi Pa conceded exorbitant rights to his American protectors. The 
ple” or “masses’—these underground fighters considered Shahi wet $6 far us to tarale the maullas By entice thers ae 
themselves holy warriors in the cause of a revolution that lind thie ars be! Gate sarcireet tasaite ta Wale Merbe he heat 
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acted as badly as his father, Reza Shah, who personally beat up 
the highest ayatollah in the Fatima Mosque in the holy city of 
Qum and pulled his beard: but that is only because he’s less 
‘-ascible and less brave than his father. The mullahs knuckle 


under to the power of the throne. Are they defeated and 
eliminated? I certainly hope so. Perhaps I even believe it. But 
you know ketman—the art of dissembling; its the shared 
inheritance of all Shiite Iranians.” 
He himself, he continued while pastries and fruit were 
passed, was a devout man, as we must have heard. He was 
called a Sufi—an Iranian mystic, as we might phrase it. Islam's 
stress on the mystic oneness of Allah to demonstrate the divine 
omnipresence sometimes was sO extensive as to turn into a 
kind of pantheism. God is in me, and I am in God—that, he 
said, was the ecstatic extension of the doctrine of oneness. 
More than one man had been carried away by his God- 
intoxicated meditation to the point where he identified with 
God. The poet Hafiz had come close to this heresy, inadmiss- 
ible to strict Moslem scholars; Hafiz had even gone so far as to 
celebrate the association of religion and eroticism in a way that 
was deeply offensive to the prudish mullahs. “I am a Sufi, if 


you like,” Hussein added. “But I am not typical of this country” 


and its people. Our East has had quite other mystics as well, 
men who sought union with God in bloodshed and self 
sacrifice. Today the Shah imposes on us a civilizing an 
technological revolution. He has called it the White Revolu- 
tion. I should sympathize with these modernization methods, 
even if they are introduced by force and despotism—God 
knows, I've absorbed enough Western science. But I fear the 
future, I fear the incalculable abysses of the nation’s souk. 
Think only of the unbelievable power the Shah showed around 
the turn of the century; to prevent the tobacco monopo ly 
being awarded to the English exploiters, they imposed af 
absolute prohibition against smoking on the entire Irani 
population. The Persians obeyed to a man. The Qajar shah hae 
to rescind his concession and bow to the mullahs. Who today # 
willing to play prophet in this country?” 

The previous day, in a side trip to Kerman, we had sat acros 
from a very different Iranian, a member of the upper class 
major landowner, and an aristocrat. His home, which rese 
bled a palace, was protected by high walls. An avenue | 
blossoming almond trees led to the entrance, where serva 





| 
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met us. The parlo ini i 
paki: parlor was furnished with authentic Louis XV 
mt : ed ag repomen in perfect French. As a result of 
hans land reforms, e greater part of hi i 
poacig hg — eee though the state had ‘alenee 
im, Ali was reluctant to invest in i | 
burgeoning Iranian industry. “The Shah shea es 3 
A te ee a et in Persia, turning Iran into the faa 
ee ic ag Mazandari told us, shrugging Ahi 
noe rue illy. Have you taken a look at our peasnite? 
es if x edb eae in the ground, without electricity or 
nil er. Theyre not up to taking an ion. 17 
nhipaiete in Tehran had to learn quickly that tha vie Bs 
2 PB 2 ling out the large estates to our former tenants ae 
mart tn agrarian production is shrinking to subsistence 
she vs ajesty has already brought American entrepre 
ste i oer A country to create large collectives, a kind of 
agin oe hats the form of collectivism the White Revolu- 
pels * us. Would it improve the lot of the peasant? In 
Pra is exodus from the land continues.” < 
achaeaaek ha aries Seed a sete N 
| in h acent melancholy. “For pe of m 
cited aoe no room in Tehran and it the phy otk 
pe ee is not particularly fond of seeing those families ols 
Seg pe Ne Snesty arose from nothing. The prof 
ers, thi ors, the new rich, the lickspi 
SUpOF In, the uninhibited and boastful ee * 
money —t f these are in the saddle today. They "fealie 
“abies - hag they amass fortunes with the speed of 
re ning ether the country profits from their ction 2 
na ey coun hopes—that is more than dubious. All 
tre oa een amned lucky, this Pahlavi on the Peacock 
Setih, Tas it Pp spree rise in oil prices since the 1973 war 
“Srisrie: ave him a financial base that borders on the 
tere bod ep the se of Aladdin and his magic 
p- has now become politi i 
ae ory hi : political and 
me wap bet aticst> re in the East here, in the land of fables, "Fini 
ahd e : apf cree ara! jubilee, the grand’ an- 
y of the founding of the Persian state. which 


M - 
eg Reza Pahlavi chose to celebrate in Persepolis. He 
 feek Orato the lames re ect not hesitate for one 
, ) se of Cyrus the Great.” 
a ie on ras when we left our inn in Yazd and set out in 
ern direction. A light strip appeared in the sky bane 
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the naked summits crowned with coarsely fashioned circular 
walls, burial sites of the original Aryan religion of Persia. 
Dawn here was not rosy-fingered, as in Homers ancient 
Greece. The early rays glowed like blinking laser beams over 
the domes. I thought of Nietzsche: “Thus spake Zarathustra 
and left his cave, glowing and strong like the morning sun 
coming from the dark mountains.” 

For reasons of hygiene, Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi had 
ordered that the last Zoroastrians—ofiicially called Zardushti— 
must no longer bury the bodies of their dead in the circular 
“towers of silence,” in effect feeding them to the vultures and 
eagles. About thirty thousand Zardushti still lived in Iran, 
generally respected or at least tolerated by the Shiites among 
whom they lived; on the basis of a strange interpretation of the 
Koran, they were granted the status of People of the Book, 
though they could not prove that any of their teachings 
derived from Abraham. They had ingeniously found a way 
around the burial decree. The regulations of the Avesta sought 
to prevent the decaying corpses from polluting the soil, the 
water, and especially to prevent them from burning. Therefore 
today the Zoroastrian dead are isolated in cement blocks, not 
unlike atomic waste, and walled up in newly established 
cemeteries at the feet of the holy mountains. In Bombay in 
India. on the other hand, the dakhme, the towers of silence, 
have persisted and have-retained their original function. There 
a strong and well-to-do group of Parsi has become well 
established since fleeing from its old home in Iran; its 

members strictly observe the traditional Zoroastrian rites. 
Sitting on the terrace of the West German consulate in 
Bombay, I was fascinated to follow the flight of the vultures, 
whose unerring instinct brought them near the archaic burial 
site. “One of these days they're going to drop a piece of human 
meat in my soup,” the consul general muttered darkly. 
That afternoon in Yazd we looked for a Zoroastrian priest, a 
mobed. The scrupulously clean homes of the Zardushti were 
recognizable by their green doors. The mobed we met also 
worked as a joiner. The inconspicuous man in eyeglasses and 
with a narrow black mustache took us to his religious center, 
which seemed to have been designed on the model of the 
temples of the Sassanian period and was not without its 
religious sentimental claptrap. Alongside the reliefs showing 
the winged god of light, Ahura Mazda, symbol of brightness 


and goodness, we noticed especially a color print of the 
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sig osas cake He was presented as a blond-bearded 
oe apg unlike a resp depiction of the 
‘re | us. Wearing a white ga h 
through a rocky landsca Fo lice at a eae 
pe, flanked by a li d 
Marie-Claude had tho el the traditicaa-oF the 
Ma la | roughly studied the traditio i 
ee minority. As she said, the Pecaitchaat ‘ath 
— uence the West far more deeply than most of us 
oe say: to the extent of luring the German philosophe 
Ne sche to their ranks. The ideas of demons said? ahee 
: ce of hell, a a adopted by the Jews asi 
) ly concretized in Christian m ‘sh 
ncre ythology, sh . 
om xene ~ derived from this Persian aiythulees Abeimen: 
He spawn : ae and darkness, who was engaged in an endless 
eg ully decided battle with Ahura Mazda for dominio 
am : e world, continued to be active in our Weithen 
ie aoe ane hte wer pemonpeed by the Persian 
s Tic anichaeism, which fixed the powers 
aha Sa in a hostile dualism, was absolutely peste | 
ed * ; urch Fathers. But who could know, Marie-Claude 
rears splemanoally whether the demonization of the 
7 » the Other, the implacable anti-Semitism t 
recently obsessed the German National § abit, nites 
y 0 n National Socialists, mij 
pees ins back to sera early Aryan religion of frags 
nic itlers race i i | inspirati 
sean ideologies looked for inspiration and 
The mobed stepped from a kind 
m : nd of sacristy into the 
ale Se eae the holy flame, reflection ofa 
at is bright and good. The actual sacrificial site w: 
off by an iron railin , : ved all whine aie 
by g. The mobed was dressed all i ite. Hi 
white cap and white mouth i do Biat teae Eke a 
. th covering made him look lik 
Near taco hr one fire, into which he cena 
SOBBE atic twigs, he recited the s: erses in. 
ae Zend language of the Aipade. SE ee 
hee “se pe doctrine seemed to have been preserved 
ere. ard to imagine that the real f the ) 
the Persians, that the rf sominble sad elie 
, ; he powerful Achaeminids and final 
contentious Sassenids were loyal i of ted Teen 
to this strict and hi i 
cult of fire for thousands of Sees | Sy asain ak 
Sve Se ee of years; its ruins extend as far as 
holic liturgy, Marie-Claude informed us 
—— of Zoroastrian influences. One need only think of the 
prices eee at Mass, the bishops’ miters. There was a 
te ae sits John XXIII from the time when he served as 
io in Paris, After a student demonstration in the Latin 
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Quarter, he supposedly said, “Here I am, going about my 
business in the garments of a Persian satrap, and yet I am 
supposed to find a common position with the youth of the 
twentieth century!” 

A few days earlier, in Tehran, we had filmed a Zardushti 
wedding. Physically there was nothing to distinguish the 
Zoroastrian faithful from the other Persians. The wedding was 
like any Oriental family party. But in listening to the mobed, 
we began to understand the outlines of a hermetic philosophy. 

The Zardushti priesthood is hereditary and elitist, as it is 
among the Indian Brahmans, the high priest explained to us. 
He had changed out of his white habit and now faced us in a 
rumpled suit. Under his high forehead, which extended into a 
bald pate, a huge nose, like a vultures beak, protruded above 
his face. The mobed referred to the unbending moral rigor 
that was maintained within his congregation. An unfaithful 
wife was invariably killed—for moral reasons, of course; but 
more particularly because, by committing her lapse, she 
offended against the purity of blood and race. 

“Today we get along very well with the Moslems, ° the priest 
continued. “Under the Shah we enjoy greater tolerance than 
was granted us in all the previous centuries. Of course 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi is a Mohammedan and a Shiite, 
which is the state religion. But because he wants to honor the 
thousand-year history of Iran, and to recall his countrys 
original religion, he has for some years now very deliberately 
used the epithet Arymehr, “Torch of the Aryans,’ like his 
distant ancestors who occupied the Lion Throne of the 
Achaemenids. 

“We get along with the Moslems because we share with 
them the belief in a single Creator, an all-powerful and all- 
knowing God of Light. Zoroaster was the first Aryan prophet to 
preach monotheism. The mullahs particularly appreciate the 
fact that we have renounced any kind of conversion of those of 
other faiths: we don’t proselytize. There are good political 
reasons why not, of course; but even more urgent, there are 
eugenic reasons. You see, we are anxious to maintain the 
purity of our race and to safeguard ourselves against mixing 
with non-Aryan blood. We firmly believe that the Aryan 


civilization is on a higher level than the civilization of the 


Arabs or of other peoples. If we allowed any mingling with 


alien blood, the ensuing generations would therefore be 
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wat hi dew oath would consider pairing a noble tree 

We stared at the mobed in some consternation. H 
speaking calmly and firmly, as i : ‘ivnate thie 
nos inary Sree y, as if he were merely saying the 
n the West,” he continued, “we are often falsely th 
as fire worshipers. That’ a crude distortion to o0r ee 
But drive south sometime, to the territories along the Persian 
Gulf, where the desert is everywhere lit up by the torches of 
the refineries and the fields of natural gas. To us those fires are 
an unmistakable sign. The rebirth, the modernization and 
industrialization of Iran flourish under the sign of sacred fire. Is 
there any need of additional confirmation of our doctrine of the 
victory of light over darkness?” 


There is no question that, since 1952. Ira 
move, to boil and bubble. We arrived in eae 
ee a parade in honor of the state visit of Prime Minister 
‘ as Amir Hoveida. Young people in handsomely tailored 
rown blazers carried the white flags of the White Revolution 
Thee the Saag the Light of the Aryans, had ordered 
I overnment par an- in, “Nev i l 
a proclamation Iran-e Novin, “New Iran,” presented 
At that time the Shah still allowed an official parlj 
opposition to exist alongside the vente na he 
all Majlis delegates in the opposition were prudently tested for 
their loyalty to the regime. Later in 1974, the Shah would 
beetes to do without an illusory pluralism; in 1975 he merged 
the two into a single party, named Rastakhiz, which means 
rebirth, and forbade the creation of others. | 
’ Long live the Shah!” the blazered young men chorused. On 
the dais the local dignitaries who were loyal to the regime 
crowded around Hoveida. He had the reputation of being a 
Sih man with a strong liking for France and all things 
penal He never appeared in public without an orchid in his 
uttonhole and a fat cigar between his lips. He seemed to 
present himself as a caricature of capitalism. Rumor had it that 
a secret Hoveida (and those closest to him) were members of 
. e Babe i sect. Condemned as a false doctrine issued by the 
=v peel was further suspected by the Shiite mullahs of 
Hane ri tale because its central shrine happened to be in 
That morning, during our drive through the countryside, we 
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had seen ragged laborers who, lacking cattle or horses, had 
yoked themselves to the plow and, groaning and sweating, 
pulled it furrow after furrow in the cracked soil. In spite of the 
cold, twelve-year-old barefoot boys climbed into the slimy 
caves of the half-decayed system of canals, to bring up the mud 
in outsize bags. The lives of the peasants in the villages had 
changed hardly at all since the time of the Mongol invasions, 
But today the successful class of profiteers and speculators, the 
clever jugglers with the credits Prime Minister Hoveida 
distributed so freely strutted on the dais in Kerman. Their 
wives wore fur coats and flashy jewelry. So long as they were 
young, they could hold their own with the princesses from the 
Arabian Nights. But as they grew older and increasin gly stout, 
their much too heavily roughed faces turned into stiff, tragic, 
discontented masks. The biblical Queen Athaliah, Jezebel’ 
daughter, would have found herself among sisters here. 
The young security officer who was our escort was clearly 
good at psychology. “His Majesty is a realist,” he argued 
soothingly. “The Shah knows that you can't enforce idealism by 
4 revolution from above. The authority and necessary sense of 
responsibility of the elite have to ripen in a psychological 


process that takes a generation. So the Shah yert deliberately 


made striving for profit the driving force behind the modern: 
‘zation and industrial development of our country. And the 
state's social welfare, embodied in the Army, forms an indis: 
pensable counterweight to the most outrageous excesses of an 
overly rapacious form of early capitalism, putting the brakes on 
‘5 

In fact, in February 1974 the Army was omnipresent. Atter 
training in Western military academies, especially those of the 
United States, the Shah’ officers had shaped the seedy 
brigands I had seen in 1951 into a ‘Gomnughly presentable 
regiment. The unexpected oil boom of 1973 allowed the Shaki 
to buy the most perfect and most expensive weapons systems: 
Many peasants and members of the lower middle classe’ 
realized that the military offered their sons a chance at upwart 
mobility. Anyone eager to set his feet on the rungs of & 
ladder of social advancement now had access to the bloate 
Army apparatus of the Pahlavi state. At the same time hig 
school and college students in uniform—including a gre 
many girls—were sent to the villages and among the nomat 
as a so-called Army of Knowledge, to familiarize the backwart 
people with the goals of the White Revolution, to prome 
literacy and health care. We encountered these missioné ies 
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ae Iran 7 ayers ae village, and there is no doubt that 
nese young teachers and medics in unif b 
much social improvement. At tl eihte kee 
: : , he same time, howeve 
nape’ aware of the weaknesses of the cietarraiin. "Kees 
stu lents themselves suffered from the fact that their com I 
sory edge activity involved an unbridled cult of em sri 
wors ip We re just lucky that the Shah isn’t insisting on 
eds ps pueetit. The custom of prostrating oneself before 
the ruler, as they used to do in the ti f the great i 
ae tae mes of the great Persian 
gs, young woman, just out of second | 
whispered to us. She was teachi oj cuuker Soe 
ae ba ee ing nomad children south of 
~ = ‘ te AC ‘ : 
bei Gycngee aad po intellectuals face seemed at odds 
’ sae me example of Israel held a fascination for Reza 
“cereal atever the case, whenever I saw these young 
Gorudiec ce. pels even hareimaaehty instruc- 
ions flin ith every bullet they shot off in a ry 
position, I could not help but think of the combat rane ‘of 
young Jewish women, settlers in a nachal on the Dead Sea 
Sage ering ae opposition the founder of the Pahlavi dynasty, 
Saige be ee sucaaibeyed wae he abolished the veil, the 
ct , hot so many years ago, these martial women see: 
end ee hei of planned emancipation These blake 
sirls who tried, even in uniform, to look 1 
aired . ev ‘ ook sexy, e 
or ral gag lining up + formation before a ee 
ing fi at the green, white, and red ff i 
Iranian lion, and singing i a lvoe Rina 
| , and singing in chorus, “Long live our Ki 
sees He preserves our land. Thanks to the Mey ee 
vteag ry Z fies pions than in the most glorious years of our 
ory. ay all Iranians are happy, and we pray to God t 
gape the life of our Emperor.” | : 
a ye hard for Marie-Claude to control her outrage. She 
nines eisercn ey a as a deliberate misuse of 
inist strivings for equality. at troubled m ‘h 
Was a poem a ragamufin recit > tenk of te 
: ed for us under th 
ee & 50 ) ited e tent of the 
) mad pay Young Kashgai, whose mother crouched in the 
! par ang oweiayecthe pie a pedione blue tattoos 
Jacket that was much too big for him and 
2 : m and patched 
“a bis wis was shaved completely. He showed pean oben 
— she st and almost comical sentiment as he moved his 
ass e the sleeves of his coat in declamatory gestures 
apes is wn saroceont ei his “ree students stared at him 
n, he s beneath the low-slun 2 
- tion, he s canvas and 
uted his lines as if he were addressing a vest aivdien te. “O 





Shah! Our hearts are brimming with love for you. May God 
the Almighty protect you. O Arm of Allah, you have saved our 
land, helped the poor, given meaning to our lives, and erased 
our misery. O Emperor! How hard you must have fought and 
how deeply you must have suffered to turn the old Iran into a 
new Iran.” 

The road twisted and curved as we left the cool highlands : 
and headed for the warmth of the Persian Gulf. “O Arm of 
Allah.” the little nomad had addressed the Shah; this appella- 
tion could not help but strike every devout Shiite as blas- 
phemy and calumny of the Hidden Imam, 

The closer we came to the ocean, the heavier the air 
became. In the seaport of Bandar Abbas we saw the kind of 
colorful hustle and bustle that reminded us of the Arabic 
world. The women from the emirates were not content with 
black veils; they wore leather face masks that culminated in 
eerie beaks. Everywhere people were busy erecting stone and 
concrete structures. Between the building sites all the junk 
goods of the East and West were offered for sale. Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi had proclaimed himself the protec- 
tor of the Persian Gulf and the Strait of Hormuz; in the bay of 
Bandar Abbas the warships of the Cento Pact nations lay at 
anchor. The United States and Great Britain, Pakistan and 
Turkey, were all represented by naval units. The Iranian Navy 
was demonstrating its newly acquired Hovercraft. These ships 
were intended to operate primarily in the marshlands and 
coastal regions of the Shatt al-Arab, where a hard-bitten 
territorial conflict and a hereditary enmity, going back to 
ancient times, was permanently played out between Iran and 
Turkey. 

The maneuvers of the Mideast Alliance fleets were taking 
place in sight of the cyclopic fortress of Hormuz, the legacy of 
the Portuguese under Alfonso de Albuquerque. It took a great 
feat of the imagination to think back four hundred years, when 
a tiny troop of perhaps six hundred Lusitanian seamen and 
adventurers, under the harsh control of their admiral, had 
dominated the entire Indian Ocean between Mozambique and 
Goa, between Hormuz and Mombasa. No one had succeeded 
in breaking their vast hold until the Ottoman Empire de- 
ployed its power. 

The expansionist policy of Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 


extended across the Strait to the Arab peninsula. Three years: 
earlier, in a surprise raid, the Iranian Navy had seized the 
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islands of Tumb and Abu Musa, previously in the hands 
Arab Emirate of Ras-al-Khaymah. These tebe had a edb 
location in the narrow Strait of Hormuz, which had become 
the artery for providing the West with oil. Washington 
welcomed the Shah’ gratuitous strike with open satisfaction 
opel ane kan ae had indicated that they intended to 
develop the fishing village of Umm-al- i si 
the Shatt ‘skeads foe Garitinee avs eS eee 
Though King Faisal of Saudi Arabia protested Iran’ high- 
handedness, he had too many troubles of his own to ee 
anything about it. Saudi Arabia was deeply worried about 
certain revolutionary intrigues in Bahrain, and even more 
upset at uprisings in Oman. | 
_ For years armed insurgency had been waged in the 
inaccessible mountains of the Dhofar region, along the border 
with South Yemen. Sultan Qaboos bin Said’s troops, and their 
British advisers, had been unable to stem this revolt whose 
partisans were supported by their Marxist neighbors in the 
city of Aden. The Soviet Union maintained a naval base in 
South Yemen, and the insurgency in Dhofar was a first step in 
destabilizing the entire Gulf coast. oh 
The Shah readily complied when the Sultan of Oman asked 
him for armed help against the uprisings in Dhofar. Iranian 
elite troops, parachute units, and rangers landed in the 
beleaguered port of Salamat, systematically established a 
supply line through the rocky guerrilla territory, closed off the 
border with South Yemen, and by expending an enormous 
ss aie st sar is singe like the Americans in Vietnam 
advanced on the poorly provisioned pastoral people 
Dhofar. Though the British advisers waede fun of the Meter 
tendency to bang away to the right and left, wasting ammuni- 
tion and firing at anything that moved—“at times even the 
enemy —in the end Iranian intervention paid off. The in- 
surgency withered, and Sultan Qaboos, now a loyal ally of 
Tehran, consolidated his precarious position. 
Ress years earlier, Marie-Claude and Gordian had visited 
e insurgent Dhofari. Coming from Hadhramaut, they had 
“eee weeks accompanying the partisans on forays through 
: eir barren home with its blossoming thorn trees. They were 
eeply astonished to find that these freedom fighters along the 
southernmost coast of Arabia included in their scanty field 
pecks Chairman Maos Little Red Book in an Arabic transla- 
“on. Political commissars regularly gave lectures on Marxism 
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and extolled the great leader of the Peoples Republic of China. 
In short, they discovered the most unlikely ideological devia- 
tion among these forgotten people of cattle raisers and 
nomads. A thousand years of Islamic efforts at conversion had 
been unable to make a dent in the old animist beliefs, yet the 
turn toward Chinese Communism had developed almost 
spontaneously, as a rejection of the Sultans demand to be the 
secular and especially the religious leader of the people. 

Marie-Claude, who had enthusiastically followed the politi- 
cal awakening and developing self-confidence of the women of 
Dhofar, still raved about these brave warriors, these rough, 
hearty people whom a whim of geopolitics was trying to crush 
between the millstones of undigested ideologies. 

In Bandar Abbas I got word from Tehran that the Shah of 
Iran had agreed to an interview—immediately. Leaving my 
companions behind, I flew back to the capital. 

The picture of the imperial family, splendid in coronation 
robes, graced the waiting room of the airport at Bandar Abbas, 
as it adorned every other public space. The Shah was wearing 
an elaborate crown of incalculable value and a gold-embroi- 
dered uniform; in spite of her beauty, the Shahbanu Farah 
Diba looked like a carnival princess in these trappings; and 
littke Crown Prince Reza, with his large Oriental eyes, seem 
to have been gotten up like a circus performer. Nevertheless, 


the family portrait paled beside the picture of the Shah that 


looked down on the lobby of the Bandar Abbas hotel. In that 


one, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, without uniform or medals, 7 
walked modestly above the clouds, his hand raised in greeting 9) 


or benediction, like a successor to the great Prophet Zoroaster. 
As the British expert on Iran, Robert Graham, was to write 
later, the Shah was second only to the Red dictator Kim Il-song 
of North Korea in promoting his cult of personality. 

The offices at the Iranian television network were all adither. 
Though a telephone call to the palace confirmed that His 


Majesty had granted me an audience, I was told that television 


had never been considered and it was out of the question te 
provide me with a camera team. In the end, after much talking 
back and forth, I was assigned a crew. Perhaps everything 
going to be all right. 

At the tall wrought-iron gates of the Niavaran Palace, on the 
breezy heights of North Tehran, an elegant protocol official wat 
waiting for me and immediately admitted me to a small waiting 
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room. A television interview presented a major problem, he 
explained, not because His Majesty was averse to such an open 
format, but because the unknown cameramen, assigned at the 
last minute, were a security risk. I found myself in a strange 
position: the palace guards trusted me, a foreigner, more than 
they did their own countrymen. After what seemed like 
endless dickering, the guards agreed to admit the technical 
crew. The Iranians were searched for weapons. The camera 
and sound equipment were subjected to equally thorough 
scrutiny. We set up our gear in a huge office with much 
ornamental plasterwork, mirrors, tiles, and a collection of the 
most valuable handmade Oriental rugs. The Shah, we were 
told, would be sitting at the Louis XV desk, which matched 
the other furniture in the room. The tall French windows gave 
a view of the magnificent grounds. | 

I was reminded of an anecdote a British ambassador had told 
me a few years earlier. It seems that during a routine military 
inspection the Shah, wearing the gala uniform of commander- 
in-chief, complete with rows and rows of medals, was passing a 
company of his bodyguard at the very moment when a young 
peasant, in the grip of a hallucination, grabbed his tommy gun 
and opened fire on the emperor. The young assassin was so 
nervous that he shot wide of his target, his gun jammed, and 
he was quickly overpowered, But Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
had managed to demonstrate his version of grace under frre: 
He had taken flight with the speed of an Olympic runner and 
disappeared behind the nearest gate; only the clatter of his 
medals remained to tell of his earlier presence. 

The man who now came to meet me, stepping smartly. 
wearing a well-tailored gray suit, seemed immune to fear of 
any sort. He ignored the deep bows of his court staff, took no 
notice of the camera team, shook my hand, and speaking 
perfect French, pointed to the armchair facing the desk, I 
noticed that in life Mohammed Reza Shah was shorter and 
slighter than he appeared to be in most of his pictures. His 
gaze was serious, a little sad, marked by the loneliness that is 
probably the fate of all rulers who feel superior to others. 
Unlike the Italian journalist Oriana Fallacci, I could not see a 
monster in human form. The Shah treated me with great 
reserve but without condescension. He seemed well-bred 
and—surprisingly—just a little shy. When I had to ask him to 
wait a couple of minutes while we changed tapes, he gave no 
sign of impatience. He noticed that I spoke English to the 
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crew and suddenly realized that they were his countrymen. 
“Ce sont des garcons de chez nous?’ he asked with a slight 
smile—“These are our young men?’—and gave them a little 
wave. Even now he seemed untroubled. 

Nevertheless, everyone in Tehran knew that the Shah 
suffered deeply from the fact that he continued to be in the 
shadow of his monumental and violent father, who had leaped 
from the saddle of the Cossack sergeant to the Peacock Throne 
and who, like a Renaissance condottiere, was well acquainted 
with the methods needed to terrorize a nation. Reza Shah, the 
founder of the Pahlavi dynasty, was said to have been deeply 
disappointed at having sired a son who was weak and shy, and ~ 
he made the boy feel his disappointment with scolding and — 
contempt. I had a hard time imagining that the likable man 
who was answering my questions in faultless, slightly drawling 
French was one of the controversial figures of the day. 
Increasingly he gained the reputation of a bloodthirsty tyrant 
who unleashed his dreaded secret police, the SAVAK, on every 
form of opposition and who tortured his enemies to death. 

Paradoxically, the Shah had borrowed his splendid protocol 
from the glittering court of Napoleon III and Empress 
Eugénie, Despite all its attempts to be modern, his public 
image seemed fusty and pretentious. The huge financial 
manipulations of his immediate family turned the Shah into 
the symbol of corruption and nepotism. He referred arrogantly 
to the model of Cyrus the Great, crushing all opposition and 
criticism, rejecting all honest advice. The “Torch of the 
Aryans” behaved like a sort of Persian Sun King. He acted on 
the principle of “Létat c'est moi,” but without surrounding 
himself, like Louis XIV. with brilliant economic planners, 
builders, and generals, let alone wise counselors. 

e plus side of this ambiguous character is shown in the 
figure of the hard-working and ambitious monarch who strives 
with assurance to gain for his nation all that is best, most 
modern, most splendid. Unfortunately the Shah had lost all 
direct connection to his people and their feelings, although in. 
so many facets of his being he remained one of them. He 
suffered acutely from the fact that his was not a magnetic 
personality, that he lacked charisma. After a period when he 
was very popular with all Iranians, he retreated into a strange: 
kind of aloofness and melancholy. He began to avoid contact 
with his subjects. His elite boarding-school education im 

Switzerland became an additional handicap. He was actually 














































more fluent in French than in his native language. When he 
spoke Farsi, he lacked the wealth and forcefulness of expres- 
sion that the Iranians, a poetic and verbal people, considered 
necessary in anyone to whom they were willing to give their 
allegiance. 

It was therefore astonishing that this introverted and 
reserved man was able to gain the loyalty of the military 
officers. But this devotion was secured by personal control that 
went so deep that even battalion commanders were promoted 
by the monarch himself. How viable was this army, which was 
so suddenly showered with superperfected weapons but 
whose experience in combat was minimal? Around the turn of 
the century, hadn't one Russian Cossack squadron been 
sufficient to instill fear and panic in entire Persian armies? 

He responded to my interview questions with properly 
phrased intelligent platitudes. The Shah was concerned about 
subversive activities in Iran, which were being run from 
Baghdad and Aden. He responded by supporting the insur- 
gent Kurds in Iraq. He made efforts to stabilize the Gulf 
emirates and was concerned about the Sheikdom of Bahrain 
which had recently refused an American fleet the use of its 
port facilities. A certain irritation about the lack of American 
engagement was clear even then. “We can contribute to the 
struggle against the subversive forces of anarchy only if 
Washington formally requests us to do so,” the Shah insisted. 

Sir,” I remarked in French, “the entire Arab world is 
experiencing a rebirth of Islam; are there signs of a similar turn 
of events in Iran?” 

The Shah did not hesitate to answer for even a split second. 
He was, he said, a devout Moslem; he believed that any firmly 
structured society, such as the one in Iran, must rest on a 
religious foundation. He, too, had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. “But we wish to successfully realize our White 
Revolution,” he continued. “And that is why we have drawn a 
clear line of demarcation between politics and religion. We 
will hold to this principle in future as well, for whenever 
religious forces have interfered in our politics, our country has 
been subjected to hard and dangerous times. Such false 
directions always end in obscurantism.” 











Bloody Friday 





Tehran, Early September 1978 


ae in Tehran. The Iran 
Airways plane took me from Tokyo to the Persian capital 
through the night by way of Sinkiang, Kashmir, and Afghanis- 
tan. I booked a room at the Hilton for one night before going 
on to Paris. The hotel was chockful with foreign journalists. In 
the lobby I ran into Ted Murphy, an Australian writer I'd met 
several times in Vietnam. “What's everybody doing here?” I 
asked. | 

“You know how it goes.” He laughed. “The vultures gather 
wherever there’ carrion.” 

The carrion, it seems, was the controversial ruler on the 
Peacock Throne. Not a day went by without the student 
opposition staging an anti-Shah demonstration. Shop windows 
were shattered, rows of houses were burned to the ground. It 
was said that the dreaded SAVAK had also deployed its 
provocateurs, Any insurgents who were captured were hor- 
ribly tortured in the Shah's prisons. The military and the police 
had repeatedly opened fire on the youthful demonstrators 
around Tehran University. Finally, on “Bloody Friday,” there 
were thousands of victims, according to the agitators, some of 
whom were Islamic, some Marxist. Blood flowed in the gutters 


of the inner city of Tehran, which had been dry and dusty | 


under the hot summer sun. , 

On the day of my brief stopover Hua Guofeng, the party 
chairman and head of government of the Peoples Republic of 
China, was also in the Iranian capital. He was paying an official 
state visit on Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, indicating that the 
Chinese Communists continued to look on the Shah as a 
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reliable and solid negotiating partner. Even the Russians, 
while very discreetly conspiring behind the scenes with their 
henchmen in the Tudeh Party, clearly counted on the perma- 
nence of the Pahlavi regime, treating the ruler with the 
greatest deference. The Shah had been invited to East Berlin 
for the fall. The businessmen from the United States and 
Western Europe were unwilling to believe in an Iranian 
debacle. 

In the political assessments of the situation endlessly 
developed by the Western industrial representatives and the 
diplomats, economic wishful thinking was linked to conserva- 
tive nostalgia. Though they protested the crude presump- 
tuousness of the Persian court and the economic cabal, freed 
from all constraints by the oil boom of the past few years, they 
remained convinced that the Shah had the stronger battalions 
and that Iran was far from ready for a revolt of the masses. 

Late every night the elite of the Iranian business world met 
in the gardens of the hotel. The men wore white dinner 
jackets. The women had sent to Paris for dresses from Dior, 
Precious gems gleamed on bare skin. It was almost impossible 
to imagine that at the same moment, only a few streets away, 
hordes of youths and enemies of the regime were shouting 
death threats against the Shah and painting the walls with the 
slogan “Death to the Shah.” Among the rich of Tehran and the 
court favorites there was no air of catastrophe, no idea that the 
world might be coming to an end. Maybe the bragging was a 
little more overt than usual: and if these privileged few were 
not actually prepared to fight for their wealth and advantage— 
“When have you ever seen the bourgeoisie on the barricades?” 
Ted Murphy pointed out—they nevertheless felt confident in 
relying on the good soldiers of the army and the loyalty of their 
officers. The band was playing the latest American hits. 
Champagne corks popped. The only thing missing to complete 
the holiday atmosphere were Catherine wheels and Roman 
candles. But perhaps a few desperate revolutionaries in the 
alleys around Reza Shah Avenue would provide the fireworks 
with submachine guns and Molotov cocktails. A German 
industrial representative took me aside. When I remarked on 
the tension, the unnatural situation, he burst out laughing. 
“You ought to know better,” he chided me good-naturedly. 
“You remember the so-called May Revolution of 1968 in the 
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Latin Quarter of Paris? The same thing is papeening here. 
Maybe the Shah is waiting just a bit too long before sending in 
his tanks—but you recall how easy it was for General de Gaulle 
to get control of the situation as soon as he stepped in. 










The Message of the 
Hidden Imam 






Neauphle-le-Chateau, 1978 






isis things were happen- 
ing in Neauphle-le-Chateau. The village in the outer Paris 
suburbs, which took its name from a manorial castle built in 
the seventeenth century, lay at the edge of the fertile plain of 
Beauce that extends to Chartres and its magnificent cathedral. 
Presumably for no better reason than that a fellow Iranian had 
made his tiny country house available, the Ayatollah Ruholla 
Khomeini and a few loyal followers settled in this backwater. It 
took a while before the Parisian papers and the foreign press 
became aware of the marché persan, the Persian carnival, with 
all its bearded and turbaned frequenters. Who, in those days, 
had ever heard of the Ayatollah Khomeini, and who had any 
knowledge of the inscrutable faith of the Moslem Shia? 

On the other hand, among the many Iranian students 
scattered all over Western Europe and especially concentrated 
in France and West Germany, the news of Khomeini’ arrival 
spread like wildfire. A strange magnetic signal seemed to go 
out from this white-bearded old man who wore the black 
turban of the Prophet’ successors. 

After openly opposing the Shah and his policies of secular- 
ization in 1963, Khomeini had gotten off relatively lightly. He 
had been held in custody only briefly, Unlike his comrade-in- 
arms from Tehran, the Ayatollah Taleghani, he was not 
tortured by SAVAK, and after a few months in the penitentiary 
he was expelled from the country and ended up in Iraq. This 
ploy handed the radical Baath government of President Hasan- 
al-Bakr a poisoned gift. These Sunnites did not look kindly on 
any Shiites, including Iraqs own congregations in southern 
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Mesopotamia. Though Shiites made up well over half the 
country’s population, they were carefully kept away from any 
positions of power. 

By his own wish Khomeini settled in the holy city of Najaf, 
near the tomb of Ali, the son of Abu Talib and husband of 
Fatima, the first and most holy of imams. Every day, always at 
the same time, Khomeini made the pilgrimage to the gilded 
sepulchre of this heir to the prophet Mohammed who had 
given his name to the Shia, the Party of Ali. The Iraqi 
intelligence services kept a watchful eye on the fanatic mullah 
from the Iranian city of Qum, broke off his contacts with his 
Iraqi brothers-in-faith, and in general treated him more like a 
hostage than a guest or someone seeking asylum. 

Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, against whom Khomeini 
had sworn eternal hatred, could only be pleased at this state of 
aflairs. Let the Ayatollah pursue his theological studies. Let 
him write down his ideas on a Shiite theocracy and codify 
innumerable rules for sexual conduct, with a disconcerting 
mania for anatomical details. The political influence of this 
fanatic on the Iranians at home seemed minimal, It was the 
Marxist groups on the left that rattled the Peacock Throne by 
their conspiracies and assassination attempts—or so ran the 
analyses of the antiguerilla specialists of SAVAK and their 
American advisers. When disturbances broke out within the 
borders of Iran, they seemed more likely to be coming from 
the following of the Shiite reformer Ali Shariati, who had fled 
the Shah’s police to Paris and London. When Shariati suffered 
a fatal heart attack, the movement of Islamic-socialist rebirth 
in Iran lost its most important theoretician and standard- 
bearer. At home it was rumored that he had become the victim 
of an attack by SAVAK. 

How did it happen that Ruhollah Khomeini ended up im 
France, in Neauphle-le-Chateau? It was not entirely a chance 
decision that the Ayatollah left Iraq. In the summer of 1975 the 
governments of Tehran and Baghdad finally agreed to a brea < 
in their ancient hereditary enmity, which went back to the 
Babylonian age and the first decades of Islam, and to arrive ata 
way of life advantageous to both. The Kurds had been waging @ 
separatist campaign in northern Iraq for years. Iran ha@ 
systematically furnished the freedom fighters of this Indo 
European Sunnite people with arms, keeping its struggle alive 
against the superior armies of Baghdad. The new Irae 
strongman, Saddam Hussein, however, now showed himse 
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ready to make substantial concessions to the Shah with a view 
to shipping along the Shatt al-Arab, where the Tigris and 
Euphrates join in a single river and flow into the Gulf. In 
return, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, with a cynical lack of loyalty, 
would abandon the fighting Kurds of Iraq, and leave them to 
the government of Baghdad. 
A subsidiary clause of this pact touched on the mullah exiled 
in Najaf, the Ayatollah Khomeini. With a view to the situation 
in their own country, the Iraqis wanted to get rid of him by 
deporting him to still a third country. The Iraqi Mukhabarat 
Saddam Hussein’ secret police, suggested to SAVAK that the 
obstinate old Shiite be allowed to depart for Tripoli or Algeria. 
But Tehran vetoed this suggestion; President Boumedienne of 
Algeria, and even more Colonel Qadaffi of Libya, would have 
supplied Khomeini with a revolutionary platform. He would 
the police experts believed, thus turn himself into a dangerous 
standard-bearer of Islamic outrage at the decadence of the 
Pahlavi regime. Tehran therefore asked the Iranian embassy in 
Paris to inquire at the foreign office whether the Fifth Republic 
might be willing to grant an entry visa to this little-known 
preacher from Qum. In Paris, the authorities were agree- 
able—probably as unsuspecting as their counterparts in 
Tehran that they were about to open Pandora’ box. In Tripoli 
or Algiers, Khomeini would have been one among many exiled 
politicians and would-be revolutionaries from all over the 
world. Barely noticed by the international press, he would 
have become enmeshed in the constricting net of the suspi- 
cious local security organizations. In France, on the other 
pee in the immediate environs of Paris, Khomeini overnight 
ecame an exotic curiosity and, with the s | of li 
explosive political issue. : Ree ee 
3 What tipped the balance was the great number of Iranians 
lving in Western Europe. Although many of them belonged to 
the middle class and most of their families had profited from 
~ Shahs regime, they had, over the years, developed a 
eadly hatred of Mohammed Reza Pahlavi and all he stood for. 
These young men and women had been sucked into the 
ase: of Marxism at the Sorbonne and the University of 
‘tankfurt. They spent their energies in innumerable revolu- 
tionary cells, looking in vain for a unifying beacon that might 
Point them toward a change of systems in Tehran. Many of 
€se would-be conspirators came from deeply religious 
®mes. They suffered most from the quasi—schizophrenic 
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contradiction between their traditional Shiite heritage and the 
radical, atheistic postulates of militant Leninism. In this group 
the incidence of suicide was abnormally high. Almost none of 
the students and intellectuals in Europe remained true to their 
Islamic heritage. Sadegh Tabatabai once told me that he nearly 
became an object of ridicule whenever he admitted to being a 
practicing Moslem. The name of Allah was taboo among the 
Iranian emigrants. 

Then, magically, Ruholla Khomeini appeared, in the setting 
of the small, shabby house in Neauphle-le-Chateau. At the 
same time, beginning that summer, the streets of Tehran 
began to flow with the blood of the shuhada, the martyrs. The 
students, too, were ready to sacrifice their young lives for their 
cause. Now the sacred spark was kindled even in those who 
had been unbelievers and apostates to scientific materialism. 
Neauphle-le-Chateau became the focal point for Iranian 
students at the Sorbonne; busses packed with young Iranian 
students and guest laborers arrived from Germany. 

All these pilgrims experienced the holy fervor of the man 
from Qum. Suddenly they remembered the suras of the 
Koran, the ritual bow to Mecca. And, as if reaching deep into 
their unconscious, they uttered the ancient Islamic battle cry, 
“Allahu akbar.” The women students from middle-class 
homes, who until then had emphasized their curves with tight 
sweaters, whose jeans could never fit closely enough, abruptly 
began to hide under shapeless garments. The chador veiled 
their bodies and their hair; often they held it closed between 
their teeth. No trace of makeup was tolerated. The young 
mens stubbly beards became the sign of commitment to Islam. 

This miracle wrought by Khomeini did not, in fact, come 
about entirely spontaneously. It was carefully fostered by a 
small group of men educated in the West but firm in the Shiite 
faith. 

There was, for one, Ibrahim Yazdi. He was a highly skilled 
physician from the United States. 

Sadegh Ghotbzadeh acted as spokesman and interpreter for 
the Imam, as Khomeini was now called by the faithful. 
Ghotbzadeh had spent many years in conspiratorial activities 
in Syria and Lebanon. He even had a Syrian passport, a 
circumstance that made the secret services of the West list 
him, quite erroneously, as a covert Communist. 

A third, accessible especially to the French journalists, was 
a sociologist trained at the Sorbonne. This scholar, Abolhassan 
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Bani-Sadr, spoke only sparingly, seeming even more secretive 
than his companions; clearly he was steeped in a high sense of 
mission. Bani-Sadr was influenced both by the Shiite doctrines 
expounded by the reformer Ali Shariati and the lectures of 
Jacques Berque, a French professor of Arabic and Oriental 
studies in Lebanon. I, too, had been Berque’ student during 
the 1950s. 

Civility and openness distinguished Sadegh Tabatabai, a 
young science assistant at the University of Bochum. I 
immediately formed cordial ties to him. Tabatabai belonged to 
the Imams inner circle, for his sister had married the Ayatollah 
Khomeinis son, the Hojatulislam Ahmed Khomeini. 

Tabatabai provided us with immediate access to his brother- 
in-law. Ahmed—uniquely identified by a bold strand of hair 
falling over his waxy forehead from under the black turban— 
seemed to us from the beginning a friendly and witty antithesis 
to his stern father. In the old mans presence the entire group 
of hotheads and amateur revolutionaries was paralyzed with 
awe and submissiveness. 

In Neauphle-le-Chateau the Imam was surrounded by a 
large entourage of bearded mullahs, a great number of white 
and black turbans. The French agents assigned to this place of 
pilgrimage by the ministry of the interior along with a unit of 
gendarmes, tried in vain to discover the webs of connections 
and secret contacts being spun between the sleepy village near 
Versailles and Iranian emigrants all over the world. The 
French government had apparently not anticipated the extent 
of the revolutionary dynamic that was unfolding in the rural 
serenity near Paris. Khomeini, admitted to the country in his 
search for asylum, was tacitly granted a freedom of action and 
propaganda not usually allowed political emigrés. Clearly the 
Shah of Iran had already been written off as an outmoded 
phenomenon, and the Eastern experts at the French Foreign 
Office eagerly prepared for his successor with the cynical 
agility peculiar to them. Their calculations were not very 
profitable, as the future was to show. 

Khomeinis most successful task force were the Western 
journalists. It took some time, and the usual arguments, before 
the editors at my television station could be convinced of the 
significance of events in Neauphle-le-Chateau. But once they 
understood, they never tired of demanding more and different 
pictures of this strange Shiite preacher. Late autumn had 
descended, with rain, icy winds, mud, snow. Almost daily now 
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our camera van drove to the one-story chalet and its adjacent 
fruit orchard, where the fate of Iran was being settled. 

My first encounter with Ruhollah Khomeini took place in a 
sort of assembly-line audience. The international TV teams 
were lined up in the muddy front yard, to be admitted by 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh in a rigidly programmed sequence. We 
were asked to take off our shoes before we were allowed to 
enter the low-ceilinged room where the Imam squatted on a 
rug. leaning against the wall. An elegantly dressed British 
colleague was suddenly exposed as a man with holes in his 
socks; as quickly as he could, he sat down tailor fashion to 
conceal this embarrassing situation. But Khomeini intentional- 
ly overlooked such human failings. Surely he was used to 
WOrse. 

Looking impassive, the Imam relied on Sadegh Ghotbzadeh 
to translate questions from English and French. His answers 
were given in a monotonous singsong; he mumbled tonelessly 
into his beard, as if these public appearances were extremely 
annoying to him. Only rarely did his eyes under the bushy, 
coal-black eyebrows focus on the interviewer. At these times 
his eyes held not the slightest glimmer of benevolence. His 
gaze expressed tragic seriousness, a severity, a total distance, 
which made one Rader Abruptly I sensed that the man I 
was facing was not a figure from the Middle Ages, as the 


written and spoken word would always have it. Instead, I was — 


encountering a man of Biblical dimensions, related to the 
judges and prophets of the Old Testament. In all my meetings 
with Khomeini and his revolution, this translation into a far- 
away mystical human past remained to the end the event that 
most fascinated me. 

Thanks to my personal relationship with Tabatabai, and 
therefore with Ghotbzadeh, we were soon admitted to the 
inner circle around Khomeini. My education in Eastern 
Studies stood me in good stead here. At night we met in a 
handsome but sparsely furnished apartment on the gs |.F 
Kennedy near the circular building of the French radio, 
preparing for our official trip to Tehran, which would take place 
during the critical days of the Shiite martyrs’ month of 
Muharram. 

The group from Neauphle had found the perfect method for 
bringing the gospel according to Khomeini to the people of 
Iran. Cassette tape recordings, easily concealed in travelers’ 
luggage and duplicated in Tehran, became the ideal propagan- 
da weapon of the Islamic revolution. Khomeinis speeches 
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thundered through the streets and alleys of Iran. His procla- 
mations were committed to memory. Almost every night the 
devout Shiites gathered on the roofs of their houses, and the 
dark resounded with the triumphant cry of “Allah akbar!” 

In the answers he grudgingly granted me Khomeini made 
no secret of the fact that he was striving for a total Islamic 
theocracy. He recognized no division between church and 
state, Politics was, in a way, embedded in religion. Political 
legitimacy was possible only by strict adherence to the Koran 
and the tradition of the imams. The final political justification 
was determined in the secret of the twelfth imam, Mehdi, who 
was directing the history of the world from his hiding place and 
who would return one day to restore the kingdom of God and 
justice. There was, Khomeini asserted without raising his 
voice, no compromising with the Shah. One could not make 
concessions to the devil. Unlike his press communiqués, 
Khomeini in person revealed a certain rhetorical skill when he 
spoke to his feverish Iranian followers under the blue-and- 
white-striped tent in the fruit orchard. The world was ruled by 
evil, by the forces of evil, he was wont to shout. 

Khomeini could not find a model for the Islamic theocracy 
he intended to establish, and when I once asked him whether 
Saudi Arabia—where the Koran was the only law and constitu- 
tion governing the monarchy—might not correspond to his 
ideas, he answered roughly that this country was hardly an 
Islamic state. When the moderate emissaries of the former 
National Front tried to contact him from Tehran, intent on 
staging the forcible assumption of power by the Islamic 
Republic, Khomeini demanded of them unqualified submis- 
sion. His opposition to the West was unconcealed. The 
permissive decay of Westernization and the worship of con- 
sumerism, he believed, threatened the moral purity of Islam 
and Iranian youth. 

What was the Imams position on the Soviet Union? I was 
especially eager to hear what he had to say on the problem of 
the Moslem minorities in Soviet Central Asia and the 
Caucasus. Khomeini did not think long before replying. He 
stared at the threadbare carpet, and in his rattling old man’s 
voice he told me, “You will understand that I cannot answer 
you straight out. But I demand freedom of worship in the 
broadest sense for the Moslems in the Soviet Union. They are 
our brothers.” 

When I left, Sadegh Ghotbzadeh took me aside. “You will 
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understand the Imams caution,” he said. “But I can refer you 
to his writings. There he demands all political rights for the 
oppressed Islamic community in the Soviet Union. He even 
asks that Moscow return to us those areas of Dar al-Islam—the 
World of Islam—which the czars wrongly incorporated into the 
Russian empire.” 

By now Ruhollah Khomeini had become a figure of legend. 
His followers told a story according to which killers, sent to 
Neauphle-le-Chateau by SAVAK, found, on penetrating the 
wretched retreat, not one Ayatollah but twelve wholly identic- 
al imams, so that they took flight in horror. Another story 
claimed that the slippers of the holy man, which he slid off 
before prayer, by themselves turned around, so that on his way 
back he could step into them easily. Finally I was told that 
during the nightly proclamations the devout people of Tehran 
saw the bearded visage of Khomeini in the face of the full 
moon. 

The Shahs followers had believed that the refractory mullah 
from Qum would be forgotten once he was far away. In the 
hectic activity of the Parisian metropolis he would, they were 
sure, shrink into insignificance. But the court made its 
calculation without including the religious fervor of the 
masses. Precisely because such a great geographical distance 
lay between Khomeini and his people, he became in his own 
way a hidden imam, or at least a forerunner of the mythic 
mahdi for whose return the sorrowing Shiite community had 
been waiting for more than a thousand years, just as the Jews 
longed for the coming of the Messiah. 


Arise, Ye Disinherited Masses 





Tehran, December 1978 


ii gray cement blocks of 
Tehran emerged through the scudding clouds. A mixture of 
rain and snow was falling on the Iranian capital. The Elburz 
mountains were swathed in fog. In spite of the fact that it was 
nearly noon, the cars were driving with their lights on. The 
smoke stacks of an electrical generator in the town center 
glowed like a conflagration. 

At the airport the police check was casual. Mehrabad airport 
was dirty. An order was collapsing. 

The streets swarmed with soldiers in grayish-green parkas. 
The men wore American helmets, and their automatic rifles, of 
the M-16 type, were held at the ready. There was a feeling of 
siege. The Shiite month of mourning, Muharram, had begun, 
and the Shah had to be prepared for the worst. 

My audience with the German ambassador, in the embassy 
built in the German 1930s style, was brief. For the worst-case 
scenario, he offered us the protection of his extraterritorial 
building. But, he explained, he was hardly prepared to 
recommend me at court after I had broadcast such biased 
reports on the events in Neauphle-le-Chateau. He spoke as if I 
seriously intended to establish contacts with the Shahs inner 
circle. When we first arrived at the Hilton, we had been 
received by the secret agents of the Islamic revolution. These 
men spoke fluent German, had studied in West Germany, and 
were fully informed about our intentions. Hushi and Brahim 
drove us through the pouring rain to the cemetery of Behesht- 
e Zahra. We concealed our cameras under our coats, so that 
the military controls would not refuse us entry. 

Several thousand people had assembled at the new graves of 
the martyrs. These “witnesses” of the Islamic revolution, 
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called shuhada, had been felled by the bullets of repression. 
One of them had eet forward, his shirt wide open, and 
walked up to the soldiers, offering them his chest as a target, 


certain death would open the gates of paradise to him. The @ 


troops had hesitated, but an officer gave the order to fire. 
When the young revolutionary collapsed, his companions fell 
on the body, dipping their hands in his wounds and smearing 
their faces with his martyr’s blood. 

It did no good for the Shah’ government, now headed by 
General Gholam Reza Azhari, to order a nightly curfew and 
forbid all public gatherings. Every night, as soon as it grew 
dark, the choruses of “Allahu akbar” resounded from the flat- 
roofed houses around the bazaar, and the loudspeakers blared 
out the recorded speeches of Imam Khomeini. “Do not 
hesitate to spill your blood to protect Islam and topple the 
tyranny, the voice from Neauphle-le-Chateau inspired the 
faithful. 

We had been prepared for hostility at the cemetery. From 
afar we could hear the shouts of “Margbhar Shah”—Death to 
the Shah. There was a risk that we would be taken for 
Americans, perhaps for police spies who would hand SAVAK 
the pesteranue of the mourners. But we were welcomed like 
brothers by the bearded young protesters, and the veiled 
women brought us grapes and tea. Almost without noticing, 
we were drawn into the solemn mourning mood of Muharram. 

That afternoon we were taken to see a young mullah who 
had spent many years in Germany. He belonged to the liberal 
wing of the Shiite movement and was a disciple of Ali Shariati, 
the religious reformer who tried to develop the socialist 
components of Islam into a dynamic and modern Persian 
society. For the first time I felt that this uprising of the Shia 
against the Shah and control by Western capital was not a 
monolithic phenomenon but that it was cleft by deep chasms. 
The political purposes, the theological inspiration, but espe- 
cially the inability of the leading ayatollahs to get along with 
one another, all played a crucial role. On the one side was the 
petrified fundamentalism of a Khomeini, who wanted to 
establish once and for all time the ideal society of Islam, 
clothed in the governmental form practiced by the Prophet 
Mohammed in Medina and the Imam Ali in Kufa. Against this 
stood the old and highly revered Ayatollah Taleghani, who 
embodied a more progressive and flexible trend. There was no 
doubt that our host felt more drawn to Taleghani. 

The morning of the ninth day of the month of Muharram 
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began with evil omens. The mullahs and an unbelievably 
efficient underground organization had called the Islamic 
masses to gather during the morning hours. They were to 
assemble around Taleghanis house and from there set out on a 
march through the city from east to west. 

A young Armenian woman who was closer to the Marxist 
Popular Fedayeen than the Islamic fanatics was assigned to 
accompany us. We left the hotel as dawn was breaking. The fog 
hung deep over the city, but the rain had stopped. No one 
knew what the army was going to do. The military attachés had 
told me about violent arguments at court, where General 
Oveissi, the martial-law administrator, pleaded the case for 
harsh repression and was ready to organize a blood bath. But 
Prime Minister Azhari, who had been close to the Shah since 
their days when they had both attended the military academy, 
shrank back from the idea of such a massacre, probably 
recognizing its futility. And the Shah, who had ditacoed 
himself from his former prime minister, Abba Amir Hoveida, 
was not bloodthirsty either. In the end the Army was ordered 
merely to clear the center of the city. It was at that moment 
that the people of Tehran knew that nothing could now avert 
the victory of Islam. 

The drive into town was oppressive. The military patrols 
were nervous. More than once we encountered a roadblock, 
signaled by the menacing outline of a tank. But we always 
managed to find an opening we could drive through. The great 
stone canyons of the inner city were almost empty of people. 
Our Iranian companions were waiting for us at the crossing of 
Avenue Reza Shah. Hushi and Brahim were among them. 
They pointed out several houses where we might find a hiding 
place should the troops decide to strike back after all. 

Suddenly, as if at a secret command, the huge demonstra- 
tion proclaiming the revolution approached from the side 
streets and alleyways. The men, walking in close ranks, carried 
green and black flags. Their banners displayed the slogans of 
the uprising. The masses that seemed to have been so 
unexpectedly conjured up from nowhere seemed calm, as- 
sured of victory, prepared to bring the utmost sacrifice. 

We climbed up an overpass and stared at a sea of people 
moving toward us from the bazaar. The white and black 
turbans of the mullahs formed a closed cohort, but most 
impressive was the endless parade of the women veiled in 
black that took its place in the procession in compact marching 











cadres, like a regiment of widows and orphans. I called to Jossi 
to set up the camera, took my place before the first row of the 
demonstrators, whose banner saluted the “Shiite Revolution,” 
and began my commentary with the words, “At this moment 
the Islamic Revolution has de facto been proclaimed in 
Tehran.” I followed this statement with a verse from the Koran 
that I just happened to remember. I intended it for the ears of 
the attentively listening Iranians all around me: “For lo, 
paradise belongs to those who toil on the paths of Allah, who 
kill and are killed, the true promise is meant for them... .” 
That day at least a million people moved through Tehran in 
perfect order and discipline. The slogans had been carefully 
agreed upon beforehand by the mullahs during the days of 
preparation for the event. Allahu akbar—the shout became 
more and more obsessive, and ever more frequently its 
response, like an echo, was heard: Khomeini rachbar— 
“Khomeini is our leader.” On one banner I made out the 
slogan, “Our revolution is directed against imperialism and 
Communism.” A small troop of Tudeh Party members, eager 
to display their Marxist slogans, was dispersed by the Islamic 
organization for the maintenance of public order, and their 
posters were torn up. We were offered an unforgettable sight: 
Past us, by the hundreds of thousands, filed the merchant 
goutlds of the bazaar, university and high school students, the 
ower echelons of the civil service, the people of Tehran, and 
especially the mustazafin—the disadvantaged and poor from 
the slums at the southern outskirts of the city. These last were 
the people Khomeini had most effectively mobilized, these 
were the people he felt closest to. 

e mustazafin were the spearhead of the Islamic awaken- 
ing. The glittering world of the Pahlavi regime, the craze for 
ostentation of the wealthy, the unholy technology of Western 
foreignization had remained outside their realm. They had 
seen that world from its periphery, from the perspective of the 
trash cans, the refuse of the promised wealth. These “disin- 
herited” had come from wretched villages. Originally blinded 
by the lights of the big city, they had been lured into 
a psychosis of helplessness and uprootedness, They were 
searching for a class of their own, for traditional values. for a 
creed to which they could cling. They had nowhere to turn 
except the recollection of Islam, a return to the certainties of 
faith, the promise of a primal devout society where, according 
to the will of Mohammed and Ali, all men were equal before 
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their Creator, where the word “Islam” meant pious and 
trusting submission to the divine will. 

This army of mustazafin—you could tell them by their bony 
skulls, their stubbly beards, their rags—was led by the well- 
fed mullahs wearing their ceremonial abas like victors. Some 
of them danced like rapturous dervishes, on the edge of 
hysterical collapse. Others moved with biblical dignity and 
glowing eyes. From their midst were heard those verses of the 
Koran that expressed an incendiary, revolutionary message: 
“Disinherited, rise and defend yourselves. . . . Arise to 
preserve Islam, for it is your duty to defend it!” 

“You are martyrs, like our Imam Hussein!” came the cry of 
the crowd through the canyons of the streets. The revolution 
was not the only event happening here. Muharram, the Shiite 
month of mourning, was in full swing. This year the mullahs 
did not stop the march of the faithful for the usual scenes of 
flagellation. In December 1978 there were no flagellants, no 
bloody whips or knife wounds inflicted on themselves by the 
entranced faithful in order to share in the passion of their holy 
model, the Imam Hussein. This day they incurred greater 
dangers and more acute suffering. They knew that the bullets 
of the Shahs public-order forces might rain down on them at 
any moment. Never had they felt so close to the Prophet's 
grandson Hussein, who, thirteen hundred years ago, during 
the battle of Kerbela, had been ambushed by his enemy Yazid, 
the satanic usurper, Hussein had been be headed and trampl- 
ed by horses. Muharram commemorated his martyrdom; now, 
in 1978, Tehran saw a belated vindication, the posthumous 
triumph of the Party of Ali. The battle of Kerbela was 
reenacted and the outcome was reversed. The victor in this 
struggle between God and Satan, between good and evil, 
between light and darkness was the new Hussein, embodied 
in Ruholla Khomeini, the Ayatollah—which translates as “sign 
of God"—who was waiting in Neauphle-le-Chateau for his 
hour to strike. On the other side stood the new loser, the 
vanquished villain of this holy moment, the reincarnation of 
the cruel Caliph Yazid. This incarnation of evil, this satan in 
human shape bore the name of Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. 

The following day, known as ashura, the tenth day of the 
holy month of Muharram, the climax of this Shiite passion play 
confirmed the success of the revolution. Once again hundreds 
of thousands gathered, surging forward with discipline and 























deliberation toward the strange-looking Shahyad Monument, 
which the Shah had erected to the greater glory of his dynasty. 
The white momument near the airport, which resembled a 
nuclear reactor, was painted all over with Islamic slogans. 

The mullahs were hoisted onto the top of a Volkswagen bus 
for the days sermon. Jossi shoved his camera practically under 
their noses, but they were not in the least disconcerted; they 
enjoyed the publicity. The rejoicing and approval of the crowd 
flowed toward them like the roar of the ocean. We were 

jammed in among the faithful. To be on the safe side, Hushi 
had assigned us three giant bodyguards with green armbands. 
But we did not need them at all. 

There was no longer any fear of military retaliation. The 
memorial service for the martyrs turned into a popular 
celebration. The young Armenian woman next to me had all 
this time been silent, affected and thoughtful. Then she could 
no longer keep her feelings to herself. “What Marxism could 
not achieve,’ she said tonelessly, “was brought about by a 
bunch of mullahs.” Before driving back to the Hilton, I found 
myself affectionately embraced by my bodyguard. He kissed 
me on both cheeks. The giant had a five-days’ growth of beard. 

Alongside these public mass parades the Shiite revolution- 
aries enjoyed playing at conspiracy and secrecy in the shadowy 
atmosphere of ketman. We had to change cars three times, we 
were driven in circles through a maze of little streets before 
arriving at the Ayatollah Taleghanis hiding place, in a central 
control post of the movement. 

Taleghanis renown was comparable to Khomeini’ prestige. 
Underneath the surface—visible only to initiates—the two 
devout old men were rivals. Much more than Khomeini, 
Taleghani was imbued with the agonizing glow of martyrdom. 
For years he had suffered in the dank cellars of SAVAK. He had 
been tortured. His own daughter, it was said, had been raped 
before his eyes by the Shahs myrmidons. One of his sons, who 
fought in the ranks of the Marxist-Leninist Popular Feday- 
een—some claimed that he had been a Maoist—was killed, 
presumably by a rival faction. Taleghani had become the 
symbol of suffering and so satisfied the lugubrious expectations 
of his Shiite followers. 

After a brief discussion with the armed civilians who 
guarded his refuge, we were admitted to a large room which 
was, as usual, furnished only with carpets. Taleghani sat tailor 
fashion along one wall, and I iaoetted Gave to his left. I had 
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rarely seen a more dignified old man. His beard was white as 
snow. His tired eyes gazed benignly from behind thick lenses 

at visitors. His pale skin under the black turban seemed almost 

transparent. Taleghani was probably of an age with Khomeini. 

Fifteen years in prison had exhausted his strength, but he 

emanated a goodness wholly missing in Khomeini. 

Taleghani held no great opinion of the stringent theocracy 
being planned by the exile of Neauphle-le-Chateau. He too 
wanted to see the clergy participate in the Iranian legisla- 
ture—a provision, incidentally, of the 1906 constitution, which 
was still theoretically in force. But, presumably influenced 
by his children, who sympathized with the extreme left, 
Taleghani had some understanding of progress, of the desire, 
especially among the young, for social change informed by 
more than the medieval model and the utopia of early Islam. 
“The religious leaders,” Taleghani said forcefully, “should not 
assume direct power in an Islamic republic. That is, they 
should not themselves be the rulers; rather, they will present 
the people with some figures who are trustworthy, and the 
people will render their verdict.” 

I quickly understood that this secretive spiritual leader of 
the Tehran Shiite community was not revealing his ultimate 
intentions and convictions to me. After the interview a shy 
young mullah took me aside. “Taleghani wants to restore a 
broad coalition of the ulema, the body of religious scholars, at 
the head of the spiritual community,” he explained to me in 
fluent English. The reforming ideas of Ali Shariati, he assured 
me, could easily be reconciled with the basic sacred principles 
of Islam. A classless society would fulfill the Korans law of 
tauchid, the unity ordained by God. 

Taleghani had the loyalty of the merchants and artisans of 
the bazaars. True, these bazaari had joined the religious cause 
not for reasons of spiritual rapture but for very material 
interests. The traditional merchant guilds had paid the price 
for financial concentration under the Pahlavi regime. The 
abuses of wildly flourishing neocapitalism and precipitate 
industrialization had cost the bazaar its trade monopoly. More 
important was the fact that the students, the intelligentsia, also 
trusted Taleghani and saw in him a necessary counterweight to 
the rigid zeal of a Khomeini. 

Strange and secret world of the Shia! At least three hundred 
ayatollahs—some thought there were as many as a thousand— 
practiced their office of religious leaders and advisers in Iran. 
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Of course there was no priest class in the Christian sense; but 
far more than in the Sunnite branch of Islam, the highest 
interpreters of the religion—a half-dozen ayatollahs al uzma, 
acting in the name of ijtihad—the “devout effort” of interpreta- 
tion and application of the holy texts—actually controlled 
individual freedom to do so. About eighty thousand mullahs 
preached and prayed in the mosques. In addition there were 
numerous other categories of spiritual leaders. The transition 
to the apex of the ayatollahs was formed by the hojatalislam, 
“proofs of Islam.” At least half a million other Iranians 
considered themselves sayyed, legitimate descendants of the 
Prophet, entitled to wear the black turban, At least the 
Orientalists in the Western intelligence services should have 
understood that an immense potential was ready to explode. 
An enormous number could aspire to raising the green banner 
of the Prophet, the black flag of mourning for the slayings of Alli 
and Hussein. 

Late that night a colleague from East Germany and [| sat 
over a bottle of scotch in the hotel bar. He had sought me out, 
and the thought crossed my mind that it was unlikely that 
journalism was the only trade he practiced in Tehran. He and I 
spent hours trying to explain the phenomenon of the Shia. 
“Some scholars,” the portly East Berliner said, “compare the 
leadership structures of the Party of Ali with the strict 
hierarchy of the Roman church. They claim that the Shiites are 
the Catholics of Islam. But what really counts is ijtihad, the 
personal interpretation of the traditional texts, the Koran and 
the hadith. And that’ fundamentally different from the 
consensus principle of the Sunna, from ijma. Believe me, I see 
the Shiites as the Protestants of Islam, and I know what I’m 
talking about: my father was a Lutheran minister.” 

The foreign residents in Tehran finally understood that the 
moment was at hand. To the last they had clung to the hope 
that the Shah would, when push came to shove. dispatch his 
powerful militia to quell the uprising. Their judgement was 
clouded by their own commercial interests and by the pomp of 
the court. Nevertheless, wishing wouldn't make it so. 

Perhaps the man who can most easily be forgiven for these 
misjudgments was the United States ambassador, William 
Sullivan, though his reports lulled Washington into an opti- 
mism that was to have grave consequences. I had first met the 
white-haired Sullivan, handsome as a movie star, in Indochina. 
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There he had seen how United States policy in Vietnam had 
tried to enlist Buddhism in the struggle to contain the 
revolutionary gospel of Communism. But the Buddhist doc- 
trine of renunciation was entirely unsuitable to militant 
defense. That experience probably left the American diplomat 
with a low opinion of the role of religion in politics; and when 
he searched for possible insurgents in Iran, he was more 
likely—as were his colleagues in the CIA—to suspect their 
existence behind the red emblems of the Marxist partisans 
than under the musty turbans of the mullahs. When Sullivan 
finally recognized the error of his evaluation of Islam and 
began to cable very pragmatic suggestions to Washington, 
President Carter was so angry at his deputy in Tehran that he 
refused even to acknowledge these reports. 

The last cocktail parties of the European industrial repre- 
sentatives and businessmen were held in an atmosphere that 
vacillated between fear and gallows humor. Such receptions 
always took place in the elegant Shemiran quarter. The 
luxurious mansions thickly clustered on the hill competed in 
ostentation, though their architecture suffered from a sad lack 
of imagination. “The new bourgeoisie—and there are more of 
these people, by the way, than most of the Shah’s enemies like 
to believe—isn't worth much when it comes to defending the 
regime, I was told. 

This class of the privileged around the Peacock Throne had 
no ideological motives to put up against the Islamic revolution. 
There was good reason to call Tehran an intellectual desert. 
The only book that was a best-seller in these exalted circles 
was entitled How to Care for Your Car. 

The foreign colony was abuzz with the latest news of what 
was happening around the Shah. The monarch had barricaded 
himself even more resolutely inside the Niavaran Palace. The 
correspondent from Le Figaro, who had personal access to 
Empress Farah Diba, told me about the Shah’s “cyclothymic” 
situation: At one moment he was burning with determination 
and confidence; the next minute he was sunk in the deepest 
depression and despair, which spread to those around him. 
Perhaps these mood swings could be explained by the strong 
medication that had been prescribed for Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavis fatal illness, at that time still a secret, “The court 
suffers from confusion and perplexity,” my French colleague 
reported. “And the only man in the palace is the Empress.” 
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How much longer would the army stand by its emperor? 
This crucial question was troubling everyone. It was a miracle 
that the armed forces had not yet fallen apart. The Shah had 
done nothing, nothing at all, to elicit ovale and devotion in 
this hour of extreme testing. The military attachés looked at 
the Army with deep concern. Most of the company-grade 
officers and the enlisted men came from the country and 
maintained close family ties with the simple people; and these 
people had remained religious, as time woul show. When the 
crisis came to a head, would they open fire on their Islamic 
brothers? On the other hand, we were assured, the Shah could 
count on the technical troops, especially the Air Force, whose 
oficers had been trained in the United States; these services 
were armed against the obscurantism of the mullahs with the 
latest equipment. 

In fact, when the short civil war broke out, the Air Force 
was the first to go over to the forces of the Islamic revolution. 
All forecasts turned out to be false. In February 1979, when 
the Shahs flight initiated the ultimate testing of the armed 
forces, it was shown that the best-equipped soldiers in the 
world were totally useless in street fighting and partisan 
battles. The most perfected tanks rolled through the maze of 
streets in the capital like helpless bulls in the arena and were 
cracked with Molotov cocktails thrown by young amateurs. 
The Imperial Guard, the Shah’ pride and joy—the javidan, 
“immortals,” as he called them—hoisted the white flag when a 
confused pile of poorly armed fedayeen stormed their bar- 
racks. The collapse of this army, which according to the 
imperial program was designed to control more firepower than 
all of NATO by the year 1982, took on the dimensions of an Old 
Testament destruction as if the words mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin had appeared in letters of fire on the walls of 
Niavaran Palace. 


In Neauphle-le-Chateau the mullahs and the professional 
revolutionaries were filling their suitcases and packing up their 
bundles for the trip to Tehran. Khomeini was certain of victory. 
The head of the regency council, Jalal al-Din Tehrani, an old 
Majlis hand, had requested a meeting with the Imam. 
Khomeini successfully demanded Tehranis abdication before 
he would grant him a short, rebuffing audience. 

When the Shahs last head of government, Shapur Bakhtiar, 
a steadfast opponent of the Pahlavi regime, was reluctantly 
appointed by the departing Shah, an irreconcilable conflict 
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with Khomeini was set in motion. Bakhtiar, an Iranian patriot 
of Turkish descent, was an enemy of the Shah, but he also 
despised the mullahs and Islamic theocracy. This feudalist, 
allied by marriage to the earlier Qajar dynasty, could not help 
but appear a godless blasphemer in the Ayatollahs eyes. 
Bakhtiar was completely Westernized, had married a French- 
woman, had served in the French army, and had become a 
French national. Furthermore he was willing, with the help of 
the armed forces, to take up the test of strength with the Shiite 
movement. 

The outcome of this gamble was never in doubt. And 
President Carters amateurish attempts at intervention made 
certain that Bakhtiar would drive the Iranian Army into a 
desperate and inglorious street battle from which its remnants 
were to emerge demoralized and dishonored. 

But in Neauphle-le-Chateau we had not yet reached that 
point. I had sent the Imam a tape of the film we had shot 
during Muharram in Tehran, and Jossi reported that the old 
man had clearly been impressed. Actually my Koran quotation 
had not, under the circumstances, been entirely appropriate, 
he had remarked indulgently, and had proposed a different 
sura. In view of the imminent return of the Ayatollah to Iran, 
Sadegh Tabatabai suggested to us that Khomeinis son Ahmed 
should tell his fathers life story before our cameras. Late one 
night young Ahmed Khomeini came to our Paris studio and sat 
down at my desk under a nostalgic poster with the inscription, 
“Follow Me to Saigon.” He gave us much more than mere 
anecdotes; he developed his fathers ideas about the Islamic 
Kingdom of God. He spoke with a sense of irony, showing 
special amusement at those Marxist Persians in exile who had 
believed for a time that they could enmesh the old Ayatollah 
from Qum in their own ideological goals. In the end they had 
succumbed to the charisma of this preacher or, at the very 
least, found themselves forced to accept and adapt to the 
religious frenzy that, like a pentecostal event, had overcome 
the Iranian diaspora. 

On the night of Operation Flying Carpet, when Ruhollah 
Khomeini returned to Tehran, I found only a single reporter 
from the Iron Curtain countries among the many journalists 
gathered at the airport in Paris. It was my Hungarian friend 
Laszlo; in Indochina he had helped me smuggle out the film of 
my imprisonment by the Vietcong. “You, a Marxist, in the 
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entourage of this holy man?” I asked. “Dont you think that the 
reawakening of myths could be dangerous for you people?” 
Laszlo laughed. “I’m not totally ignorant. In Hungary we 
know the myth that might have been invented to fit the 
Shah—the legend of the colossus with feet of clay.” 








“By Their Enemies 
Ye Shall Know Them” 





Tehran, September 1979 


Te revolution had been in 
effect for nine months. But the disturbances had not abated. 
Right after we arrived in Tehran, my camera crew and I joined 
one of the demonstrations that happened almost every day 
against American imperialism. Because we had not yet been 
issued our official press cards, we were briefly detained at a 
local police station by “Guards of the Revolution’"—pasdaran, 
to use the Farsi word. A few words in Arabic relaxed the 
situation, and we could continue our work. 

In Paris, Iran had been described to us as an entire country 
steeped in seething, murderous chaos. The reality of Tehran 
was quite different. The major problem in keeping order was 
still just traffic anarchy: The streets were endlessly clogged 
with cars. We really could not find revolutionary tribunals at 
every street corner, even if the front pages of the Iranian 
newspapers continued, with downright Maoist zeal, to feature 
pictures of firing squads gunning down the enemies of the 
Islamic revolution—former SAVAK agents and officers loyal to 
the Shah, along with drug dealers and homosexuals. And by no 
means were all the women in Tehran wearing the veil. The 
worst suffering that foreigners had to endure was the absolute 
prohibition on alcohol, and even the lavish stores of cheap 
caviar could not make up for the loss. The hotels that had 
swimming pools were now forced to observe rigidly separate 
hours for men and women, but at teatime in the lobby of the 
Intercontinental it was still possible to see very animated 
Iranian demimondaines casting inviting glances. 

The anti-American demonstrations in the Avenue Takhte 
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Jamshid could not really surprise or scare anyone who was 
familiar with Eastern attitudes. Of course the Shahs sojourn in 
Mexico and his alleged conspiracy against the Shiite order in 
Tehran were the dominant topics of the accusatory speeches 
shouted into the crowd by a couple of stubble-bearded, 
muddle-headed men who took the improvised podium. Inevit- 
ably Israel and Zionism came in for their share of denuncia- 
tion, and the crowd cheered the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. 

Yasir Arafat's followers were now officially housed in the 
building that had held the liaison detachment of Israel experts 
during the Shah’ reign. Khomeinis people had destroyed it in 
the uprising, and it had not yet occurred to anyone that the 
new PLO headquarters could be even provisionally repaired. 

The hostile shouts of the demonstrators were also directed 
against all the governments of the Arab world that were not in 
sympathy with the Iranian revolution. The Baath government 
of Iraq was accused of conspiracy and of instigating the 
Kurdish uprising. Anwar el-Sadat of Egypt was reviled as a 
capitalist, and the rulers of Saudi Arabia also found themselves 
listed among the enemies of Allah. At the same time the 
Marxist regime of President Mohammed Nur Taraki, who had 
usurped power in Afghanistan in April 1978 and had accepted 
dependence on Moscow, was pilloried for its betrayal of Islam. 
The Soviet Union shared the dock with the United States and 
Israel. The Iranian revolutionaries seemed to believe firmly in 
the old proverb of “The more enemies, the greater the honor.” 
The participants in this routine demonstration, their faces 
distorted with rage as they shouted their slogans, toyed 
menacingly with their weapons insofar as they had any. But 
between shouts and outrage they smiled at us in a friendly way 
and directed us to the best vantage points for taking pictures. 

In the crowd I recognized a group of Afghans by their typical 
round caps of brown wool from Nuristan. These bearded men 
with heads like eagles turned out to be mujahedeen. They 
carried the portrait of a relatively young man with a full beard 
and stern eyes under the tall astrakhan hat. “That is Engineer 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the leader of our Holy War,” one 
young Afghan explained to me in an English that I could barely 
understand. What was the name of their movement, I asked. 
“Hezb e-Islami,” the Afghan answered: the Islamic Party of 
Afghanistan. “Hezb will free us from the yoke of the godless 
Soviets.” 
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Late that evening Iranian friends and I drove into the hills 
above Tehran, not far from Niavaran Palace. A kind of cheerful 
carnival had unfolded there. Forbidden to sell alcoholic 
beverages, the stalls hawked Coca-Cola and ginger ale. Shish 
kebab was prepared on spits. My friend Khadili, a young 
physician who fLaensd to one of the extreme-right splinter 
parties of pan-Iranian nationalists, was amused at this nightly 
fun fair that was so much at odds with the official puritanism of 
the Islamic republic. “Do you know who owns these snack bars 
and street restaurants? Youll never guess. Some are students 
who couldn't take their exams, so now they can’t find jobs and 
have to look for new ways to earn their keep. But even more of 
these instant restaurant owners are former pimps from the 
red-light district of Tehran, which was destroyed and burned 
down by the self-righteous prigs and gangs of brawlers we call 
hezbollahi here. This peoples park shows you the other side of 
the coin, the counterpart to Islamic zeal—that is, the Persian 
art of adaptation, of cynicism, of unbridled individualism and 
an instinct for the quick buck. Theres nothing like it outside 
the East. Don't be fooled by those zealous pseudoprophets 
who are in the saddle today. We're an ancient, skeptical, 
decadent people, capable of any opportunism, any betrayal, 
any deception. What we need is a great warlike confrontation 
to harden the nation, to forge it into a unit, to tear it away from 
its morbid religious or mercantile tendencies. Perhaps the 
Afghanistan conflict will give us a crack at regeneration.” 

Leila, another friend, had only amusement for Khadilis 
emotional accusation. She was also a physician, teaching 
psychiatry at the University of Tehran. She had dyed her 
luxurious hair blonde, and she used plenty of makeup to 
enhance her natural charms. Tonight she was wearing a 
provocative, almost transparent dress. She had grave doubts 
about whether she would be allowed to go on teaching. “A 
regime that damns the teachings of Sigmund Freud as anti- 
Islamic and psychoanalysis as the devils work doesnt have 
much use for psychiatry,” she said with a hint of gallows 
humor. “I'll have to find a way to practice abroad, in Europe. 
This country is headed for a phase of acute schizophrenia, but 
individual therapy isn't possible any more. 

“As a woman, I'm going to find chances to work increasingly 
limited anyway. I'm already considered one of the taghuti, the 
godless ones, and the only reason I haven't been called on the 
public carpet yet is because the university is so preoccupied 
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with the battle thats going on between the Marxist fedayeen, 
the Moslem-socialist mujahedeen, and the Islamic-fanatical 
hezbollahi; they go at it with truncheons—sometimes with 
submachine guns. 

“Look at the mullahs today. They've stopped walking—now 
they strut or float through our streets. It used to be, when one 
of these turban wearers crossed the street when I was driving, 
I'd step on the gas to hurry him up. Today these prigs show off 
their laughable male dignity like victors. And yet they feel 
deeply threatened by womens tellurian energies. Believe me, 
I've studied these things. If the Moslem world continues to 
imprison itself in misogynous puritanism, in the finicky purity 
that Khomeini calls for in his writings, if young men are kept 
from any contact with the other sex before they manage to get 
settled enough to marry—usually much too late—then sexual 
frustration will intensify to the point where it becomes 
unbearable. One day the whole Islamic East will explode in a 
communal sperm tantrum.” 

A large American limousine, sirens howling and lights 
flashing, was making its way through the holiday crowd that 
was enjoying its modest share of mutton and Coca-Cola or 
crowding around a jukebox blaring American hits. The car 
windows let us see badly shaven faces and gun muzzles. 
“Those are the pooh-bahs of the revolution, the members of 
the Islamic Committee.” Khadilis voice expressed profound 
contempt. “But don't make the same mistake as so many 
Westerners. Dont think the religious wave is a short-term, 
transitional thing. Bedrock has risen to the surface. It will be a 
long time before we see the end of the earthquake.” 

We had planned to leave Tehran for Kurdistan almost at 
once; but on our second day in the country an unexpected 
event made mincemeat of our schedule. Ayatollah Taleghani 
died during the night, after a heated discussion with the Soviet 
ambassador. The news spread quickly, and suddenly all] Iran 
was plunged into the voluptuousness of Shiite mourning. 

An endless procession of cars started out early in the 
morning, headed for the cemetery of Behesht-e Zahra, where 
Taleghani was to be interred that afternoon. Black flags flapped 
on top of the overcrowded buses whose hoods were decorated 
with pictures of the late ayatollah. The women in the crowd 
wore the black chador. The pasdaran had wound black crepe 
around the barrels of their guns. Hundreds of thousands 
crowded around the freshly dug grave. Television was covering 
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the scene from a helicopter. It was as if an eerie procession of 
black ants was circling Behesht-e Zahra. 


Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, the conspirator from Neauphle-le- 
Chateau, was now the director of Iranian television. At his 
orders, the program consisted entirely of religious chants, 
sermons by the mullahs, and recitations from the Koran: this 
new direction did not exactly raise the medium’ popularity 
among large segments of the viewing public. Little by little the 
excesses of the “mullahcracy” came to be annoying. 

Ghotbzadeh received us most cordially—an unusual warmth 
in this vain, introverted man. He had remained Khomeinis 
loyal follower, and at the time no one suspected that a few 
months later this Shiite zealot would draw the fire of the most 
fanatical mullahs. Because of the official state mourning, he 
was wearing a black suit and a black shirt open at the neck, 
lending his expressive features a demonic touch. The sec- 
retaries in his outer office—who were, of course, also dressed 
in black blouses and skirts—looked much more gentle, 
Mourning became them very well—in these early months of 
the revolution they were not yet prepared to give up lipstick. 
An absurd rumor was making the rounds of Tehran that every 
unmarried female public employee would have to undergo a 
test of virginity in order to keep her job. 


Two days later an official memorial service for Teleghani was 
held on the university grounds. This was where the revolution 
had claimed its bloodiest sacrifices. 

We had difficulty making our way through the excited 
crowd. Over and over we bumped into the clusters of young 
men who, forming a circle, performed a flagellation scene. As 
hard as they could they beat themselves rhythmically with 
their fists on their shoulders, chests, and skulls. Once again 
Ayatollah Taleghani stood for the reincarnation of the holy 
martyr Hussein. The singsong with which they accompanied 
these exercises was like the litanies of Muharram, the lamenta- 
tion about the passion of Kerbela. “Hussein no longer has a 
companion, they chanted. “Hussein no longer has power, 
Hussein no longer has water.” And then, in an abrupt 
reference to the current political situation in Iran and in total 
disregard for the strain between the two Shiite dignitaries, 

Khomeini no longer has a brother.” 
Khomeini had not left his residence in the holy city of Qum 
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to attend the ceremonies honoring Taleghani. His absence was 
all the more remarkable as it now became known that 
Taleghani had been the head of the secret Revolutionary 
Council that wielded a great deal more power than did the 
official Iranian government of Prime Minister Mahdi Bazargan. 

The crowd around the university was electrified.,From time 
to time a bearded man or a veiled woman would jump up, 
shouting panegyrics to the departed. The pasdaran, armed 
with Russian-made rifles, had taken up positions on the roofs of 
the surrounding buildings. Many of them were wearing 
camouflage jackets. There were some wild figures among 
them. Hardly any members of the official militia were present. 

The eyes of the foreign diplomats were riveted on two 
separate groups of mourners. On one side of the entrance 
steps crouched the members of the Bazargan government. The 
Prime Minister, a highly regarded expert on oil extraction, 
held a university professorship; during the Mossadegh days he 
had belonged to the religious wing of the National Front. He 
was an attractive older man with a bald head, glasses, and a 
goatee. Khomeini himself had installed him at the head of the 


government, though his appointment prudently was to last — 


only through the transition period, until new parliamentary 
elections could be held. Bazargans ministers wore Western- 
style suits, and their appearance created a feeling of confi- 
dence. 

The other side of the staircase held a different category of 


dignitaries: the turban wearers, the mullahs, basking in their — 


newly won importance. They were the actual masters of the 
situation—everyone could feel as much. My old friend Hushi 
took me by the hand, and with an approach that was almost 
humble, he introduced me to a somewhat frightening figure, a 
tall ayatollah with a black turban, conspicuous by his luxuriant 
red beard, the immaculate elegance of his clerical robes, and 
his arrogant stance. The holy man took no more than fleeting 
notice of me. His name was Mohammed Beheshti; according 
to Hushi, he had lived in Hamburg for five years, where he 
had been the imam of the largest Shiite mosque in Europe. 

Prime Minister Bazargan stepped up to the speakers 
lectern. This liberal, conciliatory man had lost an effective ally 
in Taleghani. He lamented the death of an excellent democrat- 
ic leader, whom Iran would sorely miss in the days to come. 
With all his Islamic orthodoxy, Taleghani had been a man of 
progress and of modern ideas. 
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This eulogy could hardly please the clerics. That same 
evening Khomeinis response was made public. The Imam, 
speaking from Qum, let it be known that Taleghani was to be 
considered great, not because he had been liberal, democrat- 
ic, or progressive, but because he had opposed the Shah as an 
exemplary Moslem. 

The day of mourning was tiring; I looked forward to an 
evening of frivolous distraction. The three young Englishmen 
who were working for Reuters and who brought so much wit 
and expertise to their analysis of events in Iran invited me to 
an alcoholic supper—a dissolute plan, considering the strictly 
teetotal policy of the government. Its fanatic followers, 
showing all the signs of mental derangement, had smashed 
tens of thousands of bottles of whiskey and wine in the cellars 
of the large hotels that catered to foreigners. 

Our tryst was at a Korean restaurant in a secluded side 
street. You needed a personal introduction to be admitted. We 
were almost alone at dinner on the second floor. The Koreans, 
with smiling discretion, brought Danish beer, Scotch whiskey, 
and French wine, as much as we wanted. Soon we were in 
high spirits. The Englishmen, who were superbly informed, 
commented on the phenomenon of Khomeini as well as on the 
Shiite revolution, with an acuteness and bite reminiscent of 
Evelyn Waugh in Black Mischief. It did not seem to me as if I 
were spending the evening in an Eastern speakeasy of the kind 
that was popular during Prohibition in the United States. 
Strangely enough, the discreet and polite atmosphere of this 
unusual establishment made me think of a luxury brothel in 
the Far East. Sin has various faces, and yet they may be quite 
similar. 


My personal patron, the man who had made it possible for 
us to report on the Iranian revolution for German television, 
was Sadegh Tabatabai. As the newly installed deputy prime 
minister in the Bazargan government, he served as official 
spokesman. After a casual body search, we were admitted to 
his office. Tabatabai rose to greet us, wearing a well-tailored 
light-colored suit. He had clearly gained in stature and 
authority since the days in Neauphle-le-Chateau. But he still 
radiated the same warmth and cordiality. In describing the 
problems and difficulties of his country he did not mince 
words. He spoke of the confusion in Kurdistan, where the 
Russians were said to supply the insurgents with weapons, just 
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as the Soviet Union apparently also incited the insurgency of 
the Sunnite tribes in Iranian Baluchistan. | 

Next to Tabatabais desk hung the large green, white, and 
red flag of Iran. “I care about this symbol of our state,” 
Tabatabai declared. “Do you know that the Imam”—he meant 
Khomeini— ‘never lets himself be seen under a Persian flag 
and that he also systematically avoids the word ‘Iran’? For him 
this is a purely Islamic revolution, a matter of religion rather 
than nationalism.” It was clear that it was Tabatabais special 
task in Bazargans cabinet to mediate between the Prime 
Minister, to whom he was loyally devoted, and the Ayatollah of 
Qum, a member of Tabatabais family by virtue of the fact that 
he was Ahmed Khomeinis father-in-law. 


Tabatabai had assigned two very different men to escort us 
on our trip to Kurdistan. One was Abol Fadl, a young architect 
who, because of the political situation, could no longer find 
professional commissions. Abol Fadl was the grandson of an 
ayatollah and, as a sayyed, was entitled to wear the black 
turban of a descendent of the Prophet. He turned out to be a 
cheerful companion, with very liberal ideas. He pretended to 
be something of a playboy. He had studied in England and was 
still mooning over a blonde in London. His skeptical and 
engaging presence balanced the sinister excesses of the Islamic 
zealots. 

But it was he, too, who qualified our disgust at the speedy 
justice of the Islamic tribunals. He kept reminding us of the 
excesses of the recent European past. The West was expres- 
sing outrage at the fact that after a quarter of a century of total 
despotism under the Shah, six hundred people were con- 
demned to death; but when France was liberated in 1944, 
according to official figures, thirty thousand people were 
executed—treal or presumed collaborators and followers of the 
Vichy regime, which had lasted a mere four years. When we 
spoke, Abol Fadl could not have suspected that the worst 
excesses of Iranian revolutionary justice were yet to come. 

The role of Quassem, our other escort, was harder to 
pinpoint. In contrast to Abol Fadls fashionable elegance, 
Quassem seemed to care nothing about clothes; he sported a 
fair amount of stubble, in the manner of Yasir Arafat. Because 
he was a member of the new secret service, he was able to 
open a number of doors during our travels that would 
otherwise have remained closed. But of course he also 
watched us. 
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At one time Quassam had hoped to become an engineer. But 
during the final years of the Pahlavi regime he found his way 
into the seething cauldron that was Lebanon. In the PLO 
camps, where he was trained as a fedayeen, he became 
infected with the Palestinian mentality—a mixture of despair, 
revolutionary hysteria, lack of self-control, compulsive spying, 
and reckless courage. And yet he remained a likable fellow, a 
little naive. He never tired of discussing “Islamic ideology,” 
though he was hard put to cite specifics of the intellectual 
content of this diffuse world view. 

After his training by E] Fatah, Quassam was absorbed into 
the Shiite militia in southern Lebanon, Amal—meaning 
“Hope.” After centuries of oppression by the Sunnite power 
structures and their own feudal lords, the Arabic-Lebanese 
Shiites finally gained a belated political self-consciousness 
through this organization. Amal reminded the Shiite Leban- 
ese, most of whom lived in the tableland of the Bekaa valley, 
that their numbers—just about a third of the total Lebanese 
population—made them the predominant religious group. 

The growth of the Lebanese Shia into a political and military 
factor had been miraculously advanced by the appearance of a 
bearded giant of Iranian origin. Imam Mousa Sadr, whom his 
opponents described as an Oriental Rasputin, had at one time 
been Khomeini’ favorite student. Furthermore, he was one of 
Sadegh Tabatabais uncles. Under Mousa Sadr’s charismatic 
leadership, the awakening of the Party of Ali took place in the 
mountains of Lebanon, where their ancestors had once sought 
refuge from merciless Sunnite persecution. Inevitably there 
were conflicts and tensions with the Palestinian fedayeen, who 
had established battle stations against Israel in the Shiite 
settlements south of the Litani River and behaved as if the area 
were occupied territory. Mousa Sadr had become such an 
enigmatic and influential figure in the maze of the Lebanon 
crisis that his enemies, whoever they were, took a great 
interest in seeing him eliminated. While visiting in Tripoli, 
where he was supposed to meet with Colonel Qaddafi, Mousa 
Sadr was eliminated, presumably killed, whereupon he im- 
mediately became transfigured with the glow of Shiite martyr- 
dom in the eyes of his followers. The people around Khomeini 
believed, probably not without some justification, that a 
faction of the Palestinians at least had a part in the conspiracy 
against Sadr. 

Relations between the Islamic revolution in Iran and the 








Palestinian Liberation Organization were not quite as smooth 
and cordial as the Western press reported them to be. Ten- 
sions arose especially because a number of Iranian Fedayeen 
e-Khalq and Mujahedeen e-Khalq were also trained in the 
PLO camps and now were suspected of conspiratorial activities 
against the men surrounding Khomeini. It was even feared 
that in a civil war they might take the other side. It is not 
surprising, then, that the Bazargan government refused to 
give the PLO permission to open a liaison office in the oil-rich 
province of Khuzistan, with its Arab population, and that 
Khomeini considered Muammar el-Qaddafi, the suspected 
murderer of his favorite pupil, an archenemy. 

In the early morning of the day I said good-bye to Tabatabai 
before flying to Kurdistan, an airplane diverted by Shiite 
hijackers made a forced landing in Tehran. The Shiite terror- 
ists from Lebanon announced that they would not release the 
passengers until the sinister circumstances of Mousa Sadrs 
disappearance had been fully brought to light. “I have 
complete understanding and sympathy for these bitter men, © 
Tabatabai told me before rushing off to the airport to act as 
official mediator. “But of course we must exercise the utmost 
caution in this affair, especially since we are pretty sure that 
my uncle, Mousa Sadr, is dead. Besides, Qaddafi is a trump 
card in the pan-Arabic game, and we can't afford to do without 
him altogether.” 

Tabatabai was quite successful in settling the incident 
without attracting much attention. 





Citadel of the Faith 


Qum, September 1979 


Goia and flowers. TI i 
of Qum, Citadel of the Faith, is sadly ugly, like site thet 
towns that suffered through the Pahlavi dynasty’ frantic edict 
to modernize. The frosted minarets trembled in the heat. The 
Best river that trickles out in the nearby desert offered no 
relief. 

Above the desolation of the city floated the two domes of the 
Shrine of Fatima. One glows in pure gold. The blue tiles of the 
other, their tone like the mysterious glow of the windows of 
Chartres Cathedral, are traced with splendid flowers, as if they 
have been plucked from the gardens of Allah. The mosque is a 
radiant vision of paradise, sharply and breathtakingly contrast- 
ing with the dark melancholy of the Shiite faith and its tireless 
passion plays. 

We were expected, and so we were led past the sign that 
forbids all non-Moslems to enter the sanctuary. A raised 
circular passage allowed us to look down on the large inner 
courtyard and the entrance to Fatimas Tomb. At the foot of the 
dome huddled the faithful—many women among them—and 
the mullahs, Some were giving a legal opinion, a fatwa, or 
were interpreting a passage from the Koran. Others were 
washing, in preparation for the next prayer session. An 
oversized colored portrait of Khomeini, showing him energet- 
ically bursting the chains of imperialist enslavement, topped 
the portal between the tall minarets, dwarfing the two armed 
pasdaran. 

_ The sanctuary of Qum is dedicated to the virgin Fatima, the 
sister of Reza, the great eighth imam, a woman martyred for 
her faith. Islam, it would seem, is not quite as misogynistic as 
it is often portrayed to be. The black chador, the apologists of 
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the Moslem revolution claim, is actually an instrument of 
social equality, for the dark garment served the poor women of 
the people by concealing their torn and patched clothing. 
“Thanks to the chador, the women stopped being objects of 

male lust,” a young mujahedeen had explained to me in 

Tehran. “Really, the West ought to be able to understand that. 

So many of your ‘liberated’ girls have given up makeup and 

any kind of artificial attractiveness and slip shapeless parkas 

over their flapping jeans.” 

Imam Khomeinis image is everywhere in Qum. On one 
poster he appears on clouds, surrounded by angels, like a stern 
judge, while at his feet crouches the satanic figure of the Shah, 
gnawed at by horrible vermin, repudiated by an Uncle Sam on 
whose top hat gleams the Star of David. In another Khomeini 
is at the center of a holy cloud, like Moses on Mount Sinai 
when he was given the Tablets of the Law. We might be 
tempted to believe that Khomeini is depicted as a prophet, 
were it not for the fact that in the Islamic faith Mohammed, 
peace and salvation come to his name, the Seal of Revelation, 
is the last and greatest of all emissaries. To a Sunnite, this 
mythologization of Imam Khomeini is nevertheless a hard 
concept to grasp, an almost ridiculous phenomenon. “Ayatol- 
lah, Sign of God”—what man in the egalitarian Sunna would 
claim such a title for himself? The association of the shouts 
“Allahu akbar” and “Khomeini rachbar’—Allah is great, 
Khomeini is our leader—is tinged with blasphemy for the non- 
Shiite Moslem. 

But in Qum we are at the heart of the mystery of faith. Here 
the Party of Ali is triumphant. After the death of Mohammed, 
his pious fellows named the most righteous man in their midst, 
Abu Bakr, to be the first caliph, the spiritual and secular 
administrator of Islam. He was succeeded by Umar, the great 
conqueror, and Uthman. The fourth caliph to be chosen was 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet’ son-in-law, husband of 

Mohammed’ daughter Fatima. When the honor of Command- 
er of the Faithful was bestowed on Ali, objections were 
immediately raised. Ruling from the new capital in Kufa, he 
was able to preside over the religious community for only five 
years. In the minds of the Shiites, this short reign was bathed 
in a holiness almost as perfect as the gathering of Mohammeds 
companions, the Ansar, in Medina. The usurper Muawiya, a 
distant relative of the Prophet, used both cunning and force to 
displace and murder the legitimate caliph, Ali. The dynasty of 
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the Omayyads, which Muawiya founded, ruled from Cordoba 
in Andalusia to Samarkand in Turkestan. According to the 
Shiite version of history, Alis two sons, the Prophets grandsons 
Hassan and Hussein, were also murdered by the Omayyads. 
The martyrdom of Imam Hussein in Kerbela represents the 
pinnacle of Shiite suffering. 

The Shiat Ali, the Party of Ali, did not capitulate after his 
death. These legitimists, who were especially strong in 
Mesopotamia (todays Iraq), considered Ali Ibn Abi Talib the 
only true heir and successor of the Prophet, discarding even 
the first three caliphs, the so-called rashidun, and all their 
archenemies from the line of the Omayyads. The rift within 
Islam was not healed when the Omayyad caliphate, ruling 
from Damascus, was replaced by the Abbasids in the capital of 
Baghdad. The schism was deepened by the very questionable 
transmission of the highest spiritual and secular powers of 
Sunnite Islam to the Ottoman conquerors from the steppes of 
Central Asia. The Sunna and its caliphs—the last of these 
vicars of Allah on earth was not removed until 1924, when 
Kemal Ataturk took over—practiced a crude form of power 
politics, expanding and defending the realm of Islam with 
force of arms. In questions of faith it leaned to an unimagina- 
tive, orthodox conformism. 

In the meantime the Party of Allah became isolated and 
devoted its energies to esoteric speculations on the unquench- 
able, divine chosenness, the infallibility of its imams. Addi- 
tional saints appeared in the lineage of Ali, Hassan, and 
Hussein, twelve in all. These direct descendants of Ali and 
Fatima were all condemned to die a violent death at the hands 
of their Sunnite persecutors. 

The last of the so-called twelve imams is the touching figure 
of a child, the five-year-old Mohammed Mahdi—mahdi mean- 
ing “the one directed by God.” In 1874 this boy disappeared in 
a subterranean vault in the city of Samara in Iraq, but 
according to Shiite belief, Mahdi did not die but continues to 
live in hiding. From his hiding place he will find his way back 
to the world at the end of time, in order to establish the 
kingdom of God and justice. Until that time the hidden twelfth 
imam embodies the mystical dominion, the highest principle. 
Government is permitted only in his name, as are interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of the Prophet and the administration of 
justice. In a way, the “secret revelation” of the Shia is wrappec 
around the hidden imam. A nayib (“helper”) can be revealed, 
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as a sign of divine grace, to be his agent; as a “secular imam” he 
can point the people on the right path and prepare them for 
the return of the messianic figure of the hidden imam. 

All this and nothing less is the deeper meaning of Ruhollah 
Khomeinis being called to head the Shiite community of the 
Islamic revolution. In this position he proclaims not only the 
faith of the masses, but also the letter of that new constitution 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran whose guardian I momentarily 
became during the Ayatollah’s arrival in Tehran, when I was 
entrusted with that yellow file. Article V of this constitution 
stipulates that the highest law is “the rule, the regency of the 
Koran scholar—vilayat e-faqgih .” The fagih, the highest leader, 
is described as follows: “The country and its government are 
directed by a man who is known for his virtues of courage, 
honesty, knowledge, and wisdom, and who has never commit- 
ted any crimes or punishable acts.” The authority of this faqih, 
who is named by broad consensus of the faithful, is almost 
unlimited: “He can remove the president of the republic, can 
veto any candidates for this office, can abolish any law and any 
resolution he considers irreconcilable with Islam; he is com- 
mander in chief of the fighting forces and can name or remove 
all higher officers; he alone makes decisions on war and peace.” 

The rise of the bearded Ayatollah Khomeini, exiled to 
Neauphle-le-Chateau, might have been an Oriental fairy tale. 
But the abstruse linkage of Shiite mysticism and revolutionary 
constitutional law turned it into a paradigm of factual and 
material politics of such complexity that the ‘Western govern- 


ments were left perplexed and despairing. For this system of 


institutionalized sanctity had a logic of its own, even a 
methodology all its own. “Islam is all,” Khomeini had de- 
clared. “What is called freedom and democracy in the West is 
contained in Islam. Islam encompasses everything.” Thus an 
end was put to Western rationality, which the Pahlavi rulers 
had been diligently intent on introducing to Iran. Wearing the 
garb of mysticism, age-old realities were arising anew. 

The Iran of the Islamic revolution flatly rejected such 
Western concepts of emancipation as the Declaration of 
Human Rights of 1789, Westminster parliamentarianism, and 
the principle of the division of power. Such ideas were seen as 
pernicious, satanic delusions from an alien world. In one of our 
long conversations Tabatabai tried to explain Khomeinis 


spiritual system. “The highest principle, even the essence of. 
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Islam, he said, “is tauhid, unity, the oneness of God. Tauhid is 
the core of Moslem revelation. The end of Islamic renewal, 
such as our Imam Khomeini strives for, is not social plurality. 
Quite the reverse. When a society lives by the law of the 
Koran, the unanimity of the people reflects the oneness of 
God; tauhid descends on the world, as it were.” I objected that 
similar ideas had nourished the Christian Middle Ages. 
Consensus fidelium, it was called in the West. 

We were unable to carry out our plan to film Khomeini in 
the Faydiyya Seminary of Qum while he preached. The 
previous day, when the Imam had come among the faithful, 
the result had been such hysterical excitement, such crowding 
and crushing that two old women had been trampled to death. 
Khomeini had therefore retired to his house, scolding and 
sulking. 

Instead, we sought out Ayatollah Mohammed Shariat- 
madari, who also lived and preached in Qum. Many observers 
in Tehran believed him to be a potential opponent to 
Khomeini. A native of Azerbaijan, Shariatmadari had a strong 
following among the ten million Shiites of that northwestern 
region. (In fact, street fighting between the followers of the 
two holy men broke out somewhat later in Tabriz.) But the old 
Shariatmadari was no match for his counterpart in any way. 

Shariatmadari received us in the inner courtyard of his 
residence. As usual, I squatted on the floor next to him, my 
back resting against the wall. Shariatmadari appeared even 
older and a great deal more fragile than Khomeini. His weak 
eyes glazed craftily and sometimes mockingly from behind the 
sparkling lenses of his glasses. His beard was snowy white. The 
ayatollah was surrounded by a few respecteful mullahs. 

Shariatmadari was bluntly critical of Khomeini’ ideas of 
government and his claim to infallibility. “If a man demands 
that spirituality be endowed with all the trappings of state 
power, he must not be surprised if one day the servants of 
religion are judged by the way they have administered politics 
and economics.” Such a verdict was likely to be a negative one, 
he thought, and in the long run religion would suffer. “But 
theres nothing I can do about it.” Ayatollah Shariatmadari 
shrugged in resignation; apparently he saw his role as an 
appeaser and temporizer. 

When we left this audience, I was rudely approached in the 
street by a fanatical-looking young man. He reproached us 
severely for engaging in conversation with this avowed oppo- 
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nent of Khomeini instead of allowing the true leader of the 
Islamic revolution to teach us. The tensions within the highest 
rank of the Shiite clergy were casting their shadows before 
them. 

Two days earlier we had met with Ayatollah Mohammed 
Beheshti in the Majlis, the parliament in Tehran. This man, 


who had a reputation for supporting the intolerant, fanatical — 


faction, headed the new committee for formulating a constitu- 
tion. Beheshti kept us waiting quite a while. This gave us a 
chance to take a quick look at the council chamber, where the 
mullahs—the overwhelming majority of the legislators—were 
busy trying to establish the basics of their Islamic republic and 
“mullahcracy.” The religious minorities were represented on 
the committee, but only for forms sake: one Zardushti, one 
Jew, and two Christians, one of whom was an Armenian and 
the other a Nestorian. The Shiites carried themselves with the 
arrogant dignity of Parsees. They took evident pleasure in the 
endless theological disputes over every paragraph and phrase. 


When he eventually spoke with us, Beheshti was curt and — 


arrogant. He was at that time in the process of establishing the 


Republican-Islamic Party, which would win an absolute major- _ 


ity in the first parliamentary elections of 1980. Its program 
elevated zealous fundamentalism to the ruling doctrine, 
though protest from the Sunnite border peoples of Iran forced 
him reluctantly to abandon the idea of enforcing Shia as the 
state religion. To Beheshti and his partisians, Prime Minister 
Bazargan was much too lax a Moslem, still flirting with the 
West. Beheshti worked systematically toward the goal of 
eliminating the moderate faction among Khomeinis followers. 
Even then he must have dreamed of some sort of Islamic 
cultural revolution. 

He continued to wait patiently for his hour to strike, seeking 
a monopoly of power and—he made few bones about this— 


investiture as Khomeini’ official successor. This inscrutable 9 


man, of whom it was said that his five years as imam of the 
Shiite mosque in Germany earned him questionable contacts 
with SAVAK, came close to achieving his goal. But a perfect 
bombing plot by the Mujahedeen e-Khalq put a brutal end to 
his Machiavellian career in June 1981. 


Late that afternoon in Qum we joined the crowds that 


assembled in sight of Khomeinis house. The alley was sealed 


off by iron gates and a large guard of armed pasdaran. The 


Imam lived in a modest two-story building not far from the 
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river. On the roof, tall antennas, the bold silhouettes of 
revolutionary guards, and two heavy machine guns stood out 
against the hazy sky. The solemn figure of Khomeini appeared 
at the railing of his balcony for only a few seconds. He waved 
to the faithful, many of whom fell into a trance. “Allahu 
akbar,” the people shouted. Then a veiled woman called out a 
sentence that was endlessly repeated. Abol Fadl, shaking his 


head, translated it for us: “You are the Light of God and the cry 
of our hearts.” 





The Tehran Hostages 


Tehran, Early November 1979 


Te telephone connection be- 
tween Tehran and Paris was clear as a bell. Hassan Tabatabai, 
the head of cabinet of Deputy Prime Minister Sadegh 
Tabatabai (and presumably a distant relative) was calling to 
inform me that Imam Khomeini was prepared to grant me an 


interview in Qum—a rare favor these days. Hassan had 


attended the same Swiss boarding school as I had, and this 
coincidence had facilitated our relations. 


Abol Fad] met me at Mehrabad Airport. I noticed im- 


mediately that the country’s mood had grown more feverish 
and mistrustful. On October 22 Mohammed Reza Pahlavi had 
left his exile in Mexico for New York, where his cancer was to 
be treated. The Shahs stay in the United States had produced 
a storm of outrage among almost all levels of the Iranian 
population. No one believed the medical reasons cited by the 
White House. Almost every Iranian saw the presence of the 
toppled ruler on American soil as the climax of the imperialist 
plot President Carter and his cronies continued to hatch 
against Khomeinis Islamic revolution. The fact that Henry 
Kissinger was among the most fervent advocates of allowing 
the Shah into New Yorks Cornell Medical Center made the 
whole affair even more suspect. How could one blame the 
average person for refusing to believe in the Shahs illness—a 
lymphatic disease from which the ruler had suffered since 
1974—when the American embassy and the omnipresent CIA, 
with its countless agents, had allegedly known nothing about 
it? The moderate Bazargan government, which tried to 
channel the Islamic revolution into halfway orderly tracks, felt 
tricked. The mullahs muttered something about provocation 
and scented an opportunity for radicalization. “They have 
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opened Pandoras box,” Foreign Minister Ibrahim Yazdi told 
United States Attaché Bruce Laingen, knowing that his days in 
ofice were numbered. : 

Even the peaceable Abol Fad! was shocked. “You know that 
I’m not an opportunist, and that I've had a Western educa- 
tion,” he reminded me sorrowfully. “But the Americans can't 
push us around like this! If it really is true that the Shah is 
sick—he could just as easily been treated in Mexico! We're not 
talking about the former emperor as such; of course they've 
bad-mouthed him too systematically here. Today many Ira- 
nians deny that they used to cheer him and bow to him. But by 
deciding the way he did, Carter stabbed Prime Minister 
Bazargan in the back. Its only been a few days since Bazargan 
met in Algiers with the American Security Advisor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, hoping that they might work out even halfway 
normal relations with the United States. He believed that he 
was acting according to the Imams intentions, but he probably 
didn’t keep Khomeini fully informed. Now the mullahs and the 
fanatics have started to close in on Bazargan, and every one of 
us is going to have to suffer the consequences.” 

I lost no time in looking up Sadegh Tabatabai in his office in 
the official prime ministers residence. He too was worried. “I 
don't think we can prevent anti-American demonstrations,” he 
said. “Yesterday, using guile and the pasdaran, we just 
managed to stop the furious crowd from marching on Ameri- 
can installations. The fanatical hezbollahi and certain left 
extremists in the wings will find it easy now to.blow up the last 
bridges that link us to the West.” | 

Our secret service escort Quassem, who had traveled to 
Kurdistan with us, came into the office, visibly agitated and 
nervous. We kissed on both cheeks. He took Tabatabai aside 
for a whispered conference; then he left quickly. 

“The Imam will receive you in Qum the day after tomorrow, 
and I will go with you.” Tabatabai was smiling when he told me 
the news. “Have you brought along the questions you intend 
to ask him? I | to pass them along to Qum ahead of time.” 

I had my questions ready—a quite routine procedure in 
such instances—and the telephone connection with Ahmed 
Khomeini, the Ayatollahs son, was quickly established. 
Tabatabai read off my list. One question seemed to cause 
particular amusement. Among other things, I wanted to know 
what Khomeini, who advocated the destruction of the state of 
Israel, intended to do with the Jews living in Palestine should 
the PLO win. 
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Before leaving I asked what had been so amusing about the 
question. Tabatabai grinned. “Actually I didnt want to tell 
you. But Ahmed Khomeini thought it was the most ridiculous 
question he ever heard. After all, there is no way the 
Palestinians can ever win over the Israelis.” 

We spoke a little more about anti-American activities in 
Tehran and the implacable hatred Khomeini bore President 
Carter. None of this was as irrational as many commentators 
claimed, Sadegh Tabatabai explained. For the Imam, it was 
not so much America herself but the American way of life as 
aped by many Iranians that posed the fatal risk of alienation. 
Precisely because the American model—with its enjoyment of 
alcohol, discotheques, women’ liberation, sexual promiscuity, 
consumerism, and search for worldly bliss—was so glittering 
and tempting, especially to young Iranians of every social 
class, the Imam had declared war to the death on these 
corrupting influences, so diametrically opposed to the stern 
rules of Islamic life. The American Satan, this golden calf of 
the present age, was a far greater threat to the moral purity of 
Islamic youth than were the subversive ideas of Marxism. 
Though, because of its godlessness, the Communist way of life 
was in itself an absolute evil, it attracted few followers, and 
only among certain intellectual groups. The living standard 
and life-style of the neighboring Soviet Union held no great 
appeal. 

Tehran was once more celebrating one of its countless 
ceremonies of mourning. Exactly a year ago the bullets of 
SAVAK and the Shah’ army had claimed the lives of a number 
of students. A mass memorial demonstration was called on the 
university grounds, and Tabatabai advised me to attend with 
my camera crew. “We know that certain people are planning to 
turn this ceremony to honor the martyrs into an anti-American 
riot. We don't know their exact plans. But just in case, we will 
have the religious students come from Qum to take part in this 
ceremony, so that they can defuse and calm any possible 
excesses.” 

Tens of thousands of the faithful had made their way to the 
same open site where the memorial service for Ayatollah 
Taleghani had been held the previous summer. Ayatollah 
Hussein Montazeri, the new Friday prayer leader of Tehran, 
who had succeeded Taleghani as head of the powerful Revolu- 

tionary Council, was the principal speaker. He wore the black 
turban of the sayyed. He seemed in ill health. His eyes 
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glittered behind his glasses, and his lips were pinched. During 
the khutba, the sermon, the Friday imam leaned on an 
automatic rifle complete with bayonet. The Kalashnikov had 
replaced the traditional sword of Islam during preaching—a 
remarkable concession to technological progress. 

The mullahs squatted in the front rows. They were full of 
their own importance—and, as Abol Fadl pointed out, sig- 
nificantly overweight, with few exceptions. Behind them 
thronged the Qum talaba, the religious students, as well as a 
colorful mixture of pasdaran and mustazafin from the poor 
sections of the capital. The veiled women sat neatly separated 
from the men, forming a dark block of bodies. The assembly 
bowed rhythmically in prayer after Hussein Montazeri had 
castigated the conspiracy between Carter and Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi. It was high time, the head of the revolutionary 
committee warned, to make short shrift of the surreptitious 
sympathizers with America within the ranks of the Islamic 
revolution, 

The demonstration was unexpectedly disrupted by the 
arrival of a troop of uniformed soldiers. They carried huge 
wreaths and were led by a mullah in uniform—half chaplain, 
half political commissar. The soldiers shouted, “Allahu akbar” 
through their megaphones and recited the litanies of the Shiite 
mourning procession. They had come to commemorate the 
soldiers who had died in insurgent Kurdistan. At last the Army 
had some martyrs of its own, had become an element in the 
sacred stream of suffering for the faith, Now at last the soldiers 
marched along the paths of Allah, having thrown off the shame 
of their service to the satanic Shah. They had taken for their 
model the interment ritual of the revolutionary guards, with 
whom they were in competition. What pleasure in grief, what 
joy in death seized these pasdaran as they carried on their 
shoulders the bodies of the shuhada, ghostly in their white 
linen shrouds, sprinkled with rose water. At the same time, in 
“dice ecstasy, the soldiers beat their own bodies with their 
sts. 

After this patriotic-religious exhibition, a group of boys in 
scout uniforms climbed up on the podium. Their chirpy voices 
performed a song in which the word shahid—martyrs—was 
endlessly repeated. “Our blood boils. . . . We shall go on 
fighting until our hearts stop,” the children sang. 

When we returned to the Intercontinental Hotel after the 
demonstration, the excited staff told us the real news of the 
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day—news that brought the message of the revolution power- 
fully into American homes: A group of roughly three hundred 
young people had seized the American embassy. After only 
minimal resistance by the Marine guards, they had taken the 
embassy members hostage. With the cry, “Death to the Shah, ” 
the young people—both men and women—had climbed over 
the railings of the embassy compound. The pasdaran assigned 
to guard the extraterritorial United States grounds hesitated 
only briefly before making common cause with the attackers. 
The talaba from Qum, whom the Bazargan government 
had imported as a moderating influence, welcomed this unex- 
pected triumph of the Islamic movement in the occupation of 
this alleged nest of spies, the imprisonment of these imperial- 
ist spawns of Satan. The embassy personnel would not be freed 
until Carter handed the Shah over to the Iranian authorities, 
announced the young hostage takers, who identified them- 
selves as “followers of Khomeinis ideology.” 

Immediately a huge crowd gathered before the stormed 
embassy. “Allahu akbar” echoed from the bare facades of the 
houses on Takht-e Jamshid Avenue. Once again “Margbar 
Shah” rang out. In the twinkling of an eye banners appeared, 
as well as outsize caricatures showing United States imperial- 
ism as a monstrous creature with rapacious tentacles, while 
President Carter bared his teeth in a clearly cannibalistic 
grimace, 

Our long negotiations with the armed pasdaran standing 
guard before the embassy wall were fruitless: We were not 
allowed to pass through the locked iron gates into the inner 
compound, The portal of the United States embassy was 
already crowned with a large portrait of Khomeini. Between 
the low brick buildings in which the various offices of the 
embassy were distributed we saw the heroes of the day, 
stubbly young men with pale faces and burning eyes, still a 
little afraid to believe in their own success, moving with some 
hysteria. The young women revolutionaries, who were veiled, 
were also deathly pale. 
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On closer examination, the raging and screaming spectators 


in the street turned out to be perfectly pleasant customers. 
Although they had no idea what country we came from—for all 
they knew, we might even be American journalists—they 
treated us without the slightest trace of animosity. They helped 
us film the scene, and after a while, when we'd gotten used to 
each other, they offered us fruit. 
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After the first excessive excitement had passed and all the 
participants had shouted themselves hoarse, the anti-Ameri- 
can choruses died down until the cameras were focused on the 
demonstrators and the tape recorder was running. A group of 
students obligingly recited its slogans in English, and when a 
Canadian television team appeared, a discussion broke out as 
to whether to shout “Death to the Shah” in English or in 
French. They were more than willing to intone “Mort au 
Chah!" to oblige TV audiences in French-speaking Quebec. 

Outside the barred embassy entrance a veiled young Iranian 
woman approached me, speaking perfect German. When I 
tried to assure her that the Shah had truly been taken to New 
York because of his illness and the required surgery, I was met 
with complete unbelief. “We're being fed misinformation by 
the imperialists in the West and in the East,” the young 
woman insisted. “They're trying to tell us that the Afghan 
traitor Taraki has been killed. In fact, I'm sure he’ still alive 
and protected by his Soviet friends.” My remark that less than 
two months ago in Kabul I had seen the remains of the firefight 
in the government palace, which had broken out as a result of 
Tarakis having been shot by his rival Hafizullah Amin, could 
not shake her bottomless unbelief. “We're dealing with a 
worldwide conspiracy against our Islam,” she concluded our 
conversation. 

Though I was afraid that the sudden aggravation of the 
situation would make Khomeini cancel our interview, we set 
out for Qum early in the afternoon, Sadegh Tabatabai leading 
the way in a bright red Mercedes. Some celebration or other 
seemed to be afoot, for at the entrance to the holy city the 
crowds of pilgrims swelled. We approached the Imam’s house 
from the direction of the river. The pasdaran, who had been 
informed of our arrival, saluted and removed the obstacles that 
barred access. 

_ We were admitted through an iron door, to find ourselves 

immediately surrounded by a number of wearers of the 

turban. A few were familiar to me from Neauphle-le-Chateau. 

We were in the heart of the “Shiite Vatican.” 

We were led into a large, studiolike room, where the 
cameras had already been set up. It seemed especially 


furnished for all the Ayatollah’ appearances on Iranian televi- 
sion. All those present appeared totally overawed at the 
imminent presence of the Imam. Reserved and shy, they spoke 
in subdued voices, as if they were in church. - 
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Abruptly Khomeini was among us. He gave me a brief wave 
and sat down on the carpet—a large but cheap mass- 
manufactured object—against the wall. I squatted to his left. 
Tabatabai took the other side. A long conversation developed 
between the Ayatollah and the deputy prime minister, rather 
like a discussion between a stern father and his dutiful son. 

Khomeini was not in high spirits—but that was hardly 
unusual with this somber man. First he made sure that his 
people were also recording our interview, then he had my 
questions put to him in translation, one by one. He did not 
seem aged since his exile in France; his cheeks were rosy, his 
motions lively. On that day—November 5—there was no 
indication of the heart condition that was to plague him a few 
weeks later. The eighty-year-old Imam behaved as gruffly and 
impersonally as always. He kept his eyes trained on the 
ground in front of him while he answered, and he spoke in a 
monotone. When he came to join us, Khomeini already knew 
that Prime Minister Bazargan had arranged to submit his 
resignation, and he had already decided to accept it. But he 
gave no indication of these events; he merely made some 
mention of urgent business that forced him to be brief. 

The answer to my question of whether it was possible, in 
todays industrialized world, to persist in the ideas of society 
propounded by the Prophet Mohammed in Medina or by 
Imam Ali in Kufa was in some ways preprogrammed. The 
moral values, the doctrine of tauhid—of the oneness of Allah, 
reflected in the unanimity of Gods people—or the ideal of 
justice between individuals and nations: These were un- 


changeable and prescribed since eternity. Material acquisi- 4 


tions, on the other hand, were subject to adaptation and 
change. 

When I mentioned the troubles in Kurdistan, Khomeini 
stressed the equality of all the peoples of Iran before the law. 
There was no internal Kurdish problem; rather, there were 
interference, provocation, and acts of sabotage instigated by 


the American intelligence services in Kurdistan and Khuzis- — 


tan. “All the inhabitants of Iran,” the Ayatollah assured me, 
“Kurds, Lurs, Persians, whatever they may be called, have 


always been exposed to pernicious influences from abroad, and — 


the foreigners have brought the country to the edge of 
destruction. If it were not that our fighting forces in Kurdistan 
did not wish to hurt the peaceful men, women, and children 
behind whom the saboteurs hide, we could successfully 
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conclude the military operations within the space of two days. 
But these people are our brothers, and we must spare them.” 

Now we came to the topic of the Jews in Palestine—the 
question Ahmed had so unconventionally commented on over 
the telephone. “We must make a distinction between Jews and 
Zionists, the Ayatollah muttered. “The Zionists are just as bad 
as the Shah. But as for the Jews, they will be able to lead a 
completely normal life in a liberated Palestine. No distinction 
will be made between Jews and non-Jews, and no one will be 
allowed to attack them.” In explication he related an anecdote 
from the life of Imam Ali, the Prophet's son-in-law, during his 
short reign in Kufa. A legal dispute had broken out between 
the ruler, Ali, and a Jew in Kufa, and the men had gone to the 
judge. When Ali entered, the judge bowed, but he ignored 
the Jew. Thereupon Ali expressed his outrage: “You owe this 
Jew, who brings an accusation against me, the same respect 
you owe me, for although I am caliph, we are equal before the 
law.” In any event, the judgment went against Ali. And in this 
he, Khomeini, saw an outstanding example of Islamic justice 
and tolerance. 

I was particularly anxious to hear Khomeini comment on the 
taking of hostages in the American embassy. As yet no official 
explanation had been given. At this question the patriarch of 
Qum became somewhat more animated. “For fifty years the 
American imperialists have committed crimes against Iran.” 
he accused. “They have sold the land and ruined its morals. 
Our youth have been murdered. The devout have been exiled 
imprisoned, killed. We are attacking, not the American people 
but an American government that continues to attack us, that 
fans the civil war in Kurdistan and Khuzistan. I therefore 
consider the occupation of the American embassy in Tehran a 
natural reaction, a spontaneous and just counteraction by our 
people.” 

He paused briefly, seemingly absent, and I could hardly 
hear him when he added, “I know how difficult it is to bring 
about the kingdom of righteousness in our country. In fifty 
years all the institutions of the true Islam have been cor- 
rupted. We will have a very hard time of it, and the success of 
our renewal is by no means guaranteed. Perhaps victory will 
be ours: but I am prepared, if need be, to take our conviction 
of divine righteousness to the grave,” 

As brusquely as he had come, Ruhollah Khomeini rose and 
left the room. 
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The journey back to Tehran was a nightmare. The asphalt 
road of almost a hundred miles was a rushing, continuous 
stream of vehicles. Our driver comported himself at the wheel 
like Ben Hur in the arena. All the other drivers maneuvered 
their cars with similar daring and ruthlessness. I forced myself 
to keep my eyes off the road ahead; instead, I stared out the 
side window at the great salt lake, which the setting sun was 
turning into a veneer of copper. To our left I caught sight of the 
tangles of barbed wire and the watchtowers of a huge military 
camp. I could make out the silhouettes of a company of 
pasdaran exercising as our car raced past. 

This was the same camp, I learned very much later, where 
the American commando unit Delta Force, of Operation Blue 
Light, was supposed to rendezvous with its helicopters before 
proceeding to the forced liberation of the hostages in the 
center of Tehran. In view of the presence of armed revolu- 
tionary guards at this tryst, Operation Blue Light—which 
fortunately was aborted even earlier, in the desert—must be 
seen as a high point of military dilettantism, not to say political 
lunacy. 

Sadegh Tabatabai and I arrived back at the Intercontinental 
Hotel almost simultaneously. He came to my room with me to 
give me a detailed translation of Khomeinis answers. We 
ordered Coca-Cola and sweets from room service. By then 
Bazargan’s resignation had become common knowledge. Until 
a president and parliament could be elected, as was prescribed 
in the constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran, the 
Revolutionary Council would govern. In this way a crucial role 
in the state was passed on to Ayatollah Montazeri, the head of 
this enigmatic body. Montazeri was known to be a hidebound 
fanatic. Because of his ill health, presumably the greatest 
influence would fall to the ominous Ayatollah Mohammed 
Beheshti, the head of the constitutional committee, later of the 
supreme court, who cleverly remained in the background and 
in reality manipulated the thirst for power of the extreme 
religious movement. Beheshti planned to use the Islamic 
Republican Party, which he had founded, to make sure that the 
“mullahcracy” would win an absolute majority in parliament 
and the state, dominating the deviationists and moderates. 

No one within Bazargans toppled government claimed that 
the taking of hostages in Tehran had been ordered or even 
suggested by Khomeini or another spiritual leader. But the 
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Shiite fundamentalists immediately saw their chance when 
international law was so flagrantly flouted by a gang of 
students. | 

From the beginning, the real crux of the matter was not the 
fate of the American hostages, not even the unlikely surrender 
of the Shah, which the excited masses so loudly clamored for. 
The hostage affair became the effective instrument of the 
internal struggle for control among the central authorities of 
the Islamic revolution. 

Ayatollah Montazeri, head of the Revolutionary Council, 
had not bothered to wait for Khomeini’ consent to express his 
solidarity with the so-called Islamic students in taking hos- 
tages. During the weeks and months to come, Mohammed 
Beheshti would use the international tensions aroused by the 
diplomatic drama of Tehran to topple his political adversaries 
one by one. Foreign Minister Yazdi, who was denounced as a 
traitor friendly to the United States, followed Prime Minister 
Bazargan, who was undone by his meetings with Zbigniew 
Brzezinski in Algeria. When the newly named foreign minis- 
ter, Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, expressed his belief that it might be 
well to send the military to occupy the United States embassy 
in order to keep the imprisoned Americans safe from the 
eri of a fanatic committee of adolescents, his fate was also 
sealed. 

The mullahs could not prevent the election in December 
1979 of the Islamic sociologist Abolhassan Bani-Sadr to the 
presidency of the republic. Bani-Sadr won 76 percent of all 
votes cast, leaving the candidate of the ultraradicals in the 
dust. Nevertheless, even Bani-Sadr—who until recently had 
been suspected by the West of being a crypto-Marxist—would 
have the show systematically stolen out from under him. The 
hostage drama kept the mood of the Iranian masses at the 
boiling point. An unusual unanimity had taken hold of the 
popular mind in this affair. Even the skeptical Abol Fadl 
vehemently objected to my references to the rules of interna- 
tional law. “You cant seriously expect the Iranians to go on 
respecting those arrangements about the privileges of diplo- 
mats that were stipulated at the Congress of Vienna, to the 
music of the waltz,” he said reproachfully. “Times have 
changed completely. Its a fact that they used the American 
Embassy here to spy and plot. Anyway, Europeans are finally 
going to have to wake up to the fact that their own standards 
have stopped being valid all over the world, The age of 
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Eurocentrism is over, even if personally I'm sorry to see some 
aspects of it go.” . 

The Western, and particularly the American, press wrote 
that Iran had gone mad. But there was method and even a 
degree of fairness in this madness. In the very first few hours 
Ruhollah Khomeini had sent his son Ahmed to Tehran—where 
he was lifted over the locked American embassy gates by the 
pasdaran, losing his turban in the process—to prevent physi- 
cal mistreatment of the embassy staff. The Imam had given his 
approval of the action, which was so well received by the 
mustazafin, but now he prepared himself for his role of deus ex 
machina. The Islamic revolution, he must have sensed, had 
been threatening for some months to become routinized, to 
exhaust itself in formal explanations. The Ayatollah was only 
too aware of the temptations facing the bourgeois politicians 
around Bazargan, even if they were honest Moslems, to 
breathe new life into their old ties to the United States and 
Europe. Now that the hostage crisis had radicalized the 
reg cent. these tendencies were effectively nipped in the 
bud. 

It must have caused the old Ayatollah from Qum great 
distaste and sorrow to see the internal, unscrupulous power 
struggle—waged under cover of a deceptive Islamic consen- 
sus—misusing the idea of tauhid. The street brawlers from the 
poorer quarters of the city, the fanatical hezbollahi— partisans 
of Allah,” as they called themselves—traded blows and shots 
with the Marxist Fedayeen-e Khalq and even more with the 
left-Moslem Mujahedeen-e Khalq. The Communists of the 
Tudeh Party, abandoning every vestige of ideology, supported 
the most intransigent tribunes of the Islamic cultural revolu- 
tion, blessed every statement by Khomeini, agitated against 
the United States, tried to ensnare and infiltrate the ruling 
Islamic groups. The fate of the hostages would, in the last 
resort, be decided by the Iranian parliament, Khomeini had 
declared in sybilline tones. Almost a year would have to pass 
before this new Majlis was elected and before Beheshtis 
Republican Party had an absolute cri in this assembly. 

The Shiite theocracy seemed established now. The fiasco of 
the United States rescue mission, called Operation Blue 
Light, the military assault on the western provinces of Iran, 
had served to bring about a unanimous patriotic fervor that 
gripped even the opponents of the Islamic revolution; the 
nation was ready to fight. The outsider Bani-Sadr became 
increasingly isolated. By this time, too, President Carter had 
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lost the election to Ronald Reagan, and the humiliation of 
Tehran was widely believed to have played a crucial role in his 
defeat. By the end of 1980—a year after the Embassy was first 
occupied—the moment had come for Khomeini to put an end 
to this dangerous cat-and-mouse game, which had brought the 
Middle East to the edge of a major conflict. 

The first sign of Khomeinis intervention was signaled from 
Tehran by way of the German embassy. On behalf of the Imam, 
Sadegh Tabatabai requested the German ambassador to ar- 
range a meeting in West Germany with someone authorized to 
speak for the White House. But this was the extent of German 
participation in the project of freeing the hostages. After the 
initial contact in Bonn between Tabatabai and United States 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher, Algerian 
diplomats became the mediators and brokers in negotiating 
the actual political and financial terms. 

Khomeini was able once more to demonstrate his strategic 
skills. He denied the defeated President the satisfaction of 
welcoming the freed hostages to the White House, which 
would have put a happy end to a troubled term of office. On 
the other hand, Tehran must have been afraid that the new 
President would wield a “big stick” to put an end to this 
episode of American humiliation. Accordingly, without any 
objection, much less resistance, from the supposedly uncon- 
trollable student committees, the freeing of the hostages was 
timed so exactly and precisely that Carter had aleady left the 
White House and Reagan had not yet actually taken over the 
leadership of the nation. Khomeini had reason to be pleased 
with himself and his cunning. 

At no moment during the hostage crisis had the Ayatollah 
agreed to submit to arbitration. He was unwilling to accept the 
judgment even of the Islamic community of nations, and 
certainly he would not allow the United Nations or the World 
Court to dictate to him. 
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But we have gotten far ahead of our story. On that evening of 
November 5, 1979, the telephone rang in my room at the 
Intercontinental Hotel. The news director of the television 
program on which I regularly appeared was calling from 
Germany. My commentary on the seizure of the embassy that 
night had included my speculation that some ringleaders from 
the extreme left had been involved. The Iranian press agency 
had immediately protested this assumption to the West 
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German government. The only people involved in the taking 
of hostages, the agency claimed, had been young men and 
women loyal to Islam and Khomeini. I repeated these denials 
to Tabatabai, who was still with me. He shrugged. “Even we 
don’t know for sure who these people actually are and who is 
behind them,” he said. 

My bosses next wanted confirmation of a Reuters report that 
the British embassy was also occupied by young fanatics. 
There was a further rumor that hostile demonstrators were 
moving on the Soviet embassy in Tehran. We had heard 
nothing. Sadegh Tabatabai, still Deputy Prime Minister and 
government spokesman, tried to telephone all the relevant 
departments. After several futile calls, he finally received the 
necessary information. It was a fact that Moslem extremists 
had broken into the grounds of the British embassy and were 
on the point of capturing the diplomats. A raging crowd was 
massed outside the Soviet embassy, and the red flag with the 
hammer and sickle had already been symbolically burned. At 
the last minute, however, armed and disciplined pasdaran had 
been dispatched to make certain, with force if necessary, that 
the British embassy was abandoned and the demonstration at 
the Russian embassy ended. “Anyone who continues to 
occupy foreign embassies or to proceed without authority 
against foreigners must be regarded as an agitator, acting on 
orders from the CIA or from Mosad, the Israeli intelligence 
service, was the message read out over loudspeakers. The 
demonstrators scattered. The Shiite art of ketman, of decep- 
tion and concealment, had been of service once again. Even 
Tabatabai could not help smiling as he described to us the 
outcome of this test of strength. 

The following morning we stood outside the locked gates of 
the United States embassy one last time. On the other side of 
the avenue, where traffic continued to flow, thick clusters of 
lounging onlookers gaped at the goings-on. From time to time 
they burst into revolutionary songs. Megaphones demanded 
the death of the Shah as well as the defeat of America and 
Israel]. Particularly vicious abuse was heaped on President 
Carter. Above the crowd gallows had been erected, bearing 
the inscription, “We want the Shah now!” Nevertheless, 
tension was not high. These Iranians were more like a party of 
Mardi Gras revelers than a lynch mob. 

After endless negotiations with the revolutionary guards and 
the students on the other side of the gate—Abol Fad] made an 
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especially vigorous appeal—we were the only television team 
allowed inside the embassy. After being casually frisked for 
guns, we were led to a low building—clearly it had housed the 
library. “Down with America” was sprayed in large red letters 
on the walls of the room. This was in keeping with what we had 
seen outside; the hostage takers in the outer courtyard seemed 
almost entirely busy with painting slogans. In the library the 
American flag was neatly furled, whereas outside the Stars and 
Stripes had been trampled and torn. 

After a short wait, we were joined by three young men, all of 
them about twenty years old. They introduced themselves as 
spokesmen for the occupation committee. They told us that 
they were radical followers of the “Khomeini ideology,” 
acknowledging no other political direction. Revolutionary 
Islam was their only guideline. The unshaven youths, who 
seemed incapable of smiling, appeared exhausted, strained, 
obdurate, and resolute in the extreme. To my question about 
their goals, they replied that they were calling for the 
surrender of the Shah, and that holding the Americans was 
intended to give weight to their demand. They did not, 
however, specify what they would do with their prisoners 
should President Carter refuse to hand over Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi. The total break with the United States was an 
accomplished fact, they insisted, and the nest of spies in the 
American embassy had been cleaned out. That, they thought, 
was the first and very positive outcome of their action. 

These arguments were stated in moderate, polite tones. Our 
wish to see the embassy staff was not denied outright. We were 
told that the hostages were in good health and were being 
accorded humane treatment. But that turned out to be the end 
of our interview. 

Outside the gate I ran into the American journalist Bruce 
Van Voorst, whom I had met when he had been the Newsweek 
correspondent in Bonn. He moved with admirable casualness 
among the zealots, mullahs, pasdaran, and curious onlookers. 
He made no secret of the fact that he was an American, but no 
one accosted him. I told him about my disappointing mission 
inside the embassy. “The thing was too well organized and 
instigated,” Van Voorst commented. “Don’t let anybody tell 
you that there aren't trained Marxists behind the whole thing. 
Most of these hostage takers may actually be Khomeini 
enthusiasts. But can you tell just from looking at one of them 
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whether he’s a Moslem fanatic or an unshaven agitator from the 
Tudeh Party?” | 

That same evening—November 6—I left Tehran to meet 
with an agent of the Khmer Rouge in Bangkok. We were doing 
the preliminary scouting for a report on the ominous Stone 
Age Communists” of Kampuchea, reinforcing their resistance 
against the Vietnamese in the jungle north of Siem Reap. I 
found it easy to say good-bye to revolutionary Iran. Although 
Abol Fadl, who had come to the airport with me, protested 
heatedly, young women of the Revolution, wearing the chador, 
who were acting as customs officers, submitted my luggage to a 
long search, clearly to harass me and to be spiteful. A new, 
completely intolerant phase of Islamic renewal was being 
born. 


tter the Revolution 


Tehran, August 1984 


The heavy gates of Evin Prison 
closed behind us. Guards in the green uniform of the 
revolutionary pasdaran led us through the approaches, where 
beds of flowers were being weeded and watered. Our astonish- 
ment was complete when we entered the inner court of the 
infamous institution for the custody and torture of Tehran's 
prisoners. In a pool filled with clear water a dozen political 
prisoners swam and dog-paddled. Raising balled fists, they 
cheered Khomeini and the Islamic Republic of Iran. “Markbar 
Amrika! Markbar Shurawi! Markbar Israil!”’—“Death to the 
Americans, the Soviets, the Israelis!,” they shouted. But the 
attempt at deception was shameless. 

As officially invited guests to the state prison of Evin, which 
had enjoyed a sinister reputation under the Shah as well, we 
felt duped, made fools of. The inspection continued as it had 
begun as we were led through the cell blocks. The prisoners, 
unshaven and wearing uniforms dyed a shade of brown, were 
gathered together to shout their slogans into our ears. Their 
cracking voices shouted ceaseless abuse at Massud Rajavi and 
Bani-Sadr, the Iranian leaders in exile with whom these 
prisoners had once been conspiratorially allied. 

A man with burning eyes took me aside. “Why does the 
foreign press. print such libelous and false reports about the 
Islamic revolution and Imam Khomeini? You can see for 
yourself how gently and humanely Islamic Iran deals with its 
worst enemies. We are among them.” 

Most of the cells we were shown were decorated with 
Islamic symbols or portraits of various prominent mullahs. The 
rooms looked clean, almost comfortable. But I had learned 
from former inmates—men who had been freed because their 
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crimes were so petty—that at night these cells were crammed 
like cans of sardines, that the lack of space was so horrible that 
the inmates could not sleep on their backs but only on their 
sides, pressed close against each other. We certainly were not 
admitted to the subterranean regions where the serious cases, 
those opponents of the government and assassins who had not 
yet confessed, were imprisoned. 

Our ears rang with the prisoners’ unending chants. Horrify- 
ing images hung along the stairs leading to the prisoners huge 
workroom. Seventy-two separate pictures showed the muti- 
lated corpses of the victims—headed by Ayatollah Beheshti— 
of an especially murderous bombing by the Popular Mujahe- 
deen in August 1981. Faithful to the Shiite rituals of mourning 
and mortification, the Iranian revolution likes to indulge in a 
morbid adoration, even a macabre-realistic representation, of 
its martyrs, its shuhada. 

“Death to all enemies of the revolution! Love for Khomeini! 
Say yes to Khomeini!” hundreds of voices were shouting in the 
workrooms. Most of the prisoners sat at sewing machines, 
joining parts of garments. Others were making shoes and 
footballs, But at the moment work had come to a standstill. 
Fists were raised. The mens faces were deadly serious in an 
attempt to express both wrath and enthusiasm. It was as if 
implacable watchers were measuring these political prisoners 
readiness to repent by the loudness of their voices and the 
fanaticism of their expressions. The shouting became obses- 
sive. “If I ever had any doubts that we're living in Orwell’ 
1984, I don't have them any more,” an Italian colleague 
whispered to me, “This is Orwell and then some.” 

At the door to Evins huge prayer hall we took off our shoes. 
The direction of Mecca was indicated by a gigantic painting of. 
Khomeini, who, making a prophetic gesture, seemed ‘to be 
descending from a Mount of Revelation. A kind of stage and a 
speakers lectern were placed in front of it. The hall filled in a 
ghostly way with a seemingly endless procession of heavily 
veiled women. There may have been as many as five hundred 
female prisoners. They were kept strictly separated from the 
thousand or so men, who were crouching in strict ranks on the’ 
left side of the prayer hall. From the black-veiled mass of 
women came a sense of anxiety and fear. No sooner was the 
prayer hall filled than the shouted litany of self-accusers, the 
damnation of their enemies, and the praise for Imam Kho- 
meini began again. The warden, Ayatollah Lajevardi, master of 
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life and death in Evin—‘the Hangman of Tehran,” as a 
correspondent based in Iran whispered to me—took his place 
at the lectern. His appearance lived up to his fearsome 
reputation. His stubbly beard framed a sinister, merciless face. 
Cruel eyes stared through his glasses, the left lens of which 
was cracked. The man had been imprisoned and mishandled 
by the Shahs secret police, the ominous SAVAK. Lajevardi 
obviously enjoyed the role of animal trainer. He cued a chorus. 
“God forgive us our crimes; we repent us of our sins,” was the 
refrain of the sorrowful melody. He introduced People’s 
Mujahedeen, zombies of reeducation, broken young men who 
confessed their misdeeds, describing in gruesome detail how 
they had killed dozens of virtuous Khomeini followers. A 
Marxist of the Maoist school was also made to speak, in perfect 
English with an American accent. “We deserve our death 
sentences," he told me when I asked. “We do not know the day 
of our execution. We must set an example and provide a 
deterrent.” In essence, he pointed out, it wa: a blessing that 
all of them had been turned away from the error of their ways, 
from evil and crime, and led back to God’s path. The only 
chance they had to be spared was for the families of their 
victims to seek clemency. 

“You may ask the prisoners anything you like,” Warden 
Lajevardi encouraged the embarrassed journalists. Someone 
asked, “Is there any torture here in Evin?” The question was 
translated, and the grand inquisitor made a sign to the 
prisoners. The roaring chorus of male and female voices 
replied: “Evin is a school!” Then the community bowed their 
heads in prayer. “Bismillahi rahmani rahim . . .,” the prayer 
leader intoned at the foot of the oversize portrait of Khomeini. 

In the name of God the gracious, the all-merciful . . .” 

The awful exhibition of Evins performing animals left us 
perplexed, Did this merciless deprivation of personality reflect 
only the keepers sadism? Was it a demonstration of the 
regimes naked cynicism? I could not believe the explanation 
was so simple. 

The Islamic revolution has a logic of its own. It is a self- 
enclosed theological system. The “mullahcracy” is deeply 
imbued with the necessity to please God. For these followers 
of the Party of Ali, the enemies of the theocracy must be 
enemies of Allah. “There is only one party, the party of God,” 
States the battle cry of the hezbollahi, and the prisoners are 
made to repeat it endlessly. Showing a certain unworldliness 
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and naiveté, the authorities at the ministry of information— 
here called Ministry For Islamic Leadership—must have 
believed that by exhibiting the false front of Evin, the foreign 
press could be persuaded that the Islamic revolution made 
every effort to turn the godless and the hypocrites back into 
creatures pleasing to God before handing over the hardest 
cases to the hangman. The Holy Inquisition in the West 
proceeded along similar lines. 

Contemporary Iran poses many puzzles. Every conversation 
and discussion deals speculatively with the military situation, 
the outcome of the war with Iraq. Would the Iranian fighting 
forces set out once more on a long overdue major offensive, 
which would finally deal the deathblow to the hated President 
Saddam Hussein of Baghdad and his “godless” Baath regime? 
Two years earlier Khomeinis soldiers, revolutionary guards, 
and youthful suicide squads had dealt a devastating defeat to 
the far superior invasion army of Iraq in Dezful, Khjorram- 
shahr, and Susangerd. At that time I had seen hundreds of 
destroyed Iraqi tanks of Soviet manufacture lying in the desert 
of Khuzistan. The ocean wharfs of Khorramshahr were strewn 
with the corpses of Iraqi soldiers. If at that time Khomeini had 
given the order to advance on Basra, the war might have been 
settled. But the Iranians became the victims of their own 


religious zealotry. They lulled themselves into the hope that 


the Mesopotamian Shiites—who constituted 60 percent of the 
total population of the Republic of lrag—would rise violently 
against the Sunnite secular government, against Saddam 
Hussein. But such a popular rising in support of the Islamic 
revolution did not take place. 

Instead, for the current edification of foreign journalists, a 
few hundred Iraqi prisoners of war near Tehran were made to 
provide a propaganda spectacle. The men in blue overalls vied 
with each other in their official enthusiasm for Khomeini, 
threatening their head of state, Saddam Hussein, with all the 
punishments of hell. The speakers among these POWs wore 
green armbands bearing the name of Ali, the great First Imam 
and son-in-law of the Prophet. This sign identified them as 
Shiites. A particularly committed group of shouters had even 
tied the red kerchief of the suicide squads around their 
foreheads. Nevertheless, all these men were kept behind 
barbed wire, behind lock and key—and though treated well, 
they were carefully supervised by the guards of an Iranian 
army barracks. 
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Two years earlier I had encountered other Iraqis under 
similar conditions and in a comparable mood. According to the 
beliefs of the Islamic revolution, the majority of the alleged 
sixty thousand prisoners of war would long ago have had to join 
the Iranian revolutionary guards and, clutching their weapons, 
would have had to capture the road to the holy sites of Kerbela 
and Najaf, in Mesopotamia. But they remain in the grip of the 
blasphemous usurper, Saddam. 


That time, too, I tried to get to the front. Finally, along with 
other Western colleagues, I was allowed to attend an inspec- 
tion of the Majnun Islands. In Iranian war songs, Majnun has 
become a symbol of victory and heroism. The marshlands to 
either side of the Shatt al-Arab, the confluence of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, make up one of the most desolate 
landscapes in the world. The heat—more than 120 degrees in 
the shade—hangs over the primordial expanse of reeds. 
Clouds of mosquitos torment the visitor. Majnun—the “Islands 
of the Mad,” as the name can be translated—was the site of a 
lunatic Iranian offensive the previous spring. Using inflatable 
rafts and a pontoon bridge stretched over almost 9 miles of 
brackish bog water, the Iranian suicide squads tried to capture 
Iraqi positions in a surprise attack. But Hussein's troops were 
disposed in echelons 25 miles deep and had an enormous 
supply of tanks, artillery, and rockets. They controlled the 
skies and the boys. 

The Iranians’ invasion became mired in the incarnadine 
waters of Majnun. They never cut off the strategic road 
connecting Baghdad with Basra, the encirclement of the Third 
Iraqi Army failed. The capture of the two desolate Majnun 
Islands in the morass of the Shatt al-Arab—though the 
outermost rim of the southern island is still held by the 
lraqis— was small comfort for the strategic failure, from which 
the Iranian forces have yet to recover. “Why didn’t the 
Western media report on the Iraqis’ use of poison gas, of 
chemical warfare?” we were repeatedly asked ks the Lranian 
soldiers on the frontmost line in a tone of reproach. “Why does 
the Western peace movement remain dumb and blind about 
this offense against the most elementary rules of war?” the 
pucares complained. “If Saddam could have built his atomic 

omb, it would have been used here.” Experts have become 
aware that Tehrans weapons buyers have searched every 
international market for protective clothing and atropine 
mjections to safeguard Khomeinis soldiers fighting future 
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battles against the corrosive damage of mustard gas and thy 
paralyzing effects of nerve gases. 

In a shelter on the more northern Majnun island the young 
sector commander—naturally a bearded officer of the revolu- 
tionary guard—gave us an expert account of the situation. 
major in the regular army with a neat RAF mustache and 
impeccably creased trousers stood by wordlessly, stressing his 
aloofness. 

The pasdaran officer could not and would not tell us whe 
and when the next great breakthrough battle would take place, 
But the revolutionary guards and the bassiji volunteers waiting 
for the hour of their martyrdom would no doubt be deeply 
disappointed and in despair if the highest Iranian war com- 
mand were to forgo the opportunity of establishing in Iraq an 
Islamic republic on the model of Tehran. “We wish to bring 
about the fall of Saddam, that godless traitor,” the official, 
program stated, however. “Then we will let the Iraqis them- 
selves decide on the form of government they wish.” For the 
rest, any intention of annexation was vigorously denied, 
although huge oilfields had been located on Majnun, and these 
could be significant pawns in the event of peace negotiations. 





































In Tehran there was much talk of war weariness, but it is 
primarily the parlor talk of the remnant of bourgeois society in 
the fashionable residential district of Shemiran, these voices of 
the “inner emigration.” In the small provincial cities, and 
especially in the villages, more volunteers enlisted for the 
front lines every day. Some of them were already dressed in 
white sheets, to indicate their readiness to die. The army of 
the bassiji, as this territorial army is called, is swelling, and the 
fountain of blood in Behest-e Zahra, the huge heroes’ ceme- 
tery in Tehran, continues to gush forth its cascades of red-dyed 
water. These bassiji—who, with their Kalashnikovs, rocket 
launchers, and heavy MGs, are just about as poorly armed as 
the Afghan mujahedeen in the neighboring country to the 
East—have undergone a revealing change. Apparently the 
government is reacting to worldwide criticism of the murder- 
ous use of children and adolescents as “tank hunters” and 
“mine hounds.” The bassiji that were shown us in the 
mountain country near Isfahan practicing with live ammuni- 
tion were no longer boys but men from eighteen to thirty. 

Harsh weeding out and systematic discipline is being 
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d on the revolutionary guards as well. Two years ago 
Be. wore still incidents of small groups of pasdaran robbing 
the homes of well-to-do Iranians; today the pasdaran units are 
heing forged into an elite army, equipped with heavy weapons. 
They bear the major burden of the war, act with marked 
correctness at the checkpoints, are frequently remarkable for 
their asceticism, and always for their religious fervor. They 
played host to us in Ahwas, in the rear of the front area. As we 
dined with them at the long table, I felt that I had been 
transplanted to a monastic refectory. The pasdaran are the 
militant dervishes of the Shiite revolution, an order of men 
who can point to illustrious and infamous antecedents in 
Persias history at the time of the “old man of the mountain’ as 
well as in the earliest stage of the Safawid dynasty. 
Whether the regular army can be a viable counterforce to 
the revolutionary guards was becoming ever more question- 
able. The regime placed its political commissars—militant 
mullahs who are far more than field chaplains—throughout the 
Army, up to the company‘level. At the Army top command the 
tone was apparently no longer set by the veteran general Zahar 
Nejed, who even two years ago was still coordinating all 
frontline actions and held the title of chief of staff; now policy 
was set by Major Shirazi, a close confidant of Khomeini, who in 
his outward appearance would be more likely to be thought of 
as a pasdaran. . | 
For months American reconnaissance satellites calculated 
Iranian troop concentrations of half a million men; from this 
they concluded that a major offensive was about to start. 
Eastern and Western experts on Iran made similar misjudge- 
ments relating to domestic affairs. The Islamic Republic is, 
after all, blessed with a parliament, the Majlis, which engages 
in vehement and aggressive debates and quarrels. When I sat 
in the visitors’ gallery, the infamous Sadegh Khalkhali did not 
hesitate to call a dignified speaker from Tabriz a common liar, 
causing an uproar. Three Christians, a Zoroastrian, and a Jew 
are among the delegates to the parliament; while this is a 
limited, and perhaps deceptive, tolerance, even this much is 
inconceivable in most Islamic countries. Who can see through 
the schemers of this unique assembly, these bearded represen- 
tatives of the people in flowing robes and turbans? They strike 
us like Pharisees or members of the Jewish Sanhedrin, figures 
from a Renaissance painting. There is no room here for party 
pluralism, according to the basic Islamic principle of tauhid, 
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which dictates that Gods oneness must be reflected in 
fundamental unanimity of the people of God. 

It is true that the Majlis is not a simple registering machine, 
like the Peoples Chambers of the Eastern bloc or so many 
parliaments in the Third World. But theology does dominate 


politics here. When I asked about the role of the Hojatiyeh_ 


group, which is said to have conservative, market-economic, 
even feudalist tendencies, though sometimes also espousing 
millenniary visions of the end of the world, I met only with 
shrugs. It was, I was told, a strictly secret society closed to all 
outsiders. In evaluating Shiite religious attitudes—of which 
politics is only a part—the rule of conduct called ketman must 
always be remembered. It allows, and often orders, the 
believer to conceal his deepest convictions or perceptions from 
the outsider or to go so far as to deny them. 

According to all the experts, the dominant figure not only in 


the parliament, over which he presides, but also in the Islamic 
Republic—of course in Imam Khomeinis shadow—is Ho- 
jatulislam Hashemi Rafsanjani. Even his beardless appearance 


is surrounded by uncertainty. No doubt at Khomeinis request, 
he has begun to pursue a cautious approach to the outside 
world. According to Rafsanjani, discussions with Saudi Arabia 
and the Emirates, in pursuit of easing tensions, are by no 
means out of the question. This approach marks a remarkable 
change in Iran’ position toward the Saudi dynasty, which only 
recently was decried as a satanic accomplice of the United 
States and Israel. Rafsanjani, who is alleged to be one of the 


countrys richest pistachio growers but who in fact was raised in | 


very modest circumstances, will probably hold the key posi- 
tion on the day when Khomeini’ succession becomes an issue. 

The Ayatollah, who has been ailing and several times has 
been declared dead, counters these rumors with television 
appearances and the delivery of topical speeches. As the 
religious and secular deputy of the hidden imam, the “Lord of 
All Time” of Shiite mythology, Khomeini cannot himself pick 
his successor. In spite of his spiritual rank, Hashemi Rafsanjani 
focuses far too much on worldly matters, is too insignificant as 
a theologian, to hope for the office. Using the greatest 
circumspection, therefore, he promotes the candidacy of 
Ayatollah Hussein Montazeri, who is waiting in the holy city of 
Qum for his hour to strike. Montazeri inspires neither fear nor 


admiration, and jokes about his simplemindedness abound. It 
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js just because of this that his candidacy can please no one but 
the real politician Rafsanjani. 


In talking with Western visitors, the parliamentary presi- 
dent had mentioned that his policy of a peaceful approach to 
other nations, limited though it might be, was meeting with 
lively opposition from sections of the Shiite clergy, from the 
revolutionary guards, and from the hezbollahi. It may have 
been in a desperate attempt to sabotage this change in foreign 
policy that rowdy troops of roistering and fighting hezbollahi, 
on brand-new motorcycles, suddenly roared through the 
streets of Tehran, venting their anger on any defenseless 
women who were not in strict compliance with the new, 
tighter dress code concerning the veil. To direct these barbaric 
attacks into halfway acceptable channels while putting to rest 
any doubts about their own determination to practice intoler- 
ant prudery, the authorities called a mass rally. On the feast 
day of the sixth imam, Jafar al-Sadig, thousands of women 
wearing the chador came from the slum sections of southern 
Tehran and gathered into a huge crowd. They expressed not 
only their religious fanaticism but also their vehement disap- 
proval of the loose bourgeois customs practiced in northern 
Tehran. In chorus they demanded the death sentence for the 
women who scorned the Islamic custom of wearing the veil: 
“Markbar bi hijab!” Imam Sayyed Kashani, a high-ranking 
member of the clerical Council of Guardians, speaking in the 
name of the government, remarked, “The sight of the unveiled 
human body weakens men, lowering revolutionary determina- 
tion, hindering clear thinking.” 


The revolution, or so it seemed to me in those days, was 
going around in circles. Early in the morning an official of the 
Ministry for Islamic Leadership called to tell me about the 
hijacking of an Air France plane. Scheduled to fly from 
Frankfurt to Paris, it was rerouted to Tehran. I was vividly 
reminded of the autumn of 1979. At that time Prime Minister 
Mehdi Bazargan had already initiated approaches to the West; 
he had even had a secret meeting in Algiers with the United 
States Secretary of State Zbigniew Brzezinski. The radical 
Islamic elements taking the American embassy staff hostage 
had effectively put an end to this trend toward diplomatic 
reasonableness and had forced Bazargan to resign. In 1979 
Khomeini had placed the entire weight of his holy authority on 
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the side of the hostage takers. The battle against the American 
Satan was at that time still an absolute priority. It served to 
weld together the antagonistic forces of the revolution. 


Now, in August 1984, would Khomeini belrave as he had five - 


years earlier? Would he back the hijackers, deciding the issue 
in favor of the extremists? President Hojatulislam Khamenei, 
Rafsanjanis powerful adversary, was already showing some 
sympathy for the Shiite air pirates from Lebanon who had 
landed in Tehran. Some segments of the press and Iranian 
radio were only too ready to express solidarity with this act of 
violence. There was a good deal of evidence that the weapons 
and explosives the hijackers wielded at the end had been 


smuggled on board by Iranian sympathizers. Blowing up the — 


plane with all its passengers would have made any normaliza- 
tion of relations between Tehran and the West impossible for 
many years, would have led to the severing of all diplomatic 
relations, and would have cast Iran back into fatal isolation. 

Everything pointed to Khomeinis personally making the 
ultimate decision on avoiding any bloodshed and releasing all 
the airplane hostages. In a special address to the selected 
audience of his congregation in northern Tehran, Imam 
Khomeini, speaking in a soft voice but with unmistakable 
sternness, called on his revolutionary guards to practice order, 
admonished them against interfering in politics, and urged 
them to fight instead on the paths of Allah. It was unseemly— 
un-Islamic—he said, to abduct innocent passengers. The 
Imam went even further. Of course he lashed out against the 
bombing of tankers in the Persian Gulf, where the Iraqi Air 
Force was trying with all the means at its disposal to 


internationalize the war. But he also condemned the mysteri- ~ 


ous mining of the Red Sea, thus categorically disclaiming all 
rumors that Iranian sabotage troops were behind this obstruc- 
tion to the sea route between Suez and Aden, 

The bombing that devastated the railroad station quarter in 
late August 1954, killing and wounding a large number of 
innocent passengers, may possibly be included in this list of 
unscrupulous attempts at destabilization. Bani Sadr, the 
statesman in exile, suggested that those responsible for this act 
of terrorism could be found, not among the Peoples Mujahe- 
deen nor among the last remnant of followers of the Shah, but 
among those embittered and disappointed hezbollahi who 
have come to fear that in the name of religion they will be 
cheated out of their total social revolution. 
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Some things have changed in Tehran. In the bazaar, among 
broad groups of the urban population, among the petit 
bourgeoisie, the government of the mullahs is growing notice- 
ably less popular, more hated. But the pasdaran and the 
revolutionary committees have thrown an inescapable net of 
supervision and spying over the whole country. There is no 
evading this control. The dispossessed and disenfranchised of 
the suburbs and slums—the mustazafin, as Khomeini lovingly 
calls them—the peasants and tenant farmers in the country, 
who are deeply influenced by their mullahs and for the first 
time in the millennia of Iranian history have the feeling or the 
illusion of active participation in a great historical movement— 
these groups continue to look on the charismatic figure of 
Imam Khomeini with rapture and awe. How will this figure of 
an Old Testament judge, whose remaining days on earth are 
numbered, continue to steer the ship of state? In a surprise 
coup he broke the backs of the Communist and Marxist forces. 
The assassins of the Peoples’ Mujahedeen have largely been 
eliminated. 

The Western and Eastern intelligence services, perplexed 
by the Shiite revolution from the outset, should not lightly or 
casually anticipate the old Imams resignation or physical 
exhaustion. He will not be frightened by the thought of new, 
more bloody battles, additional slaughter, when it comes to 
fulfilling his high mission. And even if the final offensive were 
to end in a military catastrophe for the Islamic revolution, with 
the failure of all its expansionist adventures, such a disaster 
would trouble Ayatollah Khomeini hardly at all. He shares a 
mystical community of suffering with those glorious imams of 
the Shia who, according to legend, were without exception 
assassinated by their godless enemies. His own downfall would 
appear to Khomeini almost as an additional sign of Gods grace. 

In one of the recent television addresses Khomeini medi- 
tated on the historical model of Imam Hussein. He said, “The 
greater the number of followers Hussein lost in Kerbela on 
ashura day, the more closely he was pressed by the noontide of 
page ihe happier he grew, for he felt that he was approaching 

is goal. 


In the chaotic traffic of Ferdusi Avenue in the heart of 
Tehran my attention was caught by a huge mural. A woman 
completely shrouded in black—presumably Fatima, the 
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daughter of the Prophet Mohammed—was pictured next to a_ 


horseman, victorious and fear-inspiring, sword in hand, his 
head illuminated by a crown of rays. This was the Mahdi, the 
twelfth, the hidden imam, who is expected to return one day 
from his secret retreat to establish the kingdom of God and — 
justice. He was not depicted in the lineaments of a redeemer, a _ 
Messiah along Christian lines. This “Lord of All Time” was — 
reminiscent of one of the Horsemen of the Apocalypse. He was — 
ringed about by a crowd of martyrs, all garbed in snowy white. — 


All their heads were cut off, and blood spurted from their 


mutilated necks, just as the red-colored water gushes from the — 
cemetery fountain of Behesht-e Zahra. 
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Beirut Becomes a Battlefield 





Beirut, Autumn 1975 


Snow and anger at the sight 
of Beirut. They had torn the heart out of the city. The civil-war 
front line ran diagonally through the old Place des Canons, 
most recently also called Martyrs’ Square, the heart of the Old 
Town. In the spring the North Vietnamese had stormed 
Saigon; and now, only a few months later, this other metropolis 
of the non-European world, a city that I had always loved was 
also falling into the hands of the barbarians. This city, with its 
improbable clashes of opposites, its culture and its vulgarity, 
its intellectual cosmopolitanism and its mercantile voracious- 
ness, was a thorn in the side of the new powers that were 
claiming the entire Eastern world. A chunk of antiquity 
remained alive here under the modern veneer of French 
pénétration culturelle and Levantine mimicry of the American 
way of life. 

I did not grieve for the notorious nightlife of Beirut. No, the 
points of interest I mourned in Beirut were: the pastry shop on 
Avenue Weygand, where a bourgeois elite passed the time 
chatting at a leisurely, nineteenth-century pace; the editorial 
offices of LOrient, the newspaper that tried to rival the French 
newspaper Le Monde, its Lebanese editors illuminating the 
complexities of the East with Cartesian clarity; the Ajami 
restaurant, where wonderful food was served late into the 
night; but also the cheap snack bars, frequented by the simple 
people, where juicy lamb dripped from the spit. 

I am reluctant to describe the wounds that have disfigured 
Beirut, just as I dislike having to view corpses. Passing the 
sharpshooters of the civil war, I ranged through the ruins, past 
the ghostly facades of the banking quarter on Allenby Avenue. 
On the Place de |’Etoile, now a gaping void at the heart of the 
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city, an armored patrol car of the Lebanese army was 
attempting to demonstrate a government presence that had in 
fact been banished long ago. A crack in the blue sky put a 
momentary halt to the stuttering of the infantry weapons; an 
Israeli reconnaissance flight had made its point by breaking the 
sound barrier. The ruins of Beirut around the suq—the 
market—the parliament, the Friday Mosque, the large movie 
houses, the financial institutions, and the red-light district had 
become a surreal stage set, as if the fighters were intent on 
providing an appropriate setting for an apocalyptic movie. 

Opinions were divided about the causes of this catastrophe, 
about where to assign responsibility. Inevitably each point of 
view was skewed by a particular bias. To throw Lebanon into 
this abyss, outside force had been necessary. And yet it had all 
begun more or less benignly. 

I remember a sunny day in February 1966 in Sidon. 
Disturbances had broken out in the city. Palestinian 
refugees—at the time their number in all of Lebanon was 
estimated at fewer than a quarter of a million—had gone out 
into the streets to protest the suspicious death of one of their 
own. 

This Palestinian, who had met his death in the interrogation 
cells of the Lebanese police, had belonged to one of those 
fighting organizations that at the time were still headed by 
Nasserists—that is, followers of the late Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
who continues to be revered as the symbol of Pan-Arabic 
nationalism. At the head of a small troop of fedayeen, the man 
had crossed the frontier into Israel, where he had engaged in 
acts of sabotage before returning to Lebanon. The Israelis did 
not accept such incursions passively. In retaliation, they 
entered Lebanon and blew up a mill. The Lebanese police had 
arrested the man and subjected him to harsh measures; the 
following day he was dead. 

Of all the members of the Arab League, Lebanon was the 
least eager to become enmeshed in military confrontation with 
Israel. But every effort at appeasement was not enough to do 
the trick. 

In the summer of 1958, when President Camille Chamoun, 
responding to the armed uprising of his Druse and Moslem 
opponents, called in the United States Marines, the Palesti- 
nians did not yet play a significant role. The situation was to 
change drastically in the next ten years. In 1964 the PLO wa: 
officially founded, and from then on the refugees whose camps 
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were scattered from Tripoli in the north to Tyre in the south 
tried to gain a voice in the affairs of the Republic of Lebanon. 
They established militias, boldly stared down the host coun- 
trys security organizations—the police and the army—and 
flourished exuberantly until they had grown into a state within 
the state. The Levantine politicians of Beirut thought them- 
selves clever because they responded to the challenge with 
flexibility. They were to learn only too soon that there was no 
way to outwit the PLO. After the Six Day War of 1967 the 
entire Arab world had its mind set on revenge against the 
Jewish state—a revenge to be exacted as soon as possible, at 
the cost of someone else. 

The Cairo Agreement of 1969, personally sponsored by 
Nasser, granted the Palestinians the right of security and 
adminstrative control inside the camps. The road leading to 
the dissolution of Lebanese sovereignty was thus staked out. 

The tragic turning occurred in 1970. Jordan’s King Hussein 
responded to the PLO’ attempt to seize power in his country 
and restructure it into a military platform against Israel with a 
furious and bloody counterblow: In Amman the bedouins loyal 
to the Hashemite Kingdom routed the fedayeen. The refugees 
were put under stringent government controls. Yasir Arafat 
had no choice but to flee abroad. The defeated Palestinian 
guerrillas of all the various factions filtered into southern 
Lebanon along the so-called Arafat Trail over the northern 
shoulder of Mount Hermon, They were repeating—this time 
successfully—the maneuver that had failed in Jordan when it 
came up against Husseins decisiveness. 

After the Civil War of 1958 the political dynamite grew to 
critical mass in the “Switzerland of the East.” Until that time 
the radical pan-Arabists, the left-wing extremists, the militant 
Moslems, the Druze, all had felt inferior to the fighting forces 
under Christian command, Now they found eager allies among 
the Palestinian partisans, and it was not until much later that 
they would realize that they had made themselves dependent 
on the PLO. All preconditions for a civil war were in place 
when the Maronite Christians, who felt their privileges as well 
as their existence as an equal and free religious community 

reatened, mobilized their militias to counter the deadly 

ireat with force of arms. When a busload of armed Palesti- 
hians of the pro-[raqi faction was waylaid by members of the 
Phalange Party and massacred in Ain al-Rammaneh, a suburb 
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of Beirut along the road to Damascus, the signal was given, 
The dance of death could begin. | 

Very soon it turned out that President Suleiman Frangieh, ; 
Maronite who enjoyed the protection of Syrian President 
Hafez Assad and who was an archenemy of the Gemayel 
family, was in no way up to mastering the situation. Unlike the 
Arab Legion of the King of Jordan, the Lebanese forces proved 
to be useless instruments of repression, paralyzed by their 
religious contradictions. In the course of the later troubles, ¢ 
certain Lieutenant Ahmed Khatib, with a few hundred 
Sunnite soldiers, rose againt the predominantly Maronite high 
command, founded the so-called Arab Lebanese Army, and 
allied himself with those forces of destruction the Parisian 
press summed up under the flattering and deceptive collective 
name of les Palestino-Progressistes. 

The precise course of this tragedy was, of course, much 
more complicated, confused, and Eastern than can be de- 
scribed in a few lines. 

In the autumn of 1975 the irrevocable had already hap. 
pened, Nevertheless, not far from the headquarters of the 
PLO, I, along with a group of journalists and photographers, 
fleetingly witnessed an ad hoc meeting between Yasir Arafat 
and the Maronite ex-President Camille Chamoun, trying in 
vain to negotiate a truce even while the machine guns rattled 
away in the distance. Each of the two opponents in this civil 
war was surrounded by an impressive host of bodyguards. 
Arafat wore a visored cap instead of the keffieh, the more 
familiar headscarf; as always, his complexion was of a sickly 
pallor. He came to the meeting accompanied by the Saiqa’ 
Commander Muhsen Zuheir, who sported military battle dress 
(Saiqa was the Syrian-based Palestinian organization). Cha- 
moun wore an elegant double-breasted suit and tie. His white 
hair was cleanly parted. Behind his sunglasses, surrounded 
by the guerrillas, he was like a Mafia don. The Palestinian 
Muhsen Zuheir, who was a de facto agent and instrument of 
the Syrians, was to die some years later while pursuing la dolce 
vita on the Céte d'Azur just as he was about to move from his 
mistresss bed to the halls of the gambling casino, under a hail 


of bullets fired by assassins whose identity and _ political 


affiliation was never made clear. The meeting between Arafat 
and Chamoun in the frontline city of Beirut was a ghostly 
spectacle. 

On Sunday I proceeded northward through the city and 
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the coast. I was still staying at the luxurious Phoenicia Hotel. 
The so-called bataille des hétels, which subsequently became 
the bataille des tours—the battle of the skyscrapers—at the 
edge of the Christian quarter, unleashing one of the worst 

hases of murder, had not yet begun. The armed Palestinians, 
with their Kalashnikovs, their black-and-white or red-and- 
white headscarves, their vulpine mistrust that could abruptly 
shift into hearty joviality, the brigand figures of the Nasserist 
militia called Mourabitoun, whose posts reached all the way to 
the Place des Martyrs, had become familiar to me since | 
arrived in Beirut, as had their grafhti, redolent with pan- 
Arabism, anti-Zionism, anti-imperialism, anti-Americanism, 
and heroic self-glorification. 

After passing through a chaotic no-mans-land, the crossing 
above the harbor into the Christian-controlled zone was 

tesquely marked by a garland of multicolored lightbulbs 

m which was suspended a large wooden cross. The armed 
forces of the Kataeb (the Christian Phalangists, led by the 
Gemayel family) also ostentatiously displayed the cross on 
their tunics. Here the posters replaced the image of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser with representations of a softly smiling Savior. 
The Phalangists seemed eerie as they wore black face masks 
with large holes cut in them for mouth and eyes. 

As we left the customs port and the docks to our left, our 
drive made us increasingly nervous. We headed for a sight of 
the slaughterhouse quarter and the so-called Karantina section 
in eastern Beirut, where the poorest of the poor, dock workers 
and day laborers—among them many Kurds and Shiites—had 
joined the radical-left fighting groups. They had fortified their 
enclave in the Christian sector into a bulwark and regularly 
fired on the roads from Beirut to the northern coast and to the 
mountains. Our driver kept his foot down on the gas pedal for 
as long as we were within the gunsights of the Kurdish snipers 
of Karantina. 

Then, suddenly, abruptly, we found ourselves in a wholly 
different world. We were surrounded by a Sunday kind of 
peace. The people on the sidewalks, dressed in their best 
finery, were following the ringing of bells to High Mass or 
meeting for a midmorning glass of brandy on café terraces 
Wreathed in flowers. The stylized Cedars of Lebanon on the 
walls, the pictures of the Gemayel family trio—the partriarch 
Pierre and his sons Bashir and Amin—marked these suburbs 
and villages as belonging to the Maronite camp. This sense of 
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order and civilization, so clearly middle-class, increased 
around the port of Jounieh, where in calmer times the Casino 


du Liban, with its gaming rooms and revues, had offered the - 


most exclusive and lavish attractions of the East. Now Jounieh 
served as the secret capital of the Christian ministate that had 
quasi-automatically formed after the all-Lebanese mosaic had 
shattered into pieces. 

_ In Byblos the Sunday crowds were also taking the air around 
the Church of the Crusader that, like a fortress consolidated b 
Hellenic columns, crowned the Phoenician harbor, the tom 


of King Ahiram, and the Roman amphitheater. Others were 


swimming and picnicking on the beach. This people of 
Levantine traders, as they have been called, gave every 
evidence of remarkable fortitude, an almost animal atirmation 
of life, in the face of imminent death and all the harbingers of 
decline. In reality this facade of demonstrative cheerfulness 
concealed a blind hatred of the Palestino-Progressistes and 
naked fear. 

The brutalization of customs had not spared the Phalangists 
either. At certain street barriers, both those controlled by 
Muslims and those in the hands of Christians, the declaration 
of religious affiliation could mean a death sentence or at least 
an abduction. It often became a crucial question whether one’ 
name was Ahmed or Georges. From a military point of view, it 
was essential for Bashir Gemayel’s Kataeb militia to destroy the 
bastion of the Karantina quarter. In 1976 this fortified slum was 
stormed. The action escalated into a bloody massacre, arousing 
the international press corps—which had been far more 
indulgent of the excesses of the other side—to a storm of 
outrage and lasting revulsion against the Christian militia. 


On the other side of the last checkpoint controlled by the” 


Kataeb, north of the town of Batroun, the chaos of revolution 
began again. Tripoli seemed on the edge of Armageddon. The 
Lebanese policemen were entrenched in their barracks; they 
warned us about uncontrollable gunfire in the heart of the city. 
The situation in this predominantly Moslem northern town 
was wholly mysterious to us. In the market square and in the 
industrial sections the partisans of the Movement of the 
Twenty-fourth of October had seized power. They behaved 
along left-wing socialist and extremist revolutionary lines, 


whatever that meant in this muddled situation. They were 


headed by a highly regarded lawyer, Farouk Moqqadem, who 
was reputed to get money and arms from Colonel Qaddafi. 
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The partisans of his movement were drilled in Marxist 
obedience and trained in house-to-house fighting by Pales- 
tinian instructors. When Moqqadem sprang a surprise raid to 
occupy the Saint-Cilles Citadel, the huge fortress built by 
Raymond of Tripoli, he tripped the Syrian counterattack. 

Damascus had noted with some alarm that the Movement of 
the Twenty-fourth of October also looked to the hated Baath 
government in Baghdad for support. President Assad prompt- 
ly mobilized the Palestinian faction of Saiqa, which was loyal to 
him and heavily armed, to restore a precarious balance in 
Tripoli. The Saiga in turn leaned on the local Alawi communi- 
ty—several thousand followers of that secret Moslem sect that 
controlled crucial Army positions and the security organiza- 
tions of Damascus. | 

After losing our way more than once, we ended up at the 
headquarters of an absurd splinter party whose guerrillas 
identified themselves with a kind of Brown Shirt arm band on 
which a white shield with some kind of black symbol was 
raised on a red background. In spite of this clearly Nazilike 
emblem, affairs behind the sandbags of the headquarters had a 
very Marxist-Leninist tinge. The inevitable great Third World 
figures, including Che Guevara and Ho Chi Minh, stared 
down from the wall, where they hung between bullet holes. 
But despite appearances, chatting with these wild men was 
quite pleasant. Their spokesmen identified themselves for the 
most part as Armenian and Orthodox Christians. Their sub- 
machine guns never left their hands, and occasionally they 
toyed with their hand grenades. Suddenly the noonday quiet 
was broken by a short, vehement volley in the neighboring 
street. Some very young men in camouflage, their keffiehs 
dramatically wound around their necks, came running. They 
were carrying a corpse, blood streaming from a deep bullet 
hole in the chest. An hysterically screaming adolescent dipped 
his hands in the wound and smeared himself with the blood of 
the martyr. | 

We had been told that in the Akkar region north of Tripoli, 
right up against the Syrian border, outrages had been com- 
mitted against the Christian minorities living there. We 
encountered no difficulties in getting to the village of Tell 
Abbas, a Greek Orthodox outpost. The Christians had been 
attacked at night. Sunnite Moslems from the neighboring 
areas—allegedly poor people, instigated by their feudal 
lords—broke into the local homes. They shot a dozen men, 
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toppled the crosses in the cemetery, desecrated the Orthodox 
church, used the icons as targets for rifle practice. By dawn it 


was all over. “Allahu akbar,” the attackers had shouted. 
‘That is the yell of the Holy War,” said the Tell Abbas 

schoolteacher. I could still see the horror in his eves. A few 

days earlier, he told me, three Maronite monks had been 


killed in a nearby monastery. Perhaps those attackers had been _ 


Phalangists, but here, among the Orthodox, the | 
, : , they had always 
tried hard to get along with the Moslems, the Palestinians, fe 
the Marxists. This accommodation had not paid off. Presum- 


ably the Sunnite landowners who kept in the background but 


instigated the raids were looking to chase the Christians from 
their fertile fields so as to take possession themselves. For this 
purpose they had incited and misused their tenants. The 


teacher was perplexed. The Greek Orthodox bishop had come _ 


from Tripoli in a black limousine. He prayed in the church, 
tried to console his congregation with unctuous phrases, but 
could do no more than make empty promises. 













The Syrians Are All Around Us 





Beirut, April 1982 


The German chargé d affaires 
drives an armored Mercedes. His precaution is not excessive: 
a few months ago the French ambassador was riddled with 
bullets deep inside his Citroén. Next to the driver, also armed, 
sits an official of the federal border guard, the safety off on his 
submachine gun. 

I had arrived only that afternoon, and that same evening 
Ginter Altenburg, who had for some time been deputizing for 
the absent West German ambassador, called for me at the 
Hotel Commodore to drive with me into the mountains to Beit 
Mery, so I could attend a conference called by the Maronite 
forces. We were preceded by another German embassy car 
carrying additional security staff and a walkie-talkie. 

In the Moslem quarter of Basta there was much excitement. 
Shots had been exchanged between the Palestine Liberation 
Army (PLA), which was actually a branch of the Syrian armed 
forces, and a group of Sunnite partisans calling itself Ansar-el 
Thaura, or Companions of the Revolution. It was becoming 
harder and harder to sort out the confusion among the rival 
fighting groups and gangs in West Beirut. 

The Syrian army was everywhere. The soldiers from Damas- 
cus stood casually at the control posts, their Russian assault 
rifles cradled in their arms, green berets on their heads. Only 
rarely did they wear Soviet steel helmets. At the crossing near 
the National Museum they waved the traffic on with weary 
gestures, including our short embassy convoy. We crossed into 
the eastern sector of Beirut, which was controlled by Christian 
Phalangists. 
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The invasion of twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand 
armed Syrians in June 1976 marked the climax of the civil war 
The Palestinians—in alliance with the Moslem Nasserists and 
the radical-left Lebanese parties united in the Mouvement 
National, or National Front—had won the battle for the hotels 
and the skyscrapers of Beirut in early 1976. In their victory, 
they penetrated deep into the mountains, where the Phalan 
gists fatally overestimated their own strength. The Druze 
leader Kamal Jumblat, head of the National Front, had 
indicated to a delegation of Maronite monks what was in store 
for the Christians, if the reports of these monks are to be 
believed: “At one time you were our chattels, and this fate 
awaits you again unless you end your resistance. At least a 
third of you will flee abroad in any case, and many will die.” In 
the name of the PLO, the head of its intelligence, Salah 
Khalaf, who went by the name of Abou Iyad and was believed 
to be Arafats number-two man as well as his secret rival, 
declared publicly on May 23, 1976: “Our road to Palestine 
leads through Jounieh.” Jounieh was the provisional capital of 
the Christian Phalangist administration. 

Now that the Christians had been defeated, Lebanon was in 
the process of becoming a protectorate, a substitute homeland 
for the Palestinians. This event, which Israel could not accept 
passively, also disturbed Syrian President Hafez al-Assad, who 
deeply mistrusted the PLO and who had from the beginning 
put the screws to the Palestinians residing in his country. 
Endless parleys took place within the Arab League. The 
United States was urging conciliatory intervention on the part 
of the Arab nations. 

Step by step the Syrians infiltrated, beginning with the 
Bekaa plateau and the Akkar region, where entire Christian 
villages had already been abandoned by their fleeing popula- 
tions. After long Oriental bazaarlike negotiations—in the end, — 
the Saudi petrodollars swung the balance—it was decided to 
establish a peacekeeping force, the so-called Arab Deterrent 
Force, consisting of Syrians, Libyans, Saudis, and Sudanese. 
In effect, the presence of Syrian troops on Lebanese soil was 
legitimated and the hotheadedness of the Palestinians was 


checked. | 

Assadss divisions marching into Lebanon did not hesitate to 
open fire on the PLO guerrillas and their “progressive” 
friends. The Christians welcomed the Syrians, whom they had 
mistrusted and hated until then, cheering them on as saviors. 
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-4 artillery support also allowed the Phalangists to liq- 
ate the Palestinian camp of Tel Zaatar, a thorn in the flesh of 
the Christian defense forces. Once again there were heavy 
casualties among the women and children: The PLO fedayeen 
had categorically rejected the offer to evacuate civilians; they 
even fired on defeatists whose own survival instinct made 
them wish to leave the camp. 

The Syrians were not fastidious in Lebanon, a place they 
had always regarded as within their sphere of influence. They 
hunted down all armed factions that sympathized with the 
Iraqi archenemy. Political antagonists were systematically 
killed. Foreign journalists who reported on the willfulness of 
Syria had reason to fear for their lives. No wonder that there 
was little mention of the excesses of the “peacekeeping force 
that was transformed into an occupation army. 

The regular Syrian regiments were in the main made up of 
peasant conscripts doing their military service. The den of 
iniquity that was Beirut offered them everything their native 
villages could not: consumer goods from all over the world on 
the black market; drugs; love for sale. But along with these 
harmless recruits the President's brother, Rifat al-Assad, who 
headed the all-powerful intelligence service in Damascus, sent 
to Beirut a special regiment of violent thugs. Because they 
wore pink-speckled camouflage uniforms, the people called 
them Pink Panthers. 

The euphoric relationship of Christians and Syrians was to 
be of short duration. Hafez al-Assad followed the precept of 
divide and conquer. After he had appointed guardians to watch 
over the Palestinians and progressistes, it was the Maronites 
turn. Damascus could not accept the fact that a small Israeli 
liaison staff had secretly been assembled in Jounieh, the port 
that furnished the Phalangists with weapons, though on a very 
modest scale. The Israeli government, which had repeatedly 
expressed its solidarity with the Lebanese Christians, stood 
passively by as the Maronite ministate of Jounieh withered 
under the grip of Syria and as the Christian Achrafiyah quarter 
in East Beirut was laid waste by heavy artillery fire. Totally 
misjudging the prevailing Western mentality, the Israelis must 
have hoped that public opinion among the Christians of 
Western Europe and America would rouse their governments 
to undertake a rescue mission of their Eastern brethren in the 
faith. : i 

By the autumn of 1981 catastrophe was near. The Christian 
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militias had staked their claim to the overwhelmingly Greek 


Orthodox city of Zahle on the eastern slopes of Lebanon and to 


the western edge of the Bekaa region and had infiltrated some 
partisan troops. The Syrian high command considered this 
advance a threat to its line of communication between 


Damascus and Beirut, which ran along the crossroads at 
Chtaura, a few miles from Zahle. A further difficulty was that, 


notwithstanding all Israeli protests and warnings, Assad had 


dared to install SAM-6 rockets in the Bekaa. The encirclement 
and bombardment of Zahle by the Syrians followed. 


The Kataeb—the Phalangists—who had beaten a trail out of. 


the rock on top of the mountains at Sannin in order to 
provision their advance position outside Zahle, suddenly 
found themselves exposed to massive bombardment from 
Syrian MIGs. Helicopters dropped Syrian commandos on the 
summit of Sannin. The tiny territory of the Maronites could 
hardly be defended after this flanking maneuver. Finally, when 
matters had reached this extreme predicament, Jerusalem 
decided on limited intervention to save the Christians. Two 
Syrian helicopters along with their assault troops were shot 
down. Israel had established a clear signal: so far and no 
farther. This was the kind of language Damascus understood, 

I was a witness to this critical round in the autumn of 1981. 
The president of the German Red Cross had sent me to Beirut 
in my capacity as a member of the executive board to 
determine whether it would be helpful to send the hospital 
ship Flora to drop anchor off the Lebanese coast. 


Once in place, it did not take me long to realize that under _ 


the present circumstances such an incursion had little to 
recommend it. If the Flora dropped anchor outside the 
Christian-controlled harbor of Jounieh, it would become a 
most unwelcome observer of the weapons drops for the 
Phalangists that arrived nightly under cover of secrecy from 
Haifa. And if the ship were to be stationed outside Tyre or 
Sidon, in Palestinian territory, it would quickly have been 
suspected of spying for the United States. In either case the 
ship risked being shot at and sunk, with the perpetrators 
blaming the other side for the crime. 

Now, almost a year later, since Beirut airport was closed 
once again, I had to fly to Damascus and continue my trip to 
Lebanon in a taxi. The Syrian capital was humming with 
rumors of war. The presence of SAM-6 rockets in the Lebanese 
Bekaa valley, everyone assumed, would not go unpunished by 
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the Israelis. In fact, on my drive to Beirut I was to see a rocket 
position with my ‘own eyes: It was installed in an almost 
challenging way just beyond the shoulder of the road. My 
Syrian driver from Damascus took endless detours in order to 
avoid the Kataeb lines. | | 

When we finally approached the capital from the south, I 
was surprised by unusual posters and graffiti. Previously the 
prevailing slogan had been “Al Fatah fi kulli magam’—“Al 
Fatah is everywhere’—and the portraits of Nasser, Jumblat, 
and assorted Palestinian figures competed for space. All that 
had changed. About three hundred thousand Shiite refugees 
from Tyre and Nabatiye were now encamped on the southern 
edge of Beirut, and their own fighting organization Amal 
(“Hope”), was increasingly active in opposition to the Pales- 
tinians and the left-wing extremists. Now the slogan read, “El- 
Amal fi kulli magam’—“Amal is everywhere. On thousands of 
posters the familiar features of the Ayatollah Khomeini, along 
with his disciple Imam Mousa Sadr, stared down on the chaotic 
stream of nervous automobile drivers who appeared entirely 
unaware of this far-reaching political shift. 





The Gemayel Clan 


Beit Mery, April 1982 


| Beirut and all its feverish activ- 
ity lay behind and below us. As the embassy cars made their 
way up into the mountains, winding between pines and 


summer estates, our nervousness left us. At the entrance to 
the high-altitude health resort of Beit Mery we were greeted 
by snappy tunes. A few armed men, the cedar on their arm 
bands, gave us directions to the luxury hotel of E] Bustan. 

This was where the Phalange Party had convened an 
International Solidarity Conference for Lebanon. Few foreign 
dignitaries were present. But the ambience was astounding. In 
the gardens a band wearing scarlet guard uniforms and 
imitation bearskin hats was performing waltzes, two-steps, and 
French, American, and German marching tunes. Right next to 
them, young girls, dressed as hostesses or as majorettes in 
blue uniforms, were lined up. In the banquet hall a lavish 
buffet was being dished up. 

Bashir Gemayel, the thirty-four-year-old son of the patriarch 
Pierre Gemayel, did the honors, his pregnant wife at his side. 
The commander of the Lebanese Forces, as the combined 
Maronite militias had begun to call themselves, was a man of 
great ambition. The young lawyer who, in spite of his well- 
tailored suit, looked like the center forward on a Mediterra- 
nean soccer team, could not compete either in size or looks 
with his imposing father. 

His older brother, Amin, was the intellectual of the family. 
He—as one would not have guessed from his baby face—was 
responsible for questions of trade and finance in the Christian 
enclave of Mount Lebanon. But he clearly played second 
fiddle to Bashir. Amin was dressed with the utmost elegance as 
well as all conceivable Cartier and Gucci accessories. His 
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intellectual gifts were recognized even by his enemies. He 
cultivated a reputation of subtle moderation, quite at variance 
with his pons loutish methods. But this attitude may have 
a careful pretense. 

when. in hedonrtes of the evening, I spoke to Amin about 
the possibility of a separate Maronite state, the creation of a 
“Christian Israel,” he rejected the idea categorically and 
plausibly. “Though we have a world-famous casino in Jounieh, 
we have absolutely no intention of becoming an Eastern 
Monaco. Anyone who imputes that to us is trying to make us 
out to be fools. We were born into an Arab-Moslem world, and 
we must live in it. A few days ago I even had a long and candid 
discussion with Abou Iyad, the PLO leader who wanted to 
invade Jounieh. ” 
. The Bec displayed a great deal of stylishness and luxury. A 
few very handsome ladies with artfully back-combed hair had 
treated themselves to Paris gowns and exquisite jewels. A few 
Western journalists were outraged at such ostentation in a land 
ravaged by war. “They're dancing on the edge of the volcano, 
and these Oriental lovelies act like Marie Antoinette a couple 
of days before the Bastille was stormed,” a Dutch correspon- 
dent muttered. In reality what was being displayed were 
immovability, toughness, tenacity, and self-confidence. “We 
leave it to Mr. Arafat and his kind to play at heroics with 
unshaven chins and stylized filthy battle dress,” explained one 
soigné gentleman with an Adolph Menjou mustache. 

I fell into conversation with the American military attaché. 
“Its a mistake to underestimate these Christians,” he re- 
marked. “During the Carter administration no one in the 
White House or the State Department believed that these 
rapacious, snobbish Levantines had what it takes to put up any 
kind of resistance. For all practical purposes wed already 
written them off, we were seriously considering how to take 
the most implicated and committed Maronite families out of 
the country on American vessels. We were prepared for 
another Saigon. But the Phalangists taught us better. In a 
certain sense they made us feel ashamed. Most of the emigrés 
from the upper class return to their homes at regular intervals. 
A third of the high profits the hard-working, clever business- 
men continue to make here are plowed back into the Lebanese 
economy itself, and thats enough to make hard currency out of 
the local pound.” } 

Anyway, the American thought, the Maronites had probably 
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passed their most severe tests. The occupation and assassir 
tion methods practiced by the Syrians were gradually earnij 
them international contempt, and the Palestinians were at 
point of falling out with most of their allies in the Nation 
Front, with the possible exception of the Marxist-Leninist 

Various bishops and patriarchs moved among the idle an 
colorful crowd. At the center of all conversations, howeve 
stood half a dozen Maronite monks, members of a militar 
Eastern community. Even the politicans were eager to ¢ 
close to these self-confident clerics, whose unadorned blae 
cassocks seemed to reproach the gold and purple splendor 6 
the princes of the church. ‘ 














Rendezvous at the 
Commodore Hotel 





Beirut, April 1982 


"hie Commodore Hotel in 
Beirut was where the international press corps had opened its 
headquarters after the St. Georges, the Phoenicia, and the 
Holiday Inn had all been bombed out. The Commodore was a 
second-rate hotel, but the management did its best. The noise 
was the hardest to put up with: The approach to Khalde 
international airport ran straight across the Commodore’ roof 
terrace. The apartment house across the way, where carefree 
Eastern family life ran its course behind striped blinds and red 
curtains, amplified every sound as it bounced off the walls. A 
battery of pneumatic drills tearing up the next street dug down 
to our nerves. All this noise meant that the occasional 
gunfights in the neighboring quarter would be heard only at 
night—unless, that is, Israeli reconnaissance planes were 
flying over Beirut and the antiaircraft batteries were barking 
impotently at the intruders. In indirect negotiations, which 
took place in discreet and convoluted detours by way of New 
York and Riyadh, a truce had been worked out ten months 
earlier between the PLO and Israel; it was pretty much of a 
miracle that both sides were still sticking to the agreement, 
with very few breaches. 

The Commodore was a mere two blocks from Hamra, the 
chic shopping center bursting with life, in West Beirut. Here 
the tough survival instinct of this trading metropolis was 
impressively concentrated. Between the ruins of the war and 
the sandbag bunkers of the militias, you could find all 
conceivable products, every luxury item from all over the 
world. The Mévenpick and the Café de Paris were the kind of 
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snack bars you were just as likely to find on the Bahnhofstrasg, 
in Zurich. French couturiers had opened boutiques; Danie 
Hechter and Ted Lapidus were peddling new creations. Thy 
currency-exchange shops boasted of the hardness of th 
Lebanese pound, which made the Syrian pound and the Israel 
shekel look weak. The bombed-out sites with their pock 
marked stubs of walls were the sites of dizzying speculation 
This was how quickly fear became a commonplace part of the 
fabric of ordinary life, turned to profit or amusement or simph 
ignored. New life was even stirring in the destruction at he 
heart of the old city. Along the promenade and the Avenue des 
Frangais the phantasmagoric figures of the Mourabitour 
militia lounged in barbershop chairs before a monument to 
Nasser, their Kalashnikovs close at hand, lazily staring at a 
huge rubbish dump. Squatters were already settling into the 
burned-out and bombed-out ruins. 
The Commodore Hotel did more than shelter the journal- 
ists; the most diverse intelligence agents also arranged their 
mysterious meetings here. Both the PLO and the Syrians kept 
a watchful eye on this international trysting place. - 
The professional level of most of the correspondents waiting 
for dramatic news was pretty depressing. The American 
television crews set the tone, and many of them relieved the 
tension by becoming drunks. But the number and professional 
quality of the reporters rose abruptly each time the inte 
Lebanese muddle, which exacted only weary indifference from 
the rest of the world, was given a boost by international 
complications and involvement. During these days in Apri 


there were increasing rumors concerning an imminent mili- 


tary action on the grand scale against the arsenal of Soviet 
weapons stockpiled in southern Lebanon. Washington was 
deeply worried, and the United States military attaché in 
Beirut guessed that the precarious truce along che Galilee 
border would soon come to a bloody end. These intense 
speculations were enough to beef up the permanent press staf 
in Beirut with a great number of ace correspondents who 
jetted in from New York, London, and Paris. 

The French had been scared away by the dramatic deterio- 
ration of their relations to Damascus. Francois Mitterand’s visit 
to Jerusalem had aroused deep suspicion among the Syrians, 


and Minister of the Interior Gaston Deferre added to the 


situation by officially accusing the Damascus intelligence 
service of responsibility for the murder of the French ambassa- 
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dor to Lebanon, which had occurred several months earlier 
and was played down at the time. “Death of an Ambassador 
was the title of an accusing documentary about to be broadcast 
by Paris television. Georges Ménager of the magazine Paris 
Match had been sent to Beirut specifically to track down the 
international terrorist known as Carlos. The Lebanese were 
verv bitter about the highly selective concern for the countrys 
troubles shown by the Western press. 

My reunion with Robin was a happy surprise. In Phnom 
Penh we had shared more than one opium pipe, and we had 
known each other since the early phases of African indepen- 
dence. This Scotsman was in Beirut on commission from a 
London business publication. He had grown a red beard and 
looked more than ever like the actor Peter Ustinov. 

Robin invited us to his apartment for a home-cooked 
Vietnamese meal. We spent that night in Beirut wallowing in 
nostalgic memories of the Far East. “Saigon on the Mediterra- 
nean,” the red-headed journalist joked. Two British colleagues 
had been invited, as well as René Faure, the correspondent of 
the French news agency AFP. 

René and I had been friends since the troubles in the 
Congo. He had a degree in Oriental Studies and had spent 
many years in Rabat and Cairo. Since the Mauroy government 
had embarked on an open collision course with Syria, no 
Frenchman felt that his life was safe. A code clerk emploved in 
the French embassy and his wife had been shot in their 
apartment. Death threats were an everyday event. A French 
parachute officer of the international UNIFIL regiment, who 
had been posted to Beirut specifically to protect the embassy, 
became the victim of an assassination. René had a hard time 
assuaging the fear and disquiet of his Lebanese coworkers in 
the unprotected AFP office. After he himself had received an 
anonymous warning, he regularly changed his sleeping quar- 
ters and was never without his Smith & Wesson. 

On my way to the dinner party I strolled the few hundred 
meters to the French press agency to get the latest news off the 
ticker. Two policemen and two officers in plainclothes guarded 
the entrance. My somber forebodings were to be realized 
three days later. A plastic bomb of medium caliber exploded 
under the doormat to the AFP office, and it was only by lucky 
chance that the damage was confined to material things. 

It was inevitable that the conversation of our little circle in 
Robins apartment would turn to the usual newspapermans 
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jokes as we sat over our Saigon soup and crisp nems. One of 
the two Englishmen, an old Near East hand, told a story about 
a mutual friend, John Ridley, from the time when Ridley ha 1. 
been a correspondent in Cairo. Before the Franco-British Sue Z 
adventure Ridley had received an urgent telegram from his. 
London paper. “Will the Egyptians fight?” Ridley’ telegraphed 
reply made Fleet Street history; “No, no, no!” 

But René, who came from a Calvinist family steeped in 
tradition, was not really in the mood for jokes. “Beirut would 
be the ideal stage set for a dramatization of Kafka. No, it’s even 
more than that: Today Beirut is Kafka plus Ubu Roi.” He told 
us that during the bloodiest phase of the civil war Colonel 
Qaddafi sent a Libyan folklore troupe to appear at the Casing 
du Liban in the Phalangist area of Jounieh. The absurdity of it 
took the Palestinians’ breath away. 

The party broke up before midnight. A mountain trip to 
Bikfaya, from which I had returned only that afternoon, had 
left me exhausted. The Maronite village I had grown so fond of 
had been modernized and spoiled horribly. There was simply 
no way to stop technical progress, and the hamburger and 
popcorn joints were standing where the cozy coffee houses 
used to be. , 

Before I could get back to my room and my bed in the 
Commodore, I was stopped by a Swiss reporter and photo 
grapher. “Come up to my room,” this veteran from the front 
lines in Indochina urged me. “I want to show you some 
sensational pictures on my video recorder.” Shortly before Id 
arrived in Beirut, this reporter along with a whole gaggle o 
other Western journalists had been surprised when the Iranian 
embassy flew them to visit the battlefields of Dezful: they were . 
taken to Tehran and then to the Iraqi border region. His film 
had been taken from an Iranian helicopter. | 

The desert battle that was played out on the screen was 
eerie: Countless tanks were being destroyed by the Iranian 
assault troops, the pasdaran, and the boys who volunteered 
for death, a group called bassiji. Their nightly work with 
antitank rocket launchers at very short distances resulted in a 
spectacle of total defeat. In their panic, some Iraqi tanks 
collided with each other. 

“Whats going on between Iran and Iraq is much more 
significant for the future of the Middle East than enythiae 
we re seeing here in Lebanon,” a Turkish diplomat had assured. 
me at one of the last embassy cocktail parties. 
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“How could the Iranians get so close to the enemy positions 
and the enemy tanks?” I asked my Swiss colleague. 

He quoted a cynical phrase that was making the rounds of 
Tehran: “They are storming through the minefields straight 
into paradise.” 








Southern Lebanon: 
A Palestinian State 


Tyre, April 1982 





Tee dark-skinned Fiji sol- 
diers under the sky-blue flag of the United Nations were in_ 
charge of the wooden barrier blocking the road to the south. 


We had reached the buffer zone in southern Lebanon occupied — 


by the United Nations international contingent known by the 
acronym UNIFIL. In theory the UN force was holding this 
zone to keep the Israelis and Palestinians apart. In reality the 
fedayeen seeped through the UNIFIL lines whenever they 
felt like it. A few weeks later tanks would break through the 
supposedly peaceful zone without meeting with any resis- 
tance. 

I had been aware of the powerlessness of the world peace 
organization, its amateurish presumptions, as early as the 
troubles in the Congo in the years 1960-1962. “Le machin" — 
“that thing’"—as Charles de Gaulle liked to call the UN, had 
remained true to its reputation. At the Fijian roadblock we 
could make out in the distance the mountain range that was” 
part of the strip held by Major Saad Haddad, the militia leader 
allied with Israel. Near the Beaufort fortress the Palestinians— 
unhampered by any sort of outside control—kept up active 
fighting with the Israelis. 

The precarious truce that had been in force for ten months, 
since June 1981, was approaching its inevitable breakdown. 
All observers were agreed on this point. The Fiji Islanders 
might be first-rate soldiers, as their brave efforts in the Pacific 
during the Second World War had shown. But along this 
historical and tradition-laden coast of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, the pacifying presence of these sturdy Melanesians, who 
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as recently as a century and a half ago had frightened 
European explorers by their cannibalism, could not help but 
seem somewhat confusing. 

We undertook the drive to the south under the patronage of 


the PLO. The collective organization of the Palestinian 
fighting groups was still quartered in the chaotic streets of 
western Beirut, barricaded by barbed wire and oil barrels, 
near the Arab University. The information office was as messy 
and shabby as ever. The various branches and command posts 
of the Palestinians were always housed on the second floor, 
reached by creaking elevators or filthy stairs. On all the floors 
above and below lived families who had no connection with 
the PLO. During assassination attempts or bombing attacks, 
these civilians must have fulfilled some kind of hostage 
function. 

The information office had assigned us Mohammed Shaker, 
an educated young man with a fluent command of German, the 
result of many vears spent in West Germany. One of the 
strengths of the PLO when dealing with foreigners clearly lay 
in its choice of political and propaganda representatives. We 
generally found ourselves dealing with frank, polite, and quite 
moderate men, whose behavior and attitudes compared favor- 
ably with the hysterical excitement displayed by many of the 
partisans in the refugee camps. 

At the UN roadblock manned by the Fiji soldiers I did a 
television segment in which I spoke of the growing isolation of 
the Palestinians, whose Arab brothers treated them increas- 
ingly as bothersome outsiders, potential troublemakers. 
Mohammed Shaker was in full agreement with my observa- 
tion. We turned our rented car around, and he pointed out the 
dense orange groves that edged the plain for miles on end to 
either side of the paved highway. “An ideal setting for guerrilla 
warfare,” he noted. In fact the citrus trees offered the perfect 
cover for mobile infantry with antitank rocket launchers eager 
to oppose the advance of tank convoys from the south. Under 
similar conditions the Vietcong had inflicted heavy damage on 
the South Vietnamese armored corps. But the major Israeli 
offensive that was to sweep the region a few weeks later would 
Show that the fedaveen had no understanding at all of how to 
make the most of their military advantage. 

South of Tyre we visited the Palestinian refugee camp of 
Rahidiyeh, which was established as early as 1948 and 
consisted of an arrangement of relatively comfortable little 
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stone houses. We had hoped to film tactical exercises and 
training scenes of the Al Fatah partisans. But the PLO 
information office in Beirut saw to it that we hardly ever 
managed to get armed men within our camera sights. Instead 
we were presented with little Boy Scouts who performed a 
patriotic song in which the words “Filistin watani’—“Pales- 
tine, my fatherland’—recurred endlessly. We were warmly 
welcomed, but we could get no valid information. I de- 
ciphered the words “El Quds ya Arab!” ona poster, which may 
be translated as “Jerusalem is at stake, Arabs!” Mo- 
hammed Shaker explained that this appeal was to exhort the 
Palestinians Arab brothers not to let other war zones, such as. 


Afghanistan, distract them from the primary goal of liberating 


Palestine. 

Quite clearly at this time the PLO was intent on keeping ¢ 
low profile. The Palestinians were eager to hold off the Israeli 
blow against southern Lebanon for as long as possible. The 
intelligence service of the Jewish state saw this caution as an 
indication that the existing partisan organizations of Al Fatah 
were being restructured into a fully equipped conventiong 
army. The Israelis believed that Yasir Arafat, safeguarded from 
all outside interference, was concentrating on calmly carrying. 
out this change. Whatever the truth of the matter, what we. 
found in the predominantly Palestinian-controlled southern 
sector of Lebanon was a maze of conflicting spheres of 
responsibility, tiers of the most diverse command posts and 
militias. Very prudently we were prevented from going to 
Nabatiye, where the Shiite fighting force Amal engaged in 
volleys with radical-left Lebanese and pro-Iraq Palestinians. 
Mohammed Shakers permit allowed us to travel along the 
road; brigand types of undefinable political coloration waved 
us through, sometimes suspiciously, sometimes cordially; but 
as soon as we reached for our cameras, our companion’ powers 
of persuasion failed. Only one control post of the so-called’ 
Arab Lebanese Army allowed us to shoot film of a bend in the 
Litani River under a destroyed bridge. 


In the Phoenician coastal cities of Tvre and Sidon we had to” 


limit our filming to excavations and antiquities. A number of 
bombed-out ships lay in the harbors. Most residential build- 
ings were crowned by antiaircraft guns at the ready. Tyre and 
Sidon had been reconstructed into heavily fortified defense 
centers, complete with cement bunkers and sandbag barriers. 
Full provisions had been made for house-to-house street 
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fighting, and the Israeli Mossad—the intelligence service— 
was fully informed about these preparations. 

We were taken—once again with strict orders not to take 
pictures—to a Palestinian command post on the outskirts of 
Saida (the current Arabic name for Sidon). The position was 
protected by three feet of cement wall; the thickness was not 
an unnecessary precaution, as the fissured and splintered 
cement walls immediately adjacent showed. In the neon-lit 
basement we found Commander Azmi, the Palestinian in 
charge of the southern sector, a man of about forty with a 
resolute appearance. 

We had hoped in vain for a military briefing. Azmi, who was 
originally from Hebron in Jordan, merely announced that the 
PLO forces were prepared for any Israeli attack. He was rather 
more communicative in sharing his views on international 
politics. He was particularly happy to receive visitors and 
guests from Germany. “Just as you Germans freed yourself 
from Hitle1, we Palestinians intend one day to free ourselves 
from the Fascist Begin,” he ended his peroration. After the 
countless glorifications of the Nazis I had been forced to listen 
to in the Arab world, especially in the twenty vears right after 
the Second World War, this turn of phrase had an unusual ring 
to it. When I repeated the story a few weeks later to the 
East German ambassador in Baghdad—he had earlier been 
stationed in Beirut, where he had cultivated close ties to Yasir 
Arafat—he expressed his profound satisfaction. “It seems that 
in the long run our efforts to change the image of the Arabs 
have of Germany are paying off after all.” And the representa- 
tive of East Berlin laughed. 

It was early evening when we sighted the ruins of Damour 
above the coastline highway and were stopped by the first 
Syrian patrols. Later we also passed the positions of the 
Lebanese government army, a force of around twenty thou- 
sand men. Because of religious schisms, these men had been 
ineffectual during the civil war. But, reinforced by French 
weapons, they had lately regained their self-confidence. 

Every time we encountered these supposed upholders of 
the tattered national sovereignty, the face of our driver, Wajih, 
lit up. “Lebanese army,” he shouted enthusiastically. Wajih, a 
Druze, like the majority of his coreligionists, had found his 
way back to a sense of Lebanese patriotism. He did express 
dissatistaction with Walid, the son of the Druze leader Kamal 
Jumblat, who had been killed by the Syrians. Walid’ was a 
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weak personality, and though he was now the president of th 
National Front, he continued submissively to travel to Damas. 
cus to confer with his father’s killers. | 

Nevertheless, there really was a return by all the religiow 
communities to a consciousness of Lebanese national identity, 


In the Command Centers 
which perforce was expressed in cautious opposition to the 


| kate sh of the PLO 
Syrian and Palestinian military presence. Recently, for exam. 


ple, the energetic refusal by the Sunnite ulema of Bei ut nT 
prevented the establishment of radical-left municipalities : | 
along the Soviet model. The Moslem middle class in Beirut, Beirut, April 1982 
which united in the following of the political veteran Saeb 
Salem, resented having to endure the endless excesses of 
foreigners and extremists. Even the murder of a leading 
Sunnite Koran scholar by henchmen of the Syrians could not L. the days that followed, as we 
reverse this trend. Secret contacts were reestablished be went around searching out various political tempers and 
tween the Christian Phalangists and their Moslem arch= opinions, we even made friends with the Mourabitoun—the 
enemies. | independent Nasserists, as they defined themselves. Their 
% s = ] «af ; i - 5 4 

For the first time since the outbreak of the civil war the fortified headquarters—situated, like all the others, at the 

Maronite core enjoyed safety and peace. The battles increas- heart of an overcrowded residential section—was at the center 


ingly took place among the many splinter groups of the ofa unit of antiaircraft and light mobile artillery. Unfortunately 
National Front. Thus on the night we returned from the south we missed the leader, Ibrahim Kleilat, who, before he became 
there was, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, a violent volley of committed to the pan-Arabic cause, had been a member of the 
shots right next to the Commodore. Quick as a flash the’ Beirut underworld and was said to have several murders on his 
shopkeepers lowered their steel grilles, like magic the street” conscience. Kleilat had led his wild Mourabitoun in the battle 
vendors disappeared, along with their vegetable baskets, shoe against the Christian Phalangists. 

cartons, and bolts of fabric. Barriers closed off the approaches ‘ Fetal to our surprise, in the bunkerlike building we were 
to Hamra, and determined civilians with Kalashnikovs and introduced to a very elegant young man who had attended 
RPG-7s posted themselves behind them. The facade of the universities in the United States and therefore spoke with an 
Bristol hotel was hit by a shot from a bazooka. Gradually the Rinecican ascent and expressed extremely moderate ideas. As 
skirmish came to an end. The encounter, it was believed, had” I learned later, Ahmed Halabi, an attorney, belonged to 
for impenetrable reasons broken out between members of the WK Jeilat’s brain trust. a group of three academics who were 
Parti Populaire Syrien (PPS), which had recently begun to call jokingly known as the Three Cardinals. The sophisticated 
itself Syrian Socialist Nationalist Party, and an obscure faction: cardinal before us gave us clear indications that the movement 


that went by the name of Salah ud-Din. to which he belonged was also on the point of separating from 
the Svrians and Palestinians. Lebanese patriotism was having a 
renewal even among the Nasserists. “oh 
When we mentioned the confused religious situation in the 
republic, Halabi declared himself ready to accept, at least for 
the next term of office, a Maronite Christian as the head of 


state, as provided in the National Pact, the 1943 document on 
the governance of the country. Bashir Gemayel, however, was 
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considered an unacceptable candidate. New arrangemen ts strained, more tense than in Al Fatah. Most of the followers of 
would have to be made concerning the commander in chief 0 | Dr. George Habash, himself baptized in the Greek-Orthodox 
the army and the head of the intelligence service. faith, were recruited from among the Palestinian Christians, 

We talked for a long time about the perspectives of Islami and perhaps they lacked the resignation, the confidence, the 
fundamentalism. Ahmed Halabi seemed to have completely ingenuousness of the Moslems. As Marxists. they were in an 
repressed all knowledge of his leader's questionable begin. awkward position in regard to pan-Arabic nationalism, which 
nings. The West—he reminded us that he knew all about It. more and more sought its strongest motivation in Islam. “The 
since hed lived in the United States—was, alas, a world in Moslem Brotherhood is entrenched everywhere today,” Abou 
moral decay. But the values of Islam had remained in tact, ever Sharif admitted during our conversation, “even in Al Fatah. In 
if he, personally, had no high opinion of the Iranian ayatollal 8. consideration of President Assad, who is waging a life-and- 
The rise of the Shiites in Lebanon troubled the M ourabitoun death struggle against these Islamic fanatics in Syria, however, 
leaders; on the other hand, these Nasserists were no longer we must act with the greatest circumspection.” 
willing to work in any way with the various Communist The PFLP headquarters was protected by a particularly 
splinter groups. The so-called cardinal dwelled on the differs frazzled unit of young bodyguards. “No one should enter the 
ence between Shia and Sunna. But one thing he'd have t cave who hasn't been given the last rites,” we had been told as 
grant Khomeini, he admitted: The man was in fact the trigger a joke. Nevertheless, soon we were the possessors of an offical 
of a powerful religious movement agitating the entire umma. press card issued by this extremist group which, in its secret 

An amused smile greeted my request to interview [brahinr camp, continued to train terrorists from all over the world. 
Kleilat the following day in the streets, among his partisans. Tt Additional combat effectiveness was given to Dr. Habash’ 
was categorically refused. Apparently it was much too danger- group by its association with the strong Armenian popular 
ous for the controversial leader to leave his bunker withou z group that had fled to Beirut after the massacres in eastern 
elaborate military safeguards. In fact, about two weeks later @ Anatolia. To the chagrin of their spiritual leader, the Met- 
powerful bomb exploded in the Mourabitoun headquarters, ropolitan of Antelias (a Moslem enclave a few miles north of 
The Syrians, the rumor went, had responded in their own way Beirut), many Armenian Christians had joined the secret army 
to Kleilats return to his Lebanese fatherland. of ASALA which, because of its worldwide entanglements, had 
become a dreaded enemy of the Western intelligence services 
and which had as its goal the destabilization of Turkey. The 
ASALA, intent on avenging the genocide of the Armenians 
seventy vears after the fact, was suspected by experts of 
maintaining close ties to the Soviet KGB. 

Mahmud Saouri, the PFLP press officer, helped us set up a 
television interview with Dr. Giorgiu, as Habash was affection- 
ately called by his followers. Saouri, who was totally blind, was 
airplane hijackings, and acts of sabotage by which the Palesti an untiring and educated propagandist for his cause. In spite of 
nians had come to rock the Western world. Abou Sharif and his: his deliberately Moslem nom de guerre, he was also a 
gang were, of course, among the targets of Israeli counterter- Palestinian Christian. 
rorism. One time, opening a book sent him in the mail, he had We were under heavy guard when we were taken to meet 
very nearly been killed or at least blinded by an explosive. The. with Habash. Compared to the tiny dens, once again on the 
only way he could read now was with one eye and a strong second floor of a fully occupied tenement house, in which his 
magnifying glass. His face was marked by deep scars, His staff held their discussions and made their telephone calls, the 
hands were also maimed, and since that time he limped and othce of the head of the Popular Front was relatively comfort- 
walked with a cane. able. The familiar faces of Che Guevara and Ho Chi Minh 

The atmosphere among the Popular Front seemed more stared down from the walls. A bust of Lenin stood on the desk. 


Bassam Abou Sharif kissed me on both cheeks. I had no idea 
to what I owed this familial gesture. Abou Sharif was one of the 
closest intimates of the physician George Habash in the 
executive committee of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP). This Marxist-Leninist branch of the PLO, 
which occasionally acted in violent opposition to Yasir Arafats 
Al Fatah, took credit for most of the assassination attempts, 
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We had been informed that Dr. Giorgiu was not in the best 
of health; in fact, the PFLP leader seemed to have suffered a 
stroke. He moved clumsily even with the use of his cane and 
was the very opposite of what one might imagine a universally 
feared terrorist to be. Unlike the several quite sinister figures 
around him, he seemed cheerful. His mustache and his thick 
head of hair were gray. He was used to appearing before the 
cameras. He answered our questions with routine profession- 
alism. 

I asked about the Popular Front’ reaction to the de facto. 
truce with Israel. Had the organization not sacrificed its 
revolutionary aims and methods by agreeing to this break in 
the fighting? At the word truce, a soft, mocking laugh escaped 
Dr. Habashs lips; it did not sound in the least benign. For 
reasons of national discipline and solidarity, he said, the PFLP 
had kept the agreements Yasir Arafat had signed ten months 
earlier with the Americans and. indirectly, with the Israelis. 
His organization had been outvoted in the councils of the 
PLO. But he personally saw nothing good in the truce, and he« 
was thoroughly convinced that the war against Israel would 
flare up soon in a more violent form. 

When I asked him about the terrorism and hijackings 
practiced by his group, Habash answered without a trace of 
embarrassment. “Since nineteen hundred seventy-four we 
have renounced all actions of this sort. Future events will show 
whether under certain circumstances we might not be forced 
to return to our original methods.” . 

Finally he spoke with some subtlety on the topic of Islamic 
fundamentalism. Distinctions had to be made, he pointed out. 
There were Moslem reactionaries, who were tolerated and 
supported by the CIA. Among them he included the Moslem 
Brotherhood, who used their base in Jordan to operate against 
the Baath regime in Damascus. On the other hand, he could 
see positive sides to Khomeinis Islamic revolution. True. he 
found it difficult to sympathize with the mullahs in Tehran as 
they harassed the progressive elements among the Iranian 
people. But events in Iran could not be considered apart from 
the overall process of liberation in the Middle East. United 
states imperialism had suffered its most devastating setbacks 

ere. 

That afternoon the thunder of Israeli bombers erupted over 
the roofs and terraces of Beirut. From every conceivable 
direction antiaircraft batteries fired on the jets marked with 
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the Star of David. In the Western European capitals, it 
seemed, there had been a cresting wave of assassination 
attempts on Israeli diplomats; the Israeli ambassador in Paris 


‘ had been killed. Menachem Begin had let it be known that he 


would punish such acts of terror as breaches of the truce 
agreements. The official PLO leadership immediately dis- 
avowed any connection with the crime. The ominous figure of 
Abu Nidal, it was rumored in Beirut, was the person 
responsible for this bloody challenge. Even then Abu Nidal 
was believed to be an extreme, almost pathological killer. He 
had even made an attempt on Yasir Arafat’ life and had killed a 
large number of officially accredited Palestinians in London, 
Paris, Brussels, and Vienna because they had allegedly 
advocated an overly conciliatory policy on orders from the 
PLO chairman. Abu Nidal, it was said, had orginally found 
asylum and support in Baghdad. But when Iraq, hard-pressed 
by its war with Iran, came to an understanding with the West, 
Abu Nidals position in that country became untenable. He 
took off for Damascus—a move that in turn called into question 
some of Syrias actual intentions. 

While the Israeli Phantom and Kfir planes were flying 
overhead, the people of Beirut rushed into the streets to enjoy 
the spectacle. Even the bathers in the burned-out St. Georges 
Hotel, where the swimming pool and snack bar were open 
once again, were curious enough to come out of the water. 
Somewhere to the south a few bombs probably fell on 
Palestinian installations. Our assistant cameraman, Michael, 
happened to be with the Mourabitoun when these doughty 
warriors also fired on the Israeli planes with all available 
barrels, on this occasion shooting off the roof poles and terrace 
railings of the surrounding buildings. The previous day 
Michael had taken a flying leap for cover behind a trash pile 
when a fusillade of pistol and rifle fire erupted in the street. 
But that turned out to have been merely an instance of the 
explosive expression of joy on the occasion of a wedding 
procession. 

At dinner in the Normandie, quite by accident, I ran into 
Hassan, a young Palestinian I had come to think highly of 
during his internship at a German newspaper and who had 
become a friend of my son’. Hassan had gathered a group of 
journalists and cameramen and was debating with them the 
inexhaustible topic of Zionism. He had joined the ranks of the 
extreme resistance, in the process suffering deeply from the 
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tragedy of a divided family. His father, a respected Arab in ‘he 
West Bank, had decided to work with the so-called village 
leagues of the Israeli civilian administration. For that re: son 
PLO partisans, considering him a collaborator, had attackec 
and wounded him. | 

Though we stayed out pretty late every night, we had no 
fears as we set out on our way back to the hotel. The city was 
teeming with heavily armed and totally uncontrollable ele- 
ments of every sort; but muggings were extremely rare. Of 
course what went on in the shadows in the way of extortion, 
rackets, and looting at the cost of the civilian population was 
largely concealed from us. All observers were agreed on one 
thing, however: The number of sex crimes and rapes remaine d 
at a minimum. There was no logical explanation for this fact— 
unless, that is, we were to accept the nonsense current among 
the journalists according to which the discharge of their 
Kalashnikovs took the place of orgasm for the young partisans. 


Deep night in Beirut. Another reporter had persuaded me 
to accompany him to the PLO information office. The Pales- 
tinians are men of the dark, and Yasir Arafat loved to schedule 
appointments for the small hours of the night. Mamoud 
Labadi, the official spokesman of the organization, had made 
himself comfortable. He had taken off his shoes and was 
stretched out on a shabby couch. Arafat had found an 
outstanding advocate for his cause when he picked Labadi, But 
on this night he was in a melancholy mood. 

In the dilapidated reception room a half-dozen other 
Palestinians stood around, among them our escort Mohammed 
Shaker and a young man who was playing with his Kalashnikov 
out of sheer boredom. Another PLO member was wearing a 
billed cap and a loud plaid jacket. All of them seemed casual 
and exhausted. 

A few days earlier I had visited the Phalangists’ “House of 
the Future,” the Beit el-Mustaqbil, in the Christian strong- 
hold of Kasslik. This was where Amin Gemayel ruled at the 
center of a web of perfect files and computers, with data banks 
and every conceivable gadget of modern information process- 
ing housed in temperature-controlled rooms with soft floor 
coverings. Here he manipulated sociological and scientific 
studies with a truly futuristic and sterile efficiency. How 
different were the Palestinians, though thanks to the flow of 
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subsidies from the Arab Gulf States they were surely in a much 


ancial position than were the Maronite Phalangists. 

A Lage, Lilliputian in a grimy night shirt brought us the 
customary tea. One cup spilled on Labadis desk. Shrugging 
his shoulders, he wiped the liquid from the closely written 

es scattered on the surface. “I'm working on anew study of 
Zionism,” he explained resignedly. Fixed to the peeling 
wallpaper were the usual propaganda posters. A stylized map 
of Palestine was decorated with the dome of a mosque and a 
church steeple, symbolic of the professed nonsectarian unity of 
the PLO. On another, a girl with a red commando cap and 
black-and-white keffieh was brandishing her weapons over the 
inscription, “Revolution Until Victory’—“El thautra hatta el 
nasr!” As we talked, very casually and freely, the young 
Palestinians, who were not familiar with German, stared at the 
flickering TV screen, where a turgid Egyptian love story was 
unfolding with much singing and belly dancing. 

A determined blonde American woman joined us for a few 
minutes. This was Flora Lewis, a well-known American 
journalist who was here to keep an appointment with Arafat. 
While she was in the room, the conversation flagged. “Shes 
another one of those Zionists,” the PLO spokesman observed 
after she left. I asked him if he had ever had a meeting with the 
Italian journalist Oriana Fallaci. “She'll never set foot in here 
again.” Clearly this was not a subject Labadi enjoyed. “In one 
of her articles she claimed Yasir Arafat was queer. 

I talked about my visit with Habash. Labadi commented 
that Dr. Giorgiu deserved the highest respect, even if he was a 
sick man, because he was honest and fully committed. The 
same could not be said of all the leaders of the various PLO 
splinter groups. Nayef Hawatmeh, the Marxist-Leninist head 
of the Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PDFLP), was an opportunist. Besides, he was a 
Christian Jordanian. Nor did they think much of Ahmed Jabril, 
the leader of the so-called Popular Front-General Command. 
Despite his clearly Moslem name and his close ties to Libya, 
Jabril was born a Christian, and they were sure he could be 
bought. | ; | 

“Communism and Marxism-Leninism havent got a chance 
in our world,” Labadi made it a point to say. “Even South 
Yemen is red only on the surface. A long time ago we stopped 
overestimating the Soviet Union.” What followed was a long 
and quite depressing recitation, in which two newly arrived 
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PLO functionaries joined in English. The Palestinians venteg 
their rage and disappointment. Even at this time they fel 
betrayed and sold down the river by most of their Aral 
brothers. 

Everyone agreed that Eastern Christians were condemneg¢ 
to marginality and extremism. The Syrian Communist leader 
Khaled Bagdash, a Kurd, was typical of the desperate outsider, 
President Saddam Hussein was called a blood-thirsty dictator, 
Assad of Damascus a mafioso. King Hassan of Morocco was 
described as an unscrupulous fox. The Polisario Front—the 
freedom fighters of the Western Sahara—was said to be at the 
end of its power. They called Qaddafi a madman. Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt might possibly find himself on the proper 
road to making an approach to the rest of the Arabs; but there 
was some doubt about the level of his intelligence. “Since King 
Faisal death, the Saudis are totally rotten; but most of us find. 
Khomeini a terrifying figure,” one of the men added. 

“I never was a real Nasserist, but looking back, Nasser 
seems a giant.” Labadi picked up the theme. “There's a lack of 
good statesmen in Europe as well. You've been dealing with 
nothing but pygmies since de Gaulle died.” 

Furthermore, the men went on, Nasser had always su 
pected Arafat of having been and remaining a member of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. Labadi said, “You know that Arafat has 
begun to quote the Koran more and more. And look at what: 
I've been reading: a study of the rashudin, the righteous 
caliphs of early Islam. Have you heard the slogan making the 
rounds in our homeland, on the West Bank? The 1960s were 
the years of Arabic nationalism, the seventies the decade of the 
Palestinian revolution, and the eighties the decade of Islamic 
breakthrough. You can see for yourself: There are religious 
leaders everywhere—Ayatollah Khomeini, Ayatollah Begin, 
and until recently, Ayatollah Carter.” 

The TV screen had begun to display the Egyptian actress in 
increasingly transparent drapery. As she danced, her long hair 
whipped about, and she gave her lavish hips full play; these 
actions were greeted with the heated applause of a group of 
sweating, fat musicians. Her athletic lover, on the other hand, 
was given to desperate feats of strength in order to banish 
thoughts of this erotic seduction; he split wood as if he were 
about to break the world record, and yet, drawn by his secret 
longing, he kept returning to his inamorata. In his dreams he 
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saw himself as a fisherman who caught this sprite of the Nile in 
his net and pulled her, barely clothed, into his arms. 

A machine-gun salvo could be heard coming from the coast 
road, returning us rudely to Lebanon as well as to the topic of 
the Israeli offensive in the south, which was expected to erupt 
any day. Labadi assured us that the PLO had no interest 
whatever in resuming the fighting; the organization was 
working solely toward full diplomatic recognition by the West. 
Of course, he pointed out, Begin was fully aware of this 
exclusive aim. The most recent attempts on the lives of Israeli 
diplomats had been deliberate provocations, much more likely 
to have been hatched by the Zionists than by the PLO. If it 
were in fact true that Abu Nidal was behind them, he had done 
Israel a great service. “What bothers us most about the 
Israelis,” Labadi said, “is their inability to bring any under- 
standing to our misfortunes. They have a total lack of 
compassion, they're terribly self-righteous. Even Anwar Sadat 
was made to feel it—tragically. After he signed the Camp 
David accords and made his peace with Israel, he became 
superfluous. They handed him over to his enemies in his own 
country instead of making a couple of concessions that would 
have allowed him to disarm the criticism of the Islamic 
opposition.” 

The CIA had agreed, he claimed, that Sadat be sacrificed, 
while the same intelligence outfit spared no efforts to warn and 
protect Syrian President Assad, this alleged friend of the 
Soviet Union. We had arrived at the heart of the typical 
Eastern assumptions about the crafty Western conspiracy. 

The shrilling of the telephone broke into our conversation, 
It must have been about two o'clock in the morning. Yasir 
Arafat was ready to see us, we were told; he would grant us an 
interview. The trip was a short one. All these apartment 
houses in the university quarter resembled one another. The 
armed men—some in uniform, some in civilian clothes—were 
especially numerous in Arafat's headquarters. Accompanied by 
Mahmoud Labadi and Mohammed Shaker, we were taken to a 
large conference room. A map of Palestine and photographs of 
the cities of Jaffa and Hebron covered the walls. 

There is no need to describe Arafat. He came through the 
doorway looking like his own legend, complete with black- 
and-white keffieh, stubbly chin, and slightly bulging eyes. He 
was wearing an olive-drab uniform and a revolver on his hip. A 
few days earlier an American reporter had called him “a man 








turned into a reptile” and had made fun of the unappetizing 
appearance of this man who, at least since his visit to the UN, 
had been courting the West with a great deal of skill and 
ingenuity. 

In reality and up close the Palestinian leader made quite a 
different impression. He even gave off a certain warmth. In his 
ashen, exhausted face, his eyes had a sad and almost feverish 
glitter, and his stereotype of a smile appeared as a mixture of 
lurking guile and shyness. His handshake was limp. Whatever 
else was the case, this man was a master of survival: he had 
escaped innumerable plots and attempts on his life. He was 
also a master of compromise and deceit, a tactician of 
resistance whose overly developed sense of reality may have 
brought him astonishing success in the field of diplomacy but 
fatally impaired his basic credibility. Only Yasir Arafat himself 
would one day be able to explain how he was able to maintain 
his position for twenty years and more as a guerrilla leader in 
the chaotic, murderous, and perfidious vipers’ nest that is the 
PLO. 

Neither our long conversation with him nor the following 
short television interview yielded anything new. After each 
question another man handed the PLO chief little scraps of 
paper covered with writing. Menachem Begin had long ago 
decided to annex the West Bank, Arafat insisted, and the 
Jerusalem government was just another junta, The Pales- 
tinians were being made to foot the bill for all the crimes 
Europe had committed against the Jews. In fact, he went on, 
the Palestinians were the conscience and vanguard of the Arab 
nation. The PLO was not afraid of the upcoming Israeli 
offensive. “We are a sponge, and theres no limit to what we 
can absorb,” Arafat asserted. “We have nothing to lose, and it’s 
not easy to crack us. . . . When the night seems darkest, 
dawn is near. . . . Some Lebanese might say, Arafat, go 
home, That is all I ask.” Four times he mentioned that he was a 
reserve officer in the Egyptian army, and his desire to resume 
discussions with Cairo was unmistakable. 

Even in front of the camera Arafat kept up his slightly 
aggressive self-assurance, and smiling, he repeated his shop- 
worn statements. “If the Israelis send their divisions against 
us, we accept them calmly, and we say, “Welcome.’” As was my 
usual practice, I had given him my questions before the 
cameras were turned on. He had looked them over and agreed 
to most of them. “Except for the final one,” Arafat said. “You 


















































‘ point.” 
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want to ask me what I think about the Islamic revolution, 
about religious fundamentalism. But I will not speak to that 










“Don't tell anyone where we're going,” my Druze driver, 
Wajih, warned me. He was a master at zig-zagging through the 
various civil war fronts. “We'll be passing through strongholds 
of Communists and Palestinians, and they dont look any too 
kindly on the Shiite militia called Amal.” Mahmud Labadi, 
too, had called the Amal partisans instruments of the Syrian 
intelligence service. We had circled around the shanties of 
Sabra, one of the largest, refugee camps and one of the PLO 
key strategic positions. Now we were stumbling through the 
potholes of one of the slum quarters. The sullen armed men of 
some Marxist splinter group or other barely glanced at us. 
When the walls began to be covered with the portraits of 
Khomeini and Imam Mousa Sadr, I knew that we had arrived. 

It had taken a long time for me to take sufficient notice of 
this most important denominational group in Lebanon, which 
is estimated at a mere million now. When I lived in Bikfaya, 
there had been little talk of Shiites. But in the autumn of 1975 
I purchased a documentary film made by Jocelyne Saab, a 
Lebanese producer, which gave a graphic picture of the 
miserable fate of these people. No wonder that the few 
intellectuals in the Party of Ali were at first ready to embrace 
Marxism. Like the other religious minorities, the Shiites had 
fled to the mountains to escape the persecutions of the Sunnite 
Arabs and Turks. Unlike the Maronites, however, they were 
never able to shake off the exploitation of their feudal 
overlords, and they eked out a wretched existence in the 
south, primarily as seasonal labor and tenants on the tobacco 
plantations. Jocelyne was born to a very wealthy Maronite 
family but broke with her traditional world and turned to the 
left. This young woman’ reports on the Polisario and the 
Popular Fedayeen in Iran were among the best filmed 
documentaries to be found. 

When the PLO border raids on the Jewish settlers in Galilee 
became more frequent, the Shiites, who represented 90 
percent of the population of the southern zone, became the 
obvious victims of the Israeli retaliatory strikes. In the course 
of time, especially after 1978, 300,000 Shiite refugees emi- 
grated to the north and poured into the capital, where in turn 
they became a pitiful subproletariat. 
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The political awakening of this oppressed remnant came 
from Iran in the form of the Shiite priest Mousa Sadr 


Khomeinis favorite student. During the 1970s, exerting a_ 


magical charisma—Jocelyne Saabs film shows the rapture of 
tens of thousands of the assembled faithful—Imam Mousa Sadr 
transformed this dispirited heap of humanity into an aggres- 
sive mass. His special affection was given to the poorest of the 
poor, those disinherited who were known in Iran as mustaza- 


fin, in Lebanon as mahrumin. Mousa Sadr founded Amal, and 


all at once the Party of Ali in Lebanon had an effective 
instrument and an attractive profile. He ordered the great 
landowners to pay fair wages, and he put limits on the 
Palestinian fedayeen who, as the superior fighters, had waged 
a pretty arbitrary regime in Shiite territory until then. 

Inevitably there were armed clashes between PLO partisans 
and Shiites. In the spring and summer of 1976 Syrian pressure 
on the Palestinians mounted, and President Assad, who as a 
member of the Alawi sect, felt a kinship with the Shiites in 
their shared adoration of Ali, looked for potential allies among 
the militiamen of Amal. It was probably also a Shiite special 
detachment that a year later blew up and demolished the Iraqi 
embassy in Beirut, which had been a thorn in Syrias side. As 
early as 1976 Marxist guerrillas of the PDFLP had bombarded 
Shiite institutions. Mousa Sadr became the odd man out, the 
stumbling block. The suspicion is strong that this bearded 
giant who overthrew the whole house of cards in Lebanon was 
arrested during a visit to Libya as a result of some PLO 
machinations, and it can be assumed that he was murdered. 

fhe first onsets of the Islamic revolution in Iran were 
directed from Lebanon. An Iranian, Mustafa Chamran, had 
taken over as head of a Shiite school in Sidon. He systematical- 
ly built it into a training site for partisans and propagandists to 
further Shia in his homeland of Iran. A few years later 
Chamran created the corps of Iranian revolutionary guards, 
the pasdaran. He served as Iranian Minister of Defense before 
he fell during the battles against the Iraqi invasion force in 
Khuzistan. A counterrevolutionarys bullet fatally hit him in 
the back. 

Amal headquarters was housed in Bourj el-Barajneh, a 
sprawling camp straddling the road to the airport. The 
building, in a disorderly residential complex, boasted a 
desiccated garden. The partisans had not been told we were 
coming. Nevertheless, I was able to allay their suspicions 
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wonderfully by showing them a photograph of me squatting 
an ‘ Khomeini on the flight from Paris to Tehran. I was 


‘promptly treated as an honored guest and a friend, showered 


with compliments, and taken into the organizations executive 
committee. The attorney Nabih Berri welcomed us in his 
function as chairman. He was a cultured, amiable man, who 
spoke an impeccable French and seemed to me much too 
Western to succeed as a true representative of the Shiite 
masses. | 

In fact the Shiite Moslem Higher Council of Lebanon was 
torn by serious leadership struggles. The unconditional loyalty 
demanded by Khomeinis emissaries met with opposition not 
only from the left-wing radicals. The actual mentor of the 
movement was, of course, a priest—an ayatollah, as he would 
have been called in Iran. Mohammed Mahdi Shamsuddin, in 
effect a substitute imam, was not a genuine replacement for 
the vanished Mousa Sadr. 

During our press conference the Shiite leaders repeatedly 
stressed their demand for the repeal of the 1943 National Pact. 
This agreement fobbed the most populous segment, the 
Shiites, of with the unimportant post of parliamentary presi- 
dent in the composition of the government. Rejection of the 
National Pact, which favored the Maronites so one-sidedly, 
naturally placed insurmountable difficulties in the path of 
tactical cooperation between Al Fatah and the Phalange, 
which would otherwise have arisen quite naturally as a united 
front against Palestinian attacks. The Shiites had established 
the center of their struggle in the strategic triangle marked by 
Sidon, Nabatiyeh, and Tyre north of the so-called Haddad 
Strip, the territory marked out by Colonel Haddad. Arafats 
guerrillas were thus limited in their freedom of movement. 

We and our cameras were welcome in the Shiite Friday 
Mosque in Bourj el-Barajneh. The fervor of this community 
was as fierce as any in Qum or Mashhad. The khutha, the 
formal sermon, was recited pedantically by Mufti Abdel Amir 
Abalan. The preacher was dressed exactly like the Iranian 
mullahs and seemed equally obsessed with power. 

When we left the house of prayer, we were quickly 
surrounded by an excited group of young people; they wanted 
to make us witnesses to the Shiite revolution in Lebanon. The 
German-speaking leader pointed to the picture of a bearded 
dignitary wearing a black turban who formed a kind of trinity 
with Khomeini and Mousa Sadr. “That's Ayatollah Mohammed 
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Bagr Sadr, our most glorious martyr from Iraq. Presiden 
Saddam, that spawn of Satan, had him arrested and hanged ig 
Baghdad two years ago.” The young man worked himself up 
Oa eeesie as he spoke. “Saddam will be damned for this 
eed. . 
Outrage, even open hatred, were freely vented in Bourj ek 
Barajneh, most especially against the armed Palestinian camp 
close by. The previous day bloody riots had broken out. “The 
Palestinians living in Lebanon are cowards,” fumed an armed 
Amal partisan in English. “They shoot our women and 
children, but they don't fight the Israelis. The only good 
Palestinians are those who stayed in their homeland to resist 
the Zionists on their own ground.” In the political confusion of 
Lebanon, new lines of power were being laid out. a 
l asked the young people about Mousa Sadr. They refused to 
believe that he had been murdered by Qaddafis thugs. “Imam 
Mousa Sadr lives, even if he is being held somewhere, they 
answered in one voice. “Besides, a martyr, even if he is no 
longer among us, is more influential and more holy than any 
living man. Mousa Sadr was never so powerful, never so much 
of a presence, as he is today when he has disappeared and does” 
not dwell among us.” The eternal legend of the hidden imam 
had found new substance in Beirut. 

























The Israelis are Coming 





Damour, April 1982 


This time it looked as if there 
would be a major attack. The Israeli planes thundered over 
Beirut, flying low. Retaliatory action for the assassination by 
Palestinian commandos of a Jewish diplomat intensified. The 
joint antiaircraft defenses of the Syrians, Palestinians, and left- 
wing Lebanese were absurdly ineffective. At regular intervals 
the Kfirs and Phantoms emitted flaming fireballs that success- 
fully deflected the heat-homing defensive rockets from the 
planes themselves. At the same time the planes never stopped 
pitching and turning on their wings, darting about like 
dolphins in the air, so as to present the antiaircraft guns with as 
small a target as possible. 

That afternoon the enemy, the Palestinians, were not 
attacked in Beirut itself. The objective was the southern 
positions, the concentration of training camps and weapons 
depots around Damour, barely twenty miles from the capital. I 
vividly recalled the friendly Maronite village of Damour, along 
the coastal road leading to Sidon. In 1957 the street vendors 
had hawked handsome, colorfully painted rustic ceramic jugs. 
In April 1982 the Israelis had very good reason to wreak more 
havoc in Damour than elsewhere. It was here in particular that 
the extremist, almost uncontrollable fedayeen of Ahmed 
Jabril, the Marxist guerrillas of the PFLP and the PDFLP 
were entrenched. It was even alleged that volunteers from 
Libya had installed Soviet rockets along this coastal strip. 
Furthermore, tragic events in January 1976 had turned 
Damour into a symbol of murder and terrorism. 

The Christian militias had stormed the bulwark of Karanti- 
na, along the eastern edge of Beirut harbor, and unleashed a 
bloodbath on the overwhelmingly Kurdish dockworkers and 
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their families—around five hundred people were thought to The ruins of Damour, after all, were the result not of Israeli 
have been killed. Thereupon the Palestinians, in alliance with” sntimidation but of the enraged retaliatory action of 1976. 
left-wing Lebanese militias, prepared a cruel counterblow. A Besides, every building, even if it was a civilian residence, had 
subsidiary advantage of the planned attack was that it would been turned into a bunker, and on the flat roofs the gun barrels 
clear out one of the enemys strategic positions, for Damou reared up like television antennas in more peaceful worlds. 
stuck out like a bolt across the coastal highway that carried the The fedayeen were clearly nervous, undisciplined, somewhat 
entire traffic and supply lines to the hotly contested south, hysterical. Each individual man might be brave, but none of 
When the PLO partisans invaded the unfortified and totall them was capable of self-control, and you could hardly trust 
defenseless village of Damour, most of the Christian inhabi- 7) these motley units to carry on regular, systematic fighting. “A 
tants had already been evacuated by water. The only families pack of wolves,” remarked a critical British correspondent, 


that remained believed themselves safe because of their 


, 


We returned to Beirut just as the last planes marked with 


political commitment to the Lebanese left and to Jumblats the Star of David were turning back. Civilian traffic had long 
National Front. They had underestimated the utter madness ago reclaimed the roads. The Lebanese drivers wasted few 
of this Wal, and the unbridled Palestinians did not rest until in | glances on the smoking car bodies, riddled with holes, at the 
turn they had killed five hundred Christians. | side of the highway. The strawberry vendors had not aban- 
The PLO partisans dynamited and laid the entire village of Wy doned their stands throughout the bombardment. We could 
Damour to waste. Nevertheless, the ruins were soon swarm- tell that we had reached the outskirts of the capital by the 
ing with people again. In August 1976 the Christian Phalan- steaming trash heaps. The sea that night was smooth and 
gists, supported by Syria, had cleared out the Palestinian camp indifferent. It reflected the setting sun with a copper-colored 
of Tel Zaatar. The survivers sought refuge in Damour, settling sheen. 
in as squatters and contributing to the hamlets becoming a@ The events of this day in April were no more than a warning 
bastion of Palestinian influence in Lebanon. No wonder that of the escalation to come. On June 3, when the Israeli 
the Israeli bomber pilots were particularly eager to dump their ambassador in London was seriously wounded in still another 


deadly load on this spot. 


| | . assassination attempt, not even Beirut was spared reprisal. 
The aerial attack was still going strong when Wajih drove 


The ten months’ cease-fire was broken when the PLO camps 


toward Damour. The Israelis apparently possessed an excel- within the city were systematically bombarded. 

lent reconnaissance apparatus and had chosen their targets This time Yasir Arafat and his moderate faction of the PLO 
with great care. They knew exactly where the fedayeens were no longer able to keep a tight rein on the rage and thirst 
camouflaged military bases were. The antiaircraft batteries for revenge of the radical partisan groups; in southern 
along the coast road and the southern highway barked Lebanon several salvos of rockets were fired on Israeli border 
frenziedly. More bombers could be seen at some distan = villages. The occasion—some said, the pretext—for the long- 
howling, thrusting steeply downward out of the pale evening planned offensive called Peace for Galilee finally existed. 
sky. The columns of smoke swelled into huge black mush= On June 6 the Israeli army, called Zahal, rushed northward. 
rooms. A few oil tanks were burning near the beach hote | Israeli commandos landed at Tyre, at Sidon, and at Damour, 
where, it was rumored, Palestinian frogmen were being which was now completely leveled. Within six days the army 
trained for sabotage in Israel. Ambulances sporting the red of Ariel Sharon stood at the gates of Beirut. The time was ripe 
half-moon and flashing blue lights came toward us, howling. 7 for the great “showdown.” The cards were turned face up and 


Jeeps and limousines, crammed with partisans, rushed aim- redealt. 
lessly back and forth. | 

By using a secondary road we reached the ghost town oF 
Damour. At once we were surrounded by gesturing armed 
men. The identity card issued us by Dr. Habash saved us from 
all unpleasantness. But we were not allowed to take pictures. 











Finis Libani 





Beirut, January 1986 









The chilly, moist wind blowing 
from the south carried the noises of battle. It sounded like 
mortars and bazookas. The battle line—insofar as there were 
any organized positions—was less than three miles away, at the 
fork where the mountain road to the Bekaa valley and 
Damascus turned off. The main street of Bikfaya, as well as its 
steep alleys, was deserted. Lacking cellars, the residents 
sought refuge behind sandbags and improvised ramparts on 
the ground floors. During the 1950s, when I had lived in 
Bikfaya to study Arabic, I would never have dreamed that this 
idyllic mountain village, inhabited almost entirely by Christian 
Maronites, would ever find itself at the outermost front of a 
civil war with international repercussions. 

I met my former teacher, Antoine Charabié, and his whole 
family in a typical Lebanese house of rough-hewn stone. We 
talked about old, more peaceful times, stopping now and then 
to listen to the impact of the shells. “Right now they're 
bombarding Broumana. We can enjoy a little breather,” 
Antoine said. Since my last visit four years ago, he had visibly 
aged. At that time he had been defiantly casual. “We have to 
learn to live with the civil war,” he had said; but now his 
ASSUrANnCce Was gone, 

Along the coastal road below, flashy signs from the head- 
quarters of the Phalangists, or Kataeb, a major Christian 
group, announced: “Mieux vaut mourir debout que vivre — 
couché’—"Better to die upright than live with our backs 
bowed.” But here, so close to the enemy forces—partisans of 
the Syrian Socialist National Party, the Druze warriors of the 
feudal lord Walid Jumblat, and especially the tank spearheads 
of the Syrian army—pessimism and resignation were rampant. 
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“Standing up to the Druze and those left-wing militias made 
up overwhelmingly of Greek Orthodox troops isn’t a problem,” 
Antoine, a Maronite, commented in response to a volley of 
Katyusha rockets. “Our positions have been strengthened by a 
Christian tank unit of the regular Lebanese army. But if the 
Syrians decide on direct intervention, we're done for. They've 
occupied the mountain crests leading to the Bekaa for quite a 
while now. Their artillery is capable of shooting down and 
terrorizing the entire Christian central area, all that remains of 
our autonomy between East Beirut and Jounieh to the south, 
Byblos and Batroun to the north. We're hopelessly delivered 
up to Hafez al-Assad of Syria.” 

The women of the Charabié family served Turkish coffee and 
sweets. Pictures of the Virgin Mary in pale blue and pink hung 
on the walls. There was also a picture of Saint Marun, the 
legendary founder of the Maronite sect, wearing a hermits 
habit and sporting a silvery beard. “We've been headed for 
catastrophe ever since we, the Maronites, started mauling 
each other,” Antoine complained, and both the old and the 
young men present nodded in agreement. 

In mid-January 1986 the Lebanese Christians made war on 
each other. The commander of the combined Maronite militias 
known as Lebanese Forces, Elie Hobeiqa, had tried to mount 
a coup against President Amin Gemayel. There were many 
battles, resulting in heavy casualties, before he could be 
defeated and exiled; in the end, it had taken the last reserves 
of the Phalangists and Hobeiqas own chief of staff, Samir 
Geagea, to get the best of him. During those three days of 
fighting around the harbor of Karantina the sacristans had tried 
to drown out the sounds of fighting by ringing the church bells. 
oe split in the Maronite community, however, was not likely 
to heal. 

The occasion for this clash, this fratricide among Christians, 
was the signing of the so-called Damascus Accord on Decem- 
ber 28, 1985. The commanders of the three strongest parties in 
the civil war in Lebanon—the Shiite Nabi Berri, the Druze 
Walid Jumblat, and the Christian Elie Hobeiqga—had bowed to 
the mediation dictate of the Syrian president and accepted a 
compromise: the regular army of Lebanon, itself split into 
religious factions, was to disarm or at least discipline all 
guerrillas; the religious ratio in the government, which favored 
the Maronites, was to be replaced by parity between Moslems 
and Christians; and political denominationalism would be 
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abolished. The powers of the current Christian preside nt, 
Amin Gemayel, were to be curtailed, and even a Moslem 
would be eligible to succeed him. The entire process—and 
this was the major concession to the Maronites—was to be 
implemented over a period of fifteen years. / 
Unexpectedly, President Gemayel had opposed the agree. 
ment. He correctly sensed that Hobeiga, the guerrilla leader 
who bore the principal responsibility for the massacre . 
Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatila camps in Septembe: 
1982, was a rival and usurper. In his opposition the gentle, 
almost effeminate Amin Gemayel—who even as president 
continued his addiction to his “business mania” and who S 
seen as a weakling by his coreligionists—managed to attract a 
number of the high Maronite clergy. He won support espe- 
cially in the province and village that were home to the 
Gemayel family. But when the Syrians, with the help of the 
Lebanese militias committed to them, prepared for a coun 
terblow, the Maronites became convinced of their foolish self- 
overestimation. Samir Geagea, also accused of participation in 
Sabra and Shatila, as well as a horrible massacre of the 
Christian Frangieh clan, now emerged as the strongman in the 
Christian camp. This fact contributed to the Maronites’ 
increasing defeatism. The pro-Syrian forces’ advance on Bik- 
faya was a clear hint that President Assad himself wanted to 
bring his refractory partner Amin Gemayel to his knees. 

On this particular Sunday afternoon I did not stay very long. 
with Antoine Charabié. The sky was dark with heavy rain 
clouds. My driver, Mustafa, a Sunnite Moslem who, un- 
daunted, did not hesitate to venture into the Christian area of 
East Beirut, was anxious to return to Moslem-controlled West 
Beirut before dark. We drove over the hairpin curves toward 
the coast. Although even here there were occasional sounds of 
artillery fire, feverish construction was going on along the 
highway. Apartment houses and handsome mansions con- 
i to rise rapidly. Clearly, you couldn’t keep the Lebanese 

own. 

The closer we came to the “Green Line” that divides the 
capital into the two camps of the civil war, the more unreal the 
setting seemed. Entire residential streets were devastated and 
abandoned. This no-man$-land frequently served as a practice 
field for snipers of every possible political persuasion. But this 
time we had to pass two sets of controls. On the east side 
regular soldiers of the Eighth Brigade of the Lebanese Army— 
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made up exclusively of Christians—manned the checkpoints; 
on the west side members of the Sixth Brigade—over- 
whelmingly Shiites—stopped us. As we drove through the 
Basta quarter, I noted inscriptions of the radical-left Socialist 
Nationalist Party (formerly known as PPS) hailing Syria. 
Posters for this pro-Syrian splinter group featured a girl 
wearing a red beret. In real life she had dashed to the Israeli 

sitions in southern Lebanon in a car full of explosives and 
had blown up herself as well as, allegedly, a few Zionist 
collaborators. President Hafez al-Assad was praised as a 
“fighting leader.” 

The poorer the streets and alleys grew, the more frequently 
the image of Ayatollah Khomeini and his disciple Momsa Sadr, 
murdered by Qaddafi, looked down on us. When we passed a 
checkpoint manned by sinister bearded men under an Iranian 
flag, Mustafa glared furiously. “Thats the hezbollahi, the Shiite 
guerrillas of the so-called Party of Allah, and if they manage to 
get their way here, then God have mercy on us Sunnites. 


Sidon, January 1986 


Two days after my arrival I set out for Tyre. The slum quarters 
of South Beirut had attracted around 300,000 Shiites even 
before the Israeli campaign in the autumn of 1982. In this 
bloody war, with its many casualties, these new settlers had 
found themselves between the Palestinian and Zionist fronts in 
the Galilee border territory. 

This time I did not try to enter the Sabra and Shatila camps. 
It would have required protracted negotiations with the Shiite 
Amal militia, which surrounded these bastions of the PLO. 
The Moslems of West Beirut were extremely reluctant to recall 
the bloody battles the Amal guerrillas waged with Arafat's 
Palestinians in May and June 1985 in order to extinguish this 
smoldering furnace of unrest and conspiracy once and for all. 
The Amal militiamen also hoped this action would please the 
Syrians, who had placed a bounty on Yasir Arafats head, 
intending to replace him with his former comrade in arms, 
Abu Musa. For their part the Syrians were making ready to 
attack the Palestinian bulwarks in the northern seaport of 
Tripoli. ) 

In Sabra and Shatila the Shiites had massacred far more 
civilians and bystanders than had the Christian Phalangists 
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previously. They went so far as to slaughter wounded Palegs 
tinians in their hospital beds. But this time internationg 
public outrage was held in check. The world learned that the 
PLO camps had been fortified into veritable fortresses, with 
underground weapons depots and a perfect system of tunnels, 
The resistance of Arafat's followers stiffened to such an exten 
that the Shiite offensive was stymied and the Amal comman¢ 
had to be satisfied with controlling the outer accesses of Sabre 
and Shatila. Though the Palestinians paid lip service to the 
pro-Syrian counter-PLO forces of Abu Musa, in reality they 
still longed for Yasir Arafats leadership. 

South of Khalde airport I recognized the turning where 
three years earlier the soldiers of the Jewish state had blocked 
southbound traffic and had stopped every single car in the 
endless procession to search it for explosives. Mustafa pointed 
out the Lebanon Beach Hotel. At one time it was the place 
where a half-hearted peace treaty between Lebanon and Israel 
was signed after laborious negotiations by Amin Gemayel. This 
treaty had been radically rejected by both Syria and the 
Moslem opposition and had never been enforced. 

A double roadblock now signaled an additional split within 
the already tiny Lebanese territory. At the northern roadblock 
Amal militiamen stood beside their green emblem with the 
black and red stripes; to the south, wearing camouflage 
uniforms and red berets, the much better disciplined figures of 
the Druze troops were arrayed. Above them waved the flag of 
the Progressive Socialist Party, under the leadership of the 
feudal lord Walid Jumblat. The PSP flag showed a white circle 
on a red ground; the circle held a black hoe and a quill. The 
guerrillas casually waved us through. 

Now a ghostly landscape began. Before the war Maronites 
and Greek Orthodox Catholics had lived in the area between 
South Beirut and the northern edge of Sidon, especially 
around the village of Damour. This Christian enclave, which 
separated the territory of the PLO in West Beirut from their 
zone of influence in southern Lebanon after war broke out, had 
been eradicated by Palestinian death squads as early as 1976. 
After Arafat's followers were in turn driven out of this coastal 
strip by Israeli invasion troops in the autumn of 1982, some of 
the surviving Christians had returned to their native settle- 
ment areas. But when the implacable death struggle between 
Druze and Christian militias broke out, and those Israelis still 
on the scene did not lift a finger—quite the opposite—to put a 
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‘stop to the bloodbath, the victorious Druze invaded Damour 


+< suyrroundings. A new martyrdom began for the 

Be stiens Mustafa told me about his horrifying experience, 
when he had seen hundreds of slaughtered Maronites— 
including women and children—lying along the edge of the 
road in the village of Jiye. ~* . 

Since that time the Progressive Socialist Party, which 
appropriately belongs to the Socialist International, with their 
red flags and their red-capped militiamen, rule this ground 
soaked in blood and repeatedly devastated. Walid Jumblat 
refrained from settling this exposed region with his followers, 
fully aware that the secret sect of the Druze, related to Islam, 
had only about 170,000 members in Lebanon, accounting for 
somewhere between 6 and 7 percent of the total population. 
This coastal outcrop of the Parti Socialiste Progressiste today 
stretches like a weapon-studded bolt between the Amal troops 
of south Beirut and the wide Shiite settlement area that begins 
at Sidon and extends to the Galilee border. The Druze and 
Shiites clashed viciously once before, in 1985, and their 
conflict was settled only by enormous ingenuity. It was liable to 
flare up again, with fatal inevitability, in this very spot. 

The old Phoenician harbor city of Sidon seemed in a state of 
chaos. It was here that a group of predominantly Sunnite civil 
war irregulars had assembled of whom I had never heard 
before: the militia of Mustafa Saad. Saad was a Sunnite notable 
who had been blinded in a bombing attack exactly a year 
before, while his thirteen-year-old daughter died of her 
wounds. The red banner of this squalid mob of partisans bore 
the picture of Maarouf Saad, Mustafa Saad’ father. The older 
man, who was assassinated in 1975, was the model for his 
partisan followers in setting a nationalist-Arabic, Nasserist 
direction. I inquired about the identity of those who had 
instigated the attacks on the Saad family. Of course the first to 
be accused were the Israelis and their Lebanese henchmen 
gathered in the so-called Army of South Lebanon under Gamal 
Lahad. But later I was told that it might just as easily have 
been militant Shiites or Syrian intelligence agents. The 
Mustafa Saad militia is worth mentioning: except for a few 
PLO remnants, this tiny group is the only organization of 
armed Sunnites in Lebanon since the Nasserist group Mourab- 
itoun in West Beirut was liquidated by the joint forces of Amal 
and the PSP. 
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In Beirut I had been advised to look up an influential 
Sunnite delegate, Nazih Bizri, a physician in Sidon. But the 


interview, held in the office of this Arab Nationalist, 
disappointing. The heavy-set, oily man with a shifty ¢ 
uttered commonplaces with an optimistic cast, When 


arrived, a delegation of Palestinians from the Ain al-Heloué 
Camp had just left the room. The previous night heavy 
grenades had exploded next to his house, Bizri complained. 
The pro-Israel harki of General Lahad were after his life. he 
believed. But this weak epigone of Nasserist pan-Arabism was 


surely going to be exposed to quite other dangers. 


On the other side of Sidon, where the neglected coastal road 
moves toward the Litani River in an unbroken line of deep 
potholes, Amal country starts again. Pictures of Khomeini and 
Musa Sadr are glued to the clay walls still marked by the tracks’ 
of Israeli bullets. In this section, which extends to the 
intermediary zone of the so-called Lahad Army, there was a 


deceptive calm. The checkpoints were infrequent and loose. 


Just before Sur we turned off onto an eastbound dirt road. We 
crossed a buffer zone between Lebanon and Galilee held by a 
United Nations contingent. French soldiers under the light- 
blue beret of UNIFIL greeted us with “Bonjour” and searched 


the trunk of our car for explosives. 


My goal was the Shiite village of Midias, situated just 
outside the UN strip. I hoped for a chance encounter with the 


most influential commander of the Shiite Amal militia in South 


Lebanon. But Daud Daud was not at home. On the terrace of 


his country house, surrounded by dogs and chickens, his 


wife—who wore a kerchief over her hair but no chador— 


informed us that Daud Daud had left for a congress, she did 
not know where. His family home was only lightly guarded. 
Daud Daud presented a puzzle to many diplomatic observers 
in Beirut. Was he really a hero of the Islamic resistance in the 
south, or were those people telling the truth who whispered 
about secret complicity with Israel, mocking Daud Daud by 
calling him David David? 

The day was bright, the sky a gentle blue. On our drive back 
my eyes took in the snow-covered summit of Mount Hermon 
and the height where the bombed-out Crusader fortress of 
Beaufort stood, where the Israeli sphere of influence began. In 
the transition phase before 1982 the Israelis had called the 
crossing into Lebanon around Metulla and Kiryat Shmona the 
“good border.” How quickly this illusion has fled! Since that 
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time Ariel Sharon has started Operation Peace for Galilee; the 
Army has temporarily conquered Beirut and driven out the 
PLO. But in so doing, the Jewish forces became trapped in a 
military labyrinth, enmeshed in a fiasco from which they had 
not yet recovered. Ce oe 

I was surprised by the sleepy, almost bucolic air in the 
villages around Midias. Nevertheless, the surrounding area of 
the militant Party of Ali might soon force the state of Israel to 
undergo a test of endurance very much harder than the 
vociferous but fairly dilettante actions of the PLO had once 


done. 

























Beirut, January 1986 


The bar of the Commodore Hotel, the former meeting place of 
the international press corps, was deserted. Most American 
reporters were avoiding West Beirut for security reasons. 
Arbitrarily and unpredictably, hostages were seized. The 
cawing of the legendary hotel parrot I had mentioned in many 
of my reports drowned out the whispers of the few guests who 
kept nervously squinting around for suspicious-looking eaves- 
droppers. The parrot mimicked the sound of striking grenades; 
for an occasional change, he managed a few bars of the 
“Marseillaise.” 

To my surprise, alcoholic drinks were being served, as was 
also true in Beirut’s many other restaurants. The days of 
zealous Islamic intolerance, when the liquor reserves of the 
large hotels were ravaged, as they had once been in Tehran, by 
bottle-smashing hezbollahi, seemed to have become part of 
the past. 

In the deserted hotel lobby I ran into my old friend Robin; 
the red-headed Scotsman had become the editor-in-chief of 
the English-language Daily Star in Beirut. He told me in 
conspiratorial whispers that he was busy writing an historical 
novel about the hashshashin. 

In Beiruts urban landscape the womens fashions had 
changed little since 1983. So-called Islamic dress, let alone the 


chador, remained the exception. The women from the lower 
classes had always covered their heads. Not only on Hamra, 
the principal shopping district, but also in the overwhelmingly 
Shiite quarter of Bir al-Abed my eye was caught by girls in 
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skin-tight jeans, their faces garishly made up. Even 4 
provincial cities of Anatolia display greater modesty toda 


In the spring of 1983—my previous visit to Lebanon—I h 
gone to Baalbek. Our camera team had filmed both the magn: 
icent ruins of the late Roman Empire and, for contrast, t 
narrow alleys of this small town controlled by Syria, in th 
heart of the Bekaa valley. Our purpose was accomplished wil 
some difficulty, for at the time Baalbek was considered th 
stronghold of the Shiite fundamentalists of the Amal Islan 
group. As the Christian hotel owner confirmed, this militia : 
headed by an ex-teacher and descendant of the Prophet 
Hussein Mussawi. 

The building where this mystery man, who was to acquire 
the reputation of a present-day “old man of the mountain,” 
set up his headquarters was heavily fortified. The walls we ¢ 
reinforced with sandbags. Light machine guns had been 

sitioned behind the firing slits. The entrance was guardet 
by bearded militiamen in olive-green parkas. Hand grenades 
dangled from their belts, and their fists were closed arou d 
Kalashnikovs. Slogans proclaiming the Islamic revolution we e 
daubed all over the walls of the former mansion: they include 
the names of the twelve Shiite Imams. Above the building the 
green pennant of Islam and the black flags of permanent Shiite 
mourning fluttered in the chilly wind of late winter. 

A former schoolhouse served as the living quarters for 
volunteers from Iran. This small troop of pasdaran was 
intended to stress the solidarity between the Islamic revolu- 
tion in Iran and its newest offshoot on the edge of the 
Mediterranean. The school building was under heavy guard. 
Outside the gate lay the completely mangled body of a car that 

had blown up, together with its load of explosives, right beside 
this building that sheltered the Iranian guardians of the 
revolution. Of course President Hafez al-Assad’s Syrian sol- 
diers, committed to the nationalist-secular ideology of the 
Baath Party, could not feel easy about these bearded fanatics, 
especially as Hussein Mussawis followers were trying to turn 
Baalbek and its surroundings into a miniature Islamic republic 
on the model of Tehran. In the centrally located Khomeini 
Square the Ayatollah’s portrait stared down from every wall. 
At the entrance to the Amal Islami headquarters I was ¥ 
looked over with suspicion, even hostility. My entrance card, 
once again, was a photograph showing me with Khomeini in 
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3 esidence in Qum. The bodyguards were markedly 
sa = een I asked for Hussein Mussawi. A slender, bearded 
ov yn__he may have been around thirty—caught my ssi 
ecause of his spiritual, pale face and his burning eves: ae 
proke into the conversation, speaking Arabic. sa : whi “ ie 
took me aside. “I am Hussein Mussawi, he said. From then 
on, he spoke perfect French. | eee - 
He too had looked at the photograph of me with the ] a! ! 
m and was prepared to grant me an interview. is 
Be clozical commitment to the Iranian revolution was rose 
ditional. He expressly distanced himself from the official ite 
Amal organization as it was currently structured. In his eyes its 
spokesman, the lawyer Nabih Berri, who aped Western as 
was merely a transitional figure, at best cuneate : : 
short-lived Iranian head of state Mahdi Bazargan, w ) : | 
stood by sven Khomeini during the first phase of the 
ic Republic of Iran. Mera 
Beemer teacher, Mussawi had highly disparaging things to 
say about the Palestinian combat units and their neon 
preparedness for battle. The followers of Amal Islami, on the 
other hand, who were now respectfully surrounding us, ic 
committed to die a martyrs death. The state of the Jews wou 
have to be eradicated, he said. For Hussein Mussawi, aoa 
was a spawn of the evil one, but it seemed to me that he ie 
even more vehement in his condemnation of those Mos 1m; 
potentates who sheltered under the Stars and Stripes and w * 
despite all their assurances of religious orthodoxy, had to "| 
considered covert accomplices of Israel. “We will break out o 
the vicious circle,” Mussawi assured me before inviting me Bes 
dinner—a gesture only rarely extended to an unbeliever. . 
will chase out the Zionists’ auxiliaries camped on our groun : 
especially the Americans and the French. We will not stan 
by and watch the Western military soablagen ts — Amereae 
French, Italian, British—carry on along our coastline ws 
successors of the Crusaders, as they ve been doing ae 3 
retreat of the Israelis from Beirut and since the deteat . the 
PLO. We will inflict horrible casualities on them and force 
them to retreat.” | 
“These statements sounded like empty boasts; predomi 
Mussawi kept his word. A week later—I had just lain down for 
a nap in the hotel—the entire downtown section of Sor 
shaken by an enormous explosion. A member of Am 2 a 
on a suicide mission, had almost completely destroyed the 
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American embassy building. He had maneuvered his tru k, ympressive figure. During our conversation he frequently 
crammed full of explosives, right up to the gate. A simila ushed his black turban in place. On the fingers of his right 
method was to be employed a short time later by the shuhada, fand he wore three cheap silver rings with semiprecious 


the martyrs of the Party of Allah, when they attacked the stones. His ample shape was ete wile blue caftan. Above 
garrisons of United States Marines and French paratroopers the gray beard his face = a clerical maine He Se 
stationed in Beirut. They killed 239 Americans and 5¢ radiated warmth. The sheik chose his words carefully, speaking 
Frenchmen. Even the experienced Israelis could not preven yerfect Arabic without any trace of ere et | 
a kamikaze raid in Sidon resulting in 29 deaths. The smal] To my great surprise, Fadlallah professed himse ft this 
exalted group of Baalbek, these twentieth-century nent of the Damascus Accord. The oy poe a tet a8 
hashshashin, had managed, by the self-sacrifice of a few. agreement, signed by the head of the Shiite Ama ee ‘ik 
actually to drive the elite troops of the West from the Levant, Nabih Berri, he said, was the ater’ *Lakenon sbolishin 

Their example was to inspire subsequent radical-left and pro- even <a of the move to secu “ay seeeashas Hasna aa 
Syrian bomb-carrying individuals; these attempts, however, the established proportion Eyring Earige. ce es 

were less successful, as they were turned on advance Israeli. may have been influenced by the fact tha dor iees 


numerical ratio, the Shiites, as by far the most populous 
religion, would have an automatic advantage. But, he argued, 
the Damascus Accord extended the process of transforming 
the Lebanese governing structure over an unbearably long 
transition period and was probably intended to lend perma- 
nence to the existing distorted power relations. The Shiite 
imam vehemently rejected the Christian rebels and the militia 
commander Elie Hobeiqa. This Maronite signer of the Damas- 
cus compromise was unacceptable to him and to his followers, 


positions in the border territory of Galilee. 


Three years have passed since that encounter in Baalbek. In 
the meantime the terrorist threat of the radical Islamic 
revolution has begun to breed insecurity throughout the 
Mediterranean area. Hussein Mussawi, I have been told, has 
been taken in hand by the Syrians, Damascus, it was said, had 
been disturbed to see the Shiite extremists making common 
cause with the Sunnite fundamentalists of the tauhid move- he explained, because Hobeiga was responsible for the 
ment who, at the instigation of the zealous Sheik Chaabane, — at Sabra and Shatila and was in no way representa- 
are engaged in violent street fighting in North Lebanese tive of the Christians of Lebanon. President Amin Gemayel, 


Tripoli, attacking the pro-Syrian Alawi militia. he went on, had also been a failure all down the line and would 
Those in the know claimed that Mohammed Hussein Save to be removed at olice. 


Fadlallah had prevailed as the mentor of the radical Shiite While one of the bodyguards served us tea, I asked whether 
wing. He was considered the inspiration of the hezbollahi, the We the Lebanese Shiites were working toward an Islamic theocra- 
group ready for any action. As spiritual guide of his congrega- cy on the model of Khomeini’ Iran. Fadlallah answered with a 
tion, a mujahid, he enjoyed great prestige. The photograph disarming smile. Of course that was his ultimate goal. The 
showing me with Khomeini also proved its worth as an “Open, Lebanese Marxists would be working toward a Marxist state, 
Sesame to gain me access to Fadlallah. I was told to show up and the Nasserists toward the realization of their Arab- 
early in the morning at a neglected, carefully guarded nationalist goals. Peaceful, democratic competition would 
apartment house in the overcrowded Bir al-Abed section of ultimately reveal who was the strongest. He was fully 
Beirut. A young mullah with a white turban and a troop of confident. 

bodyguards in shabby civilian clothing checked my identity. Fadlallah spoke about the Jews benignly, almost apprecia- 
Almost all the young hezbollahi were distinguished by waxy tively. But he found the existence of a Zionist state unaccept- 
skin marked with adolescent acne, wildly sprouting beards, able. In South Lebanon, he assured me, forces were already 
and a strange gaze. They seemed awkward and shy, not at all underway among the local Shiites that would in the end be 
the popular image of bold terrorists. Israels undoing. I inquired further whether he shared 


Sheik Fadlallah was punctual to the minute. We saton worn 9 Khomeini’s theory that the way to Jerusalem led through 
green armchairs in a shabby conference room. The man cut an Baghdad. The sheik, making a solemn gesture, spoke formally. 
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“To us, Jerusalem is a symbol, one we cannot and will ne 











































British patrolled in old-fashioned armored cars. And as it did 


renounce. Even the Kaba of Mecca, the black meteorite where in days of old, the Venetian Lion of Saint Mark fluttered high 
Abraham and his son Ishmael erected the Beit al-Haram, Sve the accommodations of the Italians, who amply proved 
our symbol, It is written that the dignity of a human being i their worth. These nostalgic images had become part of a past 
seventy times more important than the Holy Kaba of Mecca,’ that could not be brought back to life. 

Strange and mysterious world of the Party of Ali! I was Before President Mitterand in a surprise move appointed 
find out later that the quotation about human dignity and th Christian Graf to the Lebanon post, Graf had been ambassador 
Kaba was coined by a Shiite mystic of the time of the Mon OI} to the Libyan Jamahiriya. He liked to recall this period, with 
invasion. 7 all its tensions. During those months he was at the center of 

the Franco-Libyan confrontation concerning control of north- 

My meeting Christian Graf was a happy surprise. Thirty ern Chad, and he had taken part in stabilizing the defensive 
years ago we had both studied Arabic in Bikfaya. It was there. position south of Faya when Operation Manta came to an end. 
too, that he had met his Dutch wife. Now Christian Graf was Christian Graf had prudently been given no advance notice of 
the French ambassador to Lebanon. His embassy and resi- the unsuccessful meeting between Mitterand and Qaddafi on 
dence had been moved to the Christian part of the country, te Crete, initiated by Roland Dumas, the current Foreign 
Baabda, close to where Amin Gemayel had established is Minister of France. 
official residence. In contrast to the earlier Résidence des Pins Graf judged Qaddafi and his actions with appropriate 
which had been damaged in the fighting, the current embass y skepticism, but somehow he was fascinated by this son of 
was housed in a plain modern building and resembled a bedouins, who was said—and not only by Israeli informants— 
fortress. Huge concrete slabs blocked the drive. Guards in full to have had a Jewish mother. The head of the Libyan 
battle dress secured the entrances. Light antiaircraft guns government spent almost half the Libyan budget (and in those 
were mounted on the flat roof. By comparison, the security years, thanks to income from oil sales, it was hugely swollen) 
measures outside the West German embassy in West Beirut on state-of-the-art armaments and gadgets, on spreading Islam 
seemed very modest indeed. In contrast to their French throughout the world, and on conspiratorial activities extend- 
counterparts, the German frontier guards wore casual civilian ing from the southern Philippines to Northern Ireland, with 
clothes, cradling their submachine guns like guerrillas. the objective of creating global confusion and rousing revolu- 

“We're fairly well protected against suicide motorists.” tionary sentiments. Nevertheless, the French were reluctant 
Christian Graf laughed. “But if the Syrians or their friends turn to participate in President Reagan's latest boycott against the 
their artillery on us—they’re only a couple of miles away—we Jamahiriya. They could not see Qaddafi as the sole instigator of 
have to take to our heels and seek shelter in Jounieh, if we still bloody unrests,. and they wondered why the American State 
have that option.” Whenever he drove to West Beirut or Department was exempting the Syrian plotters from their 
business, the French ambassador traveled in a convoy of three threats of retaliation. 

armored limousines, all three of which displayed the blue, We had a long conversation about the present situation 
white, and red pennant—hardly an excessive precaution, since between Port Said and Gibraltar. The abduction of the Achille 
his predecessor had been shot in his car by pro-Syrian Lauro and the murder of Leon Klinghoffer, the bloodbath on 
assassins. Malta after the capture of an Egyptian plane, the blind 

With more than a touch of nostalgia I recalled those hopeful massacres in front of the El Al counters in the Rome and 
weeks late in 1982, when the French were making ready to Vienna airports—all conspired to give the Mediterranean 
follow in the Crusaders’ footsteps and, along with their allies, every appearance of reverting to the period of the Berbers, 
to guarantee the security of Beirut. Hussein Mussawi’s judg- when the Moslem corsairs spread fear and insecurity along the 
ment of this presence had been absolutely correct. The southern coasts of Europe. The French in Lebanon observed 
American Marines in their fortified camps on the beach also the American gambits in the Levant with pronounced dis- 


made a thoroughly resolute impression in those days. The few tance, They countered the Soviet machinations with all the 
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means at their disposal, a policy for which Moscow occasio 
ally paid them back. ; 
The following morning Mustafa and I crossed the Gre 


ocean front which in better times had been compared to the 
“Croisette of Cannes. The surrounding area seemed deserted. 
rom the next street came the chatter of a Kalashnikov. Beate 


Line to return retake ies ." 
tural Bie eae e = toes gic! Bye 4 h Klarsfeld asked me whether I could arrange a contact with the 
of his black woolen cap; his courage and his b i 4 Jeadership of Amal. She wanted to offer herself as a hostage in 
jidenicait isve Yavaluabhe. Dustae tox drive anita ad ° exchange for the five surviving Jews, who were presumably 
my attention to one of the headquarters of the Christianill waiting somewhere in the south for their execution. 
Phalangists in Furn al-Chebbak. We could not know that only Gradually she began to realize the hapelesstieas 03 Hey 
an hour later a car bomb with 550 pounds of explosives won | abit Arter the Genin ambassador intervened, the Leban- 
blow up at this very spot, killing 22 passersby ee denna " a) ese officials were relatively accommodating, After some back 
inet (110 people. When. wa heard the mei Ag he dial and forth, they had granted a visa to Beate Klarsfeld, who had 
asked Mustafa whom he held responsible. “Hobeiqa’ foll 1 arrived without one. But the Shiite militia and party leaders 
are taking their revenge,” was his reply. Other satis accu were sure to refuse any interviews, nor would any correct 
that this attack was the Druze answer to the rejection f a Moslem consider a German woman married to a French Jew as 
Damascus Accord: still others saw it as the ‘s sed 7 an adequate replacement for the five imprisoned members of 
warning to the Christians, = OTS ae Beit Israel. I was sure that Frau Klarsfeld was in no immediate 
danger from the devout followers of the Islamic eile. 
ats rerevicak Gueini aes § But so many questionable, in part criminal, elements move 
Beate ee fhe Ce a re bc tg eo | on the fringes of the political-religious confrontation, and they 
Serge Klarsfeld, she and her husband hunted down mal | might come to be her undoing. 
tion camp guards and other Nazi henchmen. She had comeil Mustafa had waited for us in the car, and we took the overly 
Lebanon on a bold—or, I thought rie heii a C ’ committed lady back to the Cavalier. Before driving on to the 
pared to the various seizures of hastazes at had aa oS | Commodore, I made certain that the key to her room was 
of the worst plagues of Beirut—Frenchmen, Spaniards "a Banded over to her without incident. 
icans, even - i: > OF ‘aes > 
less ita pe ozs Gut ee ee . I had a luncheon appointment with a number of members of 
seven Lebanese Jews had caused Pelitively nei oi e: ee the high clergy in one of the large religious settlements of the 
obscure group, presumably Shiites, that claimed ig? ae is Christian Achrafiyah quarter, The building gave off the typical 
the “dispossessed” intended to ae ie pati spe , 7 odor of clerical institutions with which I was familiar from my 
Wahiedtn the epunstri.toeMect the: release of ahh esti childhood. The thick walls gave the complex of buildings the 
kinsmen in the Israeli-controlled southern zone Two of the s ee of . fortress. Among my luncheon companions 
hostages, one of them a setentiaearcl ieee, are 7 were a provincial of the order, a bishop, several monsignors, 
been murdered. Jerusalem could hardly be expected to rela eee ee prekassies: Cet ee ae 
especially since the Israelis might hold it against their ha b iain aR ecto Ae were deeply worried about the 
pressed brothers in Lebanon that they had not made use of the ee ee Seay aay ee 
opportunity to return to the land of their fathers. ir clashes between Hobeiqas Forces Libanaises and the Phalan- 
It was already dark and the streets were em tyin when I apie boyal ta Gonkaye)."Neverte ets pence 
called for Beate Klarsfeld at the Hotel Cavalier fh ie ona mood during our meal was relaxed, almost cheerful, as if their 
being intentionally ignored by the Western journalists ; es- ee Oe egeenccis Vr Be nahi ee 
ent, who may have been worried for their own, safety: 1f pr 4 These priests had no very high opinion of Amin Gemayel, 
calm, plain woman. ty. L found @ mourning his murdered brother Bashir. In hindsight they also 
saw the rejection of the Damascus Accord as a serious political 


We were the only guests in t ibi . the 
yz he Arabic restaurant near the error. After all. in exchange for the Maronites relinquishing 
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some of their power, Assad had granted them a transition 
period of fifteen years. On this subject the provincial told us an 
Oriental fairy tale: “Once Caliph Harun al-Rashid ordered one 
of his courtiers to teach his donkey to read and write or forfeit 
his own life. The underling was overcome with despair and 
mortal fear. He went to tell his wife of his certain execution. 
But she was not daunted—she knew what to do. ‘Go to the 
Caliph and accept his offer,’ she said. ‘But ask for a fifteen-year 
period in which to instruct the donkey in the arts of reading 
and writing. Who knows, in fifteen years the Caliph may have 
died, or the donkey is dead, or you yourself have departed the 
land of the living.’” 

The Maronite clergy, and especially its militant core, the 
monks of Saint Marun, were aware of the dramatic threat to 
their existence: They were headed for catastrophe without a 
leader. They saw Amin Gemayel as a money-hungry tempo- 
rizer. He no longer enjoyed even the last vestige of a good 
name among his own people. Elie Hobeiqa had disqualified 
himself by his failed coup and the consequent bloodshed. His 
rival and successor at the head of the Lebanese Forces, the 
bald-headed fanatic Samir Geagea, was in bad repute among 
foreign observers as a pathological killer. His attacks of 
mysticism, his rapturous ascetic piety served to make Geagea 
suspect to the monks and priests. Ex-presidents Suleiman 
Frangié and Camille Chamoun had turned into embittered, 
mean old men. The exiled politician Raymond Eddé remained 
safely in Paris. 

The leadership of the Maronite church was in similarly dire 
straits. The imposing patriarch Paul Boutyos Méouchi, who 
had towered above his sons in the faith like a Cedar of 
Lebanon, was followed by the weaker Antoine Pierre 
Khoraiche. In view of his powerlessness and his age, the 
Vatican had assigned the Bishop of Sidon, Ibrahim Hélou, to 
assist him with the title of apostolic administrator. But this 
appointment had been made without consulting the Maronite 
episcopate and met with heavy opposition, especially as 
Hélou—again, according to well-informed diplomats—did not 
seem up to his task. What the Maronite church, the Maronite 
people needed at this time, the group of clerics in Achrafiyah 
agreed, was a powerful patriarch with political authority, an 
ethnarch, a kind of Lebanese Makarios. Such a prince of the 
church, who wielded secular as well as religious power, could 
counter the Islamic fundamentalists in particular most effec- 
tively and negotiate with them as an equal. 
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The clerics of Lebanon are a pugnacious lot. Thus a Western 
ambassador realized, with shock and astonishment, during a 
yisit to Kasslik, that the abbot of the Maronite monks, Boulos 
Naamane, always kept two cocked Kalashnikovs by his side in 
his black limousine. The abbot had only a condescending smile 
for the diplomat’s remonstrances. Actually he had much more 
effective protection, the abbot said, reaching into a door 
compartment and bringing out a small case holding a relic of 
Mar Charbel, a miracle-working Lebanese Maronite saint. 

In the autumn of 1985 I had spent considerable time in 
Turkey, producing a film. My clerical luncheon companions in 
Achrafiyah showed a burning interest in my experiences In 
Turkey. It seemed that Lebanon was still deeply affected by the 
centuries of Ottoman rule. 

I told them about the unusual relationship between the 
secular state doctrine of Kemalism—to which the Turks as a 
whole and President Evren at their head remained com- 
mitted—and a return to Islam, to which broad groups of the 
population were committed. It had seemed to me that Prime 
Minister Turgut Ozal was typical of the current transition 
period, In an interview he had explained to me that Turkey 
formed a bridge between Europe and the Orient. It showed 
the rest of the Moslems the way by which the necessary 
modernization could be accomplished while the traditional— 
he meant Islamic—values were retained. The Ottoman empire 
had in many ways prefigured this compromise between raison 
d'état and religiosity. I pointed out to the Prime Minister that 
the Ottoman sultans were simultaneously caliphs—that is, 
religious heads—of the Islamic umma, that in their person 
they had, in a manner of speaking, incorporated the union of 
religion and state based on the Koran. Ozals answer was 
illuminating: This precisely has remained the “magic formula 
of Turkish national consciousness to this day. The political 
power existed to serve, faithful to Ottoman practice, the 
disciplining of sectarian aberrations. When, a little while later, 
I was watching Turkish television showing Prime Minister 
Ozal on his pilgrimage to Mecca, as I saw him walking around 
the Kaba wearing the white cloth of the jadji that left the 
shoulders bare, I suspected that pure and strict Kemalism was 
a matter of the past. 

A week later, back in Berlin, I paid another visit to a Turkish 
mosque. Afterward I joined a few bearded pious men in a 
teetotal Oriental restaurant. We discussed the position of 
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Islam in West Germany. It became clear to me that among t 
Turkish workers in Germany a gradual turning away from 
religious brotherhood and its naive mystical customs had tak 
place. A new generation of fundamentalists strove to re 
the pure teachings of the Koran, to that ideal society that h 
allegedly existed under the four first and legitimate caliph 
the rashidun. A representative gathering of pious men, 
shura, would have to gather in the end in order to give to th 
worldwide Islamic umma a new caliph, my Turkish hog 
sincerely believed. And yet they acknowledged freely that th 
neo-Kemalist regime in Ankara was trying to control th 
Islamic renaissance and was beginning to flirt with th 
traditional model of “state Islam,” administered from above 

The army, especially the officer corps, it seemed to me afte 
watching this television report, continued to constitute thi 
most reliable bulwark against Turkeys uncontrolled lapse int 
sanctimonious, intolerant zealotry. The army offered itself a 
the last guarantor of Kemalistic Europeanism. 


Mukhtara, January 1986 


The day before I was scheduled to leave Lebanon, I made mj 
way to the heart of Druze country, the Shuf. The seclusion of 
this mountain region, with its steep chasms, accounted for the 
survival of this small belligerent sect, which maintained its 
esoteric faith for centuries against all challenges from Sunnite 
sultans and caliphs. To this day the Shuf remains a natural 
redoubt. The roadblocks of the militiamen of the Progressive 
Socialist Party (PSP) were more thorough and more disci 

plined than elsewhere. 

Before the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, Druze and Maronite 
Christians living in these valleys got along together more or 
less harmoniously within a tense but age-old proximity. But 
after the departure of the Zionist forces, whose intelligence 
officers seemed to have more in common with the Druze than 
with the Christians, merciless internecine warfare accom- 
panied by horrible killings broke out here as well. Deir al- 
Qamar, a formerly Maronite village where the family of the 
Christian ex-President Camille Chamoun had its roots, was 
almost deserted. A burned-out tank of the Phalangist forces 
remained at one road crossing. 

We visited the magnificent castle of Beit al-Din, where the 
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hristian 1 at. : here 
‘3 tion of Christian icons that had been brought he 
aie Be aesteaction of a Greek Orthodox monastery on the 
et It was forbidden to photograph these treasures. 
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i i at turies had 
n...7e emirs of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen | 
uae “i as of the exhibition rooms I noticed a carefully 


lucky coincidence that I encountered the strong- 
It ogahee Brae community, the Prince and LENE 
eestor of transport, Walid Jumblat. It was outside the 
a ive gate of Beit al-Din, and he was standing by a row of 
Be sank. He approached me very casually. He wore blue 
298 5 and a leather jacket. His almost bald head, his overly 
en eyes, a little reminiscent of Salvador Dali, and er 
excessively long legs brought to mind the picture of a bird o 
rey, Jumblat was pessimistic about the future of Lebanon. 
tMitterand is playing a dirty game,” he said. “A bie 
conspiracy is afoot. The Americans, the French, and lately the 
Vatican as well, are hatching an evil plot against us. ap 
the West may have to pay dearly for it. This very tare 
have a meeting in Damascus with the Christian militia leader 
iqa. : | 
ll lat got behind the steering wheel of his Land pts 
On the vehicle's door the black, white, and red insignia o “ 
PSP was framed by four stylized eagles, rather like the 
emblems of the Third Reich. The picture of a Kalashnikov was 
added to the usual pen and hoe at the center. When a se oe 
tourist from Australia stopped Emir Jumblat to take his 
photograph, I said jokingly, “Such are the burdens of Bowes 
Minister.” “What power?” Walid Jumblat replied, and his 
rueful smile was disarming. 


During the drive back to Beirut an endless chain of cars 
formed at the checkpoint of the Amal militia. Since the attack 
on Furn al-Chebbak the fear of bombs had affected all camps. 
Above the concrete blocks of the road barrier waved the green 
and black pennant of the Islamic revolution. While nee 
I leafed through LOrient—le Jour, a newspaper publishe lin 
Beirut. The bloody battles between South Yemenite Marxists 
in Aden made the headlines. Two aircraft carriers of the 
United States Navy were cruising along the Libyan an te 
When we were finally waved through, Mustafa, my driver who 

ad learned to survive, wished God’ blessing—Barakat 
Allah—down upon the Shiite guerrillas. This intersection = 
the Near Eastern tragedy—which invites comparison with the 
Islamic crisis of faith on the eve of the Mongol invasion— 
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reveals the growing powerlessness of todays Eastern and 
Western superpowers. Below the atomic threshold, which 
forces the nuclear giants and their systems of pacts to maintain 
the good conduct essential to coexistence, gaped a deep abyss. 
What was occurring was a relapse into anarchy that threatened | 
to become the normal way of life for large sections of our 
world. The Parisian commentators were already bandying ~ 
about the phrase, “the Lebanization of global politics.” | 


SAUDI ARABIA: 
THE BLESSING AND 
CURSE OF BLACK GOLD 



























Movie Set in the Desert 
At Taif, September 1981 


Pix do have their winning 
ways, these Saudis. The way they cover the long, white 
garment of silk or wool, the thawb, worn under the gold- 
bordered brown or black cloak, betrays an inimitable ele- 
gance. A Frenchwoman who had accompanied President 
Francois Mitterand to At Taif as an advisor asked a Saudi court 
dignitary, “Your cape is woven of camels hair, isnt it?” The 
Oa smiled indulgently. “We wear only the finest English 
wool. 

And so the magic spell was broken. Everything was artificial 
in the ostentatious scenery of extravagance that was At Taif. 
The palaces of marble, steel, and crystal seemed borrowed 
from the alien planet of some science-fiction movie. As they 
stood in the bleak mineral landscape, they seemed to be 
entirely unrelated to their surroundings. Perhaps a hundred 
years from now men might arrange their settlements on a 
distant deserted star to resemble those erected by the Saudis 
on the plateau of At Taif. 

The dignified Arabs in their biblical garb had lost all 
connection to the sparseness of the nomadic world from which 
they had only recently emerged. They were extras in an 
absurd thriller with political overtones, an Oriental Star Wars. 
They became the prisoners of a futuristic utopia they thought 
they ruled. 

Jean-Louis Arnaud, my indefatigable companion since the 

ays when we were both prisoners of the Vietcong, had earned 
an excellent reputation in Parisian government circles with his 
column in the pro-Mitterand French newspaper Le Matin. 
Thoughtfully he rubbed his moustache, which he had grown in 
India. “You know what they remind me of, these Saudi princes 
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side by side with Mitterand, he faced the ritual of 


with their air-conditioned marble cathedrals placed where y 
: during the two-hour press conference. The crown 


sensible person would want to live, under their chandelie - ‘ ‘ons ) 

and their paneling of precious woods? Roman cardinals. W a weary, heavy-lidded eyes expressed contempt for 
we have here is an Islamic Vatican. These lords of the dese Eeonity and an icy disgust. He sat on the podium like a huge, 
have the same unctuous demeanor, the same measure¢ indolent tomcat lying in wait while the questions were 


liturgical speech as do our princes of the church. Just take translated for him. Then he answered with an air of boredom, 
closer look at any one of these nobles. He could be related though his replies were always specific and knowledgeable. 
the Borgias. | A few months earlier, Prince Fahd had placed on the 


Jean-Louis told me about his discussion with Michel Jober negotiating table a plan for Palestine that bore his name. It 
the minister of foreign trade under Prime Minister Piery dealt primarily with the creation of an independent Palestinian 
Mauroy. Jobert had been given a superluxurious apartmer state on the West Bank and in Gaza. Jerusalem was to be 


with thirteen huge rooms, and it was typical for the inbred named the capital of the Palestinians. What was remarkable in 
thrift of the bourgeois French that, before going to bed, he this proposal was the implicit recognition of the State of Israel 
spent ten minutes turning off every last lamp and chandelier ij according to United Nations Resolution 242. Frangois Mit- 
his suite. terand seized on Fahd’ plan as a chance to take up the cautious 
Among the old globetrotters of the press corps who wen mission of mediation in the East to which he believed himself 
traveling with Mitterand there was ready agreement on tht called. This was barely six months before his sobering state 
future of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia: “It can’t last.” Tha visit to Israel. 
night, while Tunisian and Pakistani waiters brought us every In contrast to King Khalid, who was well liked among his 
conceivable Western and Eastern delicacy—even the olive oj people—although no one harbored the illusion that he was 
came from Spain, the dates from Algeria—there was a lot ol overly afflicted with intelligence—many Saudis considered 
scoffing at the theories of the brilliant French writer ane Prince Fahd a sinister, questionable figure. His talent for 
politician, Jacques Servan-Schreiber, In one of his book statesmanship, his steely energy when it was a matter of 
describing a meeting of the OPEC potentates in At Tai . he reserving the rights of the dynasty were incontestable. But 
had envisioned a harmonious, peaceful globe, where the Wes his private conduct gave rise to rumors. There was talk of 
would furnish technology, the Arabs the petrodollars, and theg outrageous gambling losses in Western casinos, of a fondness 
developing countries unlimited power of consumption. Ané for alcohol, of romantic adventures in Cannes, London, and 
yet Mecca—heavily fortified against the faithless—was only a New York. All these were abominations in the sight of the 
dozen miles from At Taif.  sopurrtanical Wahhabis. | | 
Even in those days Crown Prince Fahd Ibn Abd al-Azizut In September 1981 King Khalid’s death could be foretold, 
presented himself as the strongman of Saudi Arabia. As King and the succession was regulated. The monarchy allowed no 
Khalid came forward to meet Mitterand, he walked with some political parties—unless the Saudi dynasty, with its 17,000 
difficulty, using a cane for support. It was evident that he hada | princes and relatives, is regarded as an all-dominant unity 
serious heart condition and that he was near the end of his life: arty. The cabinet, the scoffers claimed, was made up of the 
in fact he died in June 1982. In his palaces in Riyadh, Jidda, At) unding king’ biological sons. During the 1920s and 1930s 
Taif, and Dahran the ailing Khalid mourned the days when, at Abdul Aziz Ibn Abd al-Rahmann—known as Ibn Saud— 
his father’s behest, he could devote himself to the bedouin became well known for his successful expansion and consolida- 
tribes of the desert, could join in the falcon hunts, and could tion of the family realm from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. 
stomp to the rhythms of the saber dance alongside the warriors Less information reached the rest of the world about the 
of the Nejd. internal power struggles. It was known that Crown Prince 
Fahd, Khalid’ brother and deputy prime minister, was of an Fahd depended on the support and solidarity of his six 
altogether different stamp. We had ample opportunity to study younger brothers. The seven, sometimes known as the 


this tall, heavy-set man with his chubby face and his goatee Sudayri Princes, were Ibn Sauds sons by Hussah Bint al- 
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Sudayr, his favorite wife and clever confidante. After # 
patriarchs death she summoned her sons daily, for advice ay 
suggestions, until the day she died in 1969. This daughter ¢ 
tribal chief, confined to her harem, was one of the countn 
most influential figures; she made certain that her offsprir 
would always have their hands firmly on the levers of pow 
Prince Sultan was minister of defense and aviation; Prine 
Turki served as deputy minister of defense but then entere 
private business; Prince Nayif was the minister of the interio 
the Princes Salman and Sattam held office respectively a 
governor and deputy governor of Riyadh; and Ahmad wa 
deputy minister of the interior. Several hundred millio 
dollars, it was rumored, were paid out every year from | 
special fund to accommodate those members of the roya 
family who did not immediately participate in the affairs @ 
state by holding public offices, with their enormous sinecures. 


While I studied the Babylonian visage of Crown Prine 
Fahd, I was reminded of his half-brother King Faisal, Khalid: 
predecessor. In February 1975 I had attended an audience 
granted to a group of German industrialists headed by the 
who was the German minister of commerce at the time. King 
Faisal was the exact opposite of Fahd. His owl-shaped eye: 
gazed sadly into the world. His grayish complexion and the 
corners of his mouth, puckered in pain, were signs of the 
severe abdominal disorder that plagued him. Faisal was lean, 
Strict religious observance and asceticism were chiseled into 
his bony face. The holy fire of Wahhabi piety still burned in 
this tired old man. It was hard to recognize him as the same 
warrior who had led the conquering bedouin hordes of 
father, Ibn Saud, on the campaign to incorporate the hols 
cities of Mecca and Medina into the family holdings, driving 
the protegé of the British Colonial Office, Sharif Hussein, from 
the Hejaz. Faisal had accepted the alliance with the United 
States as the disagreeable but essential guarantee for the 
stability of his dynasty and the preservation of the Islamic 
faith. His rule was threatened by godless, subversive in- 
trigues, as demonstrated by the latest failed army. putsch of 
1969. 

Faisal detested Communism, presumably his hatred of 
Zionism burned even more ardently. In my hotel room in 
Riyadh I found—as in Christian countries one often finds a 
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iy e Bible—a reprint of The Protocols of the Elders of 
SPY his innermost heart King Faisal probably thought of 
Karl Marx as merely one more covert precursor of the Zionist 
world conspiracy. In spite of this bias, the bedouin monarch 
radiated a charismatic authority and genuine dignity. 

He set no great store by security measures, and on March 
93. 1975, only a few weeks after our audience in the palace in 
Riyadh, this lack of protection cost him dearly. He was 
murdered by one of his numerous nephews, a man allegedly 
intent on avenging his fathers execution. Strange guesses 
made the rounds about the assassins real motive. He had 
studied in the United States and, according to some rumors, 
he had been on the payroll of a pro-Israel faction in the CIA. 

Presumably Faisal was the last figure on the Saudi throne 
who enjoyed the respect of the entire population; his religious 
renown spread far beyond the Arabic peninsula throughout 
the Islamic umma. During the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
when he received Moslem heads of state from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, he was shrouded in the aura of a secret caliph. 
During. Faisal’s reign, court life was not vet strangled in 
Byzantine protocol. Any bedouin might speak to the King if he 
met him in the street. “Ya Faisal,” the proud men of the Nejd 
would call out, and the monarch would at the very least return 
the traditional greeting. In his palace once a week he received 
all conceivable ulema and tribal elders, as well as quite 
ordinary petitioners and complainants from among the people. 
The king's favorite activity was to listen to the elders words of 
wisdom. I was present on one occasion when a blind sheik and 
scribe from the Nejd admonished Faisal to keep the Koran as 
the only constitution for his kingdom. He followed this with an 
endless disquisition on the Crusades, which the pious alim 
compared to the presence of the Jewish state in the Holy 
Land. The King listened with patience and courtesy. The fact 
that he seemed to agree with the old man’s words lent an air of 
importance to the litany. 

The German commercial representatives also appreciated 
the Saudis’ good manners. The court did, after all, send a 
considerable number of young princes and sons of influential 
families to study abroad, mainly the United States; thanks to 
an often brilliant quickness, they thus became familiar with 
the economic and technological facts of modern life. The 
Saudis—in spite of the aloofness and grandeur these desert 
princes displayed—were said to be far more agreeable in 
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business dealings than were the crude, insolent, newly rich 
Iranian business managers who vied for astronomical profits at 
the foot of the Peacock Throne. 
Faisals words to the German commercial mission, delivered 
in sacerdotal tones, were friendly and encouraging. But as he 
came to the end of his speech, I pricked up my ears. The King 
was talking about the mutuality of German and Arabie 
interests; then, with the utmost clarity, he mentioned 
“kifachuna el'amm dudd es suhiuniya.” The interpreter from 
the West German foreign office, a native Palestinian, trans- 
lated correctly: “our common struggle against Zionism.” No 
one in the German group demurred. An awkward silence fell. 
Most of those present had not even grasped the significance of 
the last sentence; they were asking themselves with some 
astonishment what the King could have meant by a “common. 
struggle against cynicism.” It was well known throughout the 
umma that it was Faisal’ most fervent hope one day to recite 
his prayers in Jerusalem, free from any Zionist presence. He 
was never granted his wish. 
en we arrived in Riyadh, a stout European in a black suit 
attached himself to our group. He seemed at home in Arabic, a 
skill that immediately gave the two of us something in 
common. An official from the embassy whispered to me that 
the man was the notorious arms dealer M. from the Rhineland. 
After the Second World War, M. had trained parachute troops, 
first in Egypt and later in Saudi Arabia. At one time, cutting 
flowers in his garden near Bonn, the thorns of a rose had 
scratched his retina, and since then this gray-haired old 
warrior was blind in one eye. Of course, I was told, the arms 
dealer had superb connections in all the ministries. He was 
especially welcome in the national guard, earlier known as the 
White Army. This group, made up entirely of bedouins, 
formed a counterweight to the regular forces. The national 
guard was commanded by Prince Abdallah, a member of a 
conservative wing of the dynasty with which Khalid was 
closely allied. With his pretorians wearing the red-and-white- 
checkered head coverings, Abdallah tempered the influence of 
the Sudayri Princes. It made a splendid picture when this 
desert guard performed its equestrian stunts before Abdallah’s 
grandstand. These were the sons of the white-robed Ikhwan 
(literally, “Brotherhood”) who had been instrumental in the 
holy cause of the Wahhabi, helping the Al Saud family to 
victory and the kingship. At that time, it was said, the bedouin 
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tribe made up 40 percent of the population, but the number 


| ++ For the most part only the women herded the 
“A — pats now. The hss had long ago exchanged their 

i. for roaring trucks, becoming motorized nomads and 

Sling a nice profit in the transportation trade. No native 

Saudi would be caught dead doing manual labor. The oil had 

descended like golden rain—or perhaps like a sterilizing 

curse—over this infinity of sand and stone. The factory jobs 

were given to an army of foreign workers, at that time coming 

for the most part from Yemen and Pakistan. The native 

population of roughly four million genuine Saudi subjects was 

complemented by an estimated 3.5 million foreigners; this 

number included many Palestinians, who held government 

positions, and Lebanese, employed in business. It did not 

require a ‘ape gion imagination to picture the potential 

xplosiveness of this mix. 

aye point we took a trip to the Persian Gulf—which the 

Arabs insist on calling the Arabian Gulf, a practice now also 
followed in many Western publications. We were supposed to 
film the agricultural projects the Saudi government was 
developing at great expense and with the use of artesian wells, 

Here too we found most of the tenants and landworkers to be 
foreigners, though some were Shiites who happened to be 
settled in relatively large numbers in this very area, not far 
from the oil fields. The genuine Saudi Arabs obeyed the 
particular hadith from the Prophets life according to which, at 
the sight of a plow, Mohammed heaped shame on all those 
countrymen who made use of such a tool. Speaking of the 
aversion to agriculture of the Saudis and so many other Arabs, 
a Peruvian diplomat I met in Jidda laughingly remarked, “If 
the East were to adopt the principle of our Latin America 
agricultural reform—La tierra a los quien la trabajan— Let 
the land belong to those who work it—enormous changes 
would occur throughout the whole region. 

M., the arms dealer, using his connections and his cheerful, 
free and easy manner to win over the proper authorities, had 
smoothed our path to get the necessary permits for filming. 
Before we left we attended target practice for the security 
forces and were surprised to encounter French training 
officers, Afterward a Saudi police lieutenant invited me to 
return with him to his little house on the outskirts of Riyadh 
for a drink. While vociferously regretting that his wife could 
not welcome us because she was visiting a friend, he brought 
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the whiskey bottle. Officially the enjoyment of all intoxicating 
beverages was strictly prohibited, though foreigners and the 
masses had recourse to home-made liquor—known as sadigqi, 
“my friend.” The segregation of women was so strictly 
enforced that girl students were not allowed to be taught by 
male teachers except over television. The police lieutenants 
behavior indicated a welcome liberalization of customs, at least 
among the educated classes. The officer was from Mecca, and 
in the course of our conversation I soon realized how much 
the old inbred bourgeoisie from the Hejaz was beginning to 
chafe under the total rule of the desert princes from the bleak 
Nejd. During the drive back to my hotel we were cut off by a 
truck. “Ya badu!” the lieutenant shouted at the driver—*You 
bedouin!”—just as we occasionally still use the word “peasant” 
as an insult. 

In the sug of Riyadh, and especially in the harbor of Jidda, 
where the last handsome houses from the period of Turkish 
rule, with their wood-carved balconies, were giving way to 
pneumatic drills and ever newer, more tasteless skyscrapers, I 
was bowled over by the ease with which the money changers 
and bankers carried on their transactions in the streets, 
without any protection. Their safes stood open, filled to 
bursting with rials, dollars, and all other conceivable curren- 
cies. 

Mahmud Hartmann, a German who had lived in Jidda for 
twenty-five years and had converted to Islam, commented on 
the practice. “Europeans like to deplore Saudi Arabias 
methods of justice, where thieves have their hands cut off and 
major criminals are beheaded in public. But Islamic justice is 
based on deterrence. The Korans formula is exceedingly 
effective. There are hardly any murders here, and it never 
seems to occur to anyone to rob a money changer in the bazaar, 
though it would be the easiest thing in the world—like taking 
candy from a baby. Those European liberals who claim that the 
severity of the punishment doesn't affect the amount of crime 
ought to take a look around the Wahhabi Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia.” 

Hartmann, whom I had learned to appreciate during earlier 
stays in Jidda, was a somewhat mysterious figure. He had 
adapted well to the predominantly Moslem life rhythm, had 
married a Palestinian woman, and seemed to enjoy close ties 
to important Saudi officials. He and I had many long conversa- 
tions about the stark contrasts of his adopted country. Slavery 
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had not been officially abolished until 1959. The nomad, the 


herdsman, remained the unspoken ideal of this society, which 


_ seemed condemned to schizophrenia by the flow of black gold, 


snd even more by the magical importation of an undigested 
Eee the-art techaokoeh Hadith reads, “Moses was a shep- 
herd, as was David after him—and I, Mohammed, was also 
chosen while guarding my familys sheep in Ayad.” 

I was reminded of this verse when, on a Thursday night, I 
left the skyline of Riyadh behind and, like so many local 
residents, sought some relaxation in the desert. The Saudi 
neobourgeoisie used heavy American limousines to drive 
to the dunes. There, strictly grouped by families, they 
made camp: They spread out cheap mass-manufactured rugs, 
roasted skewered mutton, drank Coca-Cola, and turned their 
transistors up full blast. The young men played volleyball. The 
old nomadic instinct had driven them outdoors, far from their 
reinforced-concrete apartments with their air conditioning and 
wealth of Western gadgets. At the same time they were 
addicted to a caricature of the American Way of Life. As dusk 
descended, we taped a splendid sequence of a company of the 
national guard, weapons shouldered, unexpectedly marching 
into the ballooning fireball of the setting sun. 


The Mecca affair—when a group of religious zealots seized 
control of the Grand Mosque in that city in November 1979— 
was almost two years in the past when we came to At Taif with 
Mitterand. Every discussion and every pessimistic speculation 
on the future still centered on this unprecedented event. Not 
since the tenth century, when the holy shrines of Islam had 
been laid waste by the heretic Qarmates, had such sacrilege 
occurred, The French were very familiar with the details of 
the uprising. A handful of antiterrorist specialists from their 
GIGN (Groupe d'Intervention de la Gendarmerie Nationale) 
were quickly flown to Saudi Arabia to advise the military 
authorities on quelling the revolt. A strange spectacle: The 
unbelievers from the West had to step in to protect the sacred 
buildings of Islam! A new version of the gesta dei per francos. 

Those who had planned the attack on the Mosque and who 
further intended taking Khalid hostage (the kidnapping failed 
Only because the King was indisposed and unable to attend 
prayers at the Mosque) were not Shiite outsiders or godless 
Marxists. The insurrection was headed by a twenty-seven- 
year-old Moslem zealot, Mohammed el-Qahtani, a self- 
declared mahdi, herald and Prophet of the Kingdom of God. 
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Qahtani wanted a return to the pure rules of early Islam. This 
self-proclaimed mahdi—not to Ke confused with the hidden 
imam of the Shiites, though he may have exhibited certain 
parallels with the Sudanese mahdi of the late nineteen 
century—scorned the current Saudi princes as a band of 
unbelievers. The Koran scholars who meekly complied with 
every whim of the dynasty were included in his condemnation, 
Qahtani was no stranger to the country; on the contrary, he 
belonged to the clan of the Prophet, and the armed thousands. 
who joined him—women and children also participated in his 
holy cause—were all Sunnite Arabs. 

For two weeks the rebels held their positions. When the 
masses of the people did not spontaneously join them and the. 
angels in heaven did not rush to their aid, the rebels 
barricaded themselves in the huge underground vaults of the 
Mosque, the destination of the yearly pilgrimages. Neither the 
soldiers of the Saudi army nor the bedouins of the national 
guard were able to break the resistance of this determined. 
crew. According to reliable sources, special detachments from — 
Jordan and even Egypt—trained by French gendarmes—were 
forced to storm the cellars of Mecca. Both sides suffered heavy 
casualties. Sixty-two of the surviving rebels were publicly 
beheaded on June 9, 1980; among them was the political 
leader of the movement, Juhayman el-Utaiba, age twenty- 
seven. 

Nevertheless, the message of Qahtani and his faithful was 
not silenced. They demanded the return to a rule of justice, as 
they envisioned it as having been demonstrated in the earl 
days of Islam by the Prophet and the early caliphs. Gods 
people were to be represented by a council that was to be as 
unanimous as possible and to have full authority. 

The Mecca incident signaled a considerable weakening of 
the House of Saud. Neither the religious fervor nor the loyalty 
of the bedouins could any longer be considered a force the 
government might rely on. Of course the proud Wahhabis had 
not the slightest intention of adopting Ayatollah Khomeini’ 
religious fervor. As far as they were concerned, the “mullah- 
cracy of Tehran was a product of Shiite heresy and Persian 
arrogance. It was merely one more reason for the true Arabs of 
the Prophets family, the followers of Sunnite orthodoxy, to 
compete with the Iranians for monopoly of the long overdue 
religious renewal and orientation to the beginnings, to fly’ 
above the holy shrines in Mecca and Medina the green victory 
flag of the Islamic revolution, which had improperly been 
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unfurled over Qum, Tehran, and Mashad. The university 
students, the young intellectuals of Saudi Arabia, were much 
more than simple bedouins sucked into the morass of sacred 
outrage. Long after the coup had failed and the ringleaders 
had been executed, the washrooms in the University of Riyadh 
sported the inscription, “Juhayman, our martyr, why did you 
not storm the palace? The struggle continues.” 

At almost the same time, also in November 1979, another 
heavy blow was struck at the stability of the kingdom. This 
time it was the roughly three hundred thousand Shiites in the 
eastern part of the country, not far from the Persian Gulf 
Coast, who defied Saudi power. The dynasty had always 
forbidden them to celebrate Muharram, the month of mourn- 
ing for Imam Hussein. They had grown unwilling to accept 
this discrimination. For centuries the Shiite Saudi Arabs had 
been oppressed and treated almost like pariahs. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the Wahhabi warriors had 
repeatedly attacked the Shiite population of Mesopotamia. 
They had even laid waste the tombs of Ali and Hussein in 
Najaf. When the oil boom had come to the Wahhabi kingdom, 
the Shiites took on special significance. Their settlements were 
near the richest oil fields. Little by little, day laborers turned 
into an indispensable work force for ARAMCO. Saudi law 
forbade the Shiite proletariat along the eastern coast either to 
form trade unions or to strike. Within their silent ranks there 
grew an ideological radicalization that had until then spared 
the rest of Saudi Arabia. The Shiites went so far as to stage 
anti-American demonstrations. After a phase of left-radical 
underground activities, Alis partisans finally discovered their 
model and champion in Imam Khomeini. 

The Saudi national guard brutally put down the Shiites’ 
open revolt in November 1979. In Qatif they shot into the 
crowd. Khomeinis pictures were ripped from the walls. Since 
then, however, the government has made efforts to meet the 
religious demands of this minority and to grant them token 
civil rights. Whether such appeasement will be sufficient to 
put a damper on the rebellious feelings bubbling just beneath 
the surface will probably depend on the outcome of the war 
between Iraq and Iran. 

Prince Fahd, the acting head of government, was primarily 
responsible for drawing clear conclusions from the tragic 
events of Mecca. He had learned that the Saudi armies were 
not very effective when push came to shove, and that in spite 
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of their martial bearing, these bedouin troops were a seedy lof = —s from the dynasty continued his strenuous efforts to keep 

What purpose would be served, then, by increasing th OPEC prices to a halfway bearable level. But the young 

already astronomical arms budget, to double the soldiers’ pay; nationalists in the colleges and universities, the secret sym- 

The dynasty now knew that its survival depended on foreiggyg§ _pathizers with the revolt of the mahdi of Mecca, had long ago 

protection. Prince Fahd made efforts to conclude defens arrived at a different calculation: If Saudi Arabia were to 

pacts with Egypt, even if publicly he still spoke out against thi reduce its production of black gold to a third of its current 

Camp David accords. The Jordanians had been indispensabk level, the country might be forced to give up a number of 

to Saudi Arabia for a long time. It was the Americansgg foolish, prestigious, and ostentatious projects; but it would 

however, who began to formulate concrete plans in case of, absolutely remain in a position to meet the populations 

catastrophe. The number of military advisors from the United increased needs by sensible economic planning. These groups 

States increased. The Rapid Deployment Force built bases al also felt indignant about worldwide speculation, about the 

around the Arabian peninsula. The oil fields, military arguaggy juggling with real estate, stocks and bonds, and the price of 
ment ran, would be hard to protect, but a repetition of th raw materials—for all of which dealings the Arab princes had 

Iranian fiasco could be easily averted, even in the event ofa _—stthe:_ requisite commercial acumen. 

widespread popular uprising. In essence, the argument ram The French state visit had lured a number of foreign 

the oasis cities of the Wahhabi kingdom were like an ar diplomats and observers from the port city of Jidda to the 

chipelago in an ocean of sand. It would always be possible te highlands of At Taif. In the hotel lobby I ran into Christopher 

hold one or another position, to keep one or more princes if Murray, whom I had met in 1974 in Kuwait and later in Abu 

reserve, and to let them act to maintain respect for thi Dhabi, where he was an American economic advisor to the 

legitimate government. Most important, however, in thisa) United Arab Emirates. An old school chum, who was working 
sparsely populated country there would be no question for the World Bank in Washington at the time, had recom- 
dealing with those hordes of humanity, those revolutionan mended Murray to me as an outstanding expert and knowl- 
lava flows that turned the possibility of suppressing Khomeini edgeable Orientalist. Presumably Christopher engaged in 
movement by force into an illusion. some discreet moonlighting. A year earlier he had been 

Crown Prince Fahd had recognized the storm signals. It wa transferred to the United States embassy in Jidda. 

now incumbent upon this man, universally dismissed as ay _ Our conversation immediately turned to the oil states along 
playboy, to enforce a return to rigorous and strait-lacedyy the Persian Gulf. “You wouldn't recognize the area,” Murray 
applications of the Wahhabi order. Suddenly liquor became said. “When you were there seven years ago, the oil boom, 
exorbitantly expensive. Control of the flourishing porn-mo jie with all its consequences, was already happening. But ever 
trade was tightened. The religious guardians kept an Argus") since, its speeded up astonishingly. The sons of the camel 
eyed watch over the chaste clothing of the women who couk drivers and pearl fishers have fallen prey to an absurd 
be found in the commercial sections of the cities. The brakes consumer fever, a crazy state-of-the-art technology. Something 
were put on the huge industrial projects that were planned c we never would have believed possible— ‘recycling petro- 
rise from the sand, especially in Yanbu on the Red Sea and if dollars to favor the industrialized Western nations—is in full 
Jubail along the Persian Gulf; these plans were kept up only te swing. With the exception of the Saudis and the Kuwaitis, the 
the extent that they could be carried out without taking of” oil sheiks have had to curb their delusions of grandeur; some of 
additional foreign workers. This nation, into whose lap the them already find themselves in financial hot water. But most 


especially, there's panic along the coast of Trucial Oman now 
part, without its own participation, without any merit of its that the Iraqi campaign against Khomeinis revolution is stuck 
own, merely by a whim of geology and thanks to the ingenuity - the sands of Khuzistan.” 

of Western prospectors, no longer saw itself fit to draw up any Christopher Murray was a man of numbers and facts. You 
kind of industrial program. Ahmad Zaki Yamani, the able could not tell from looking at his harmless Babbitt face how 


minister of petroleum with a worldwide reputation, on orders intensely and competently he concerned himself with this 


immeasurable blessing of oil had fallen without any effort on if 
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region. He began to list statistics. “Fewer than six mil 01 a inces, none of whom—with the exception of the immediate- 
people in six states—Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, the United A a | Prendangered ruler of Bahrain—dared to take a strong stand 
Emirates, Kuwait, Oman, and Qatar—dispose over two hun inst the Iranian wave. The majority of the seventy to one- 
dred million dollars each year.” But, he added, the worm v a ee dred thousand Persians who had for generations made 
in the fruit. The Wests need for oil was declining, the numbe their home along the southern coast of the Gulf had now 


of supplying countries was growing. For the rest, the foreign become sympathizers, propagandists, occasionally even active 
ization of the Gulf nations as the result of a forced immigra io} agents of the Shiite revolution. In the markets of Abu Dhabi, 
policy had taken on absurd dimensions. By this time native where Farsi was the predominant language, the pictures of the 
Kuwaitis accounted for no more than 35 to 40 percent of th ! aggressive Imam, Christopher reported, were part of the 
population in their own sheikdom. In Qatar the natives furnishings of most of the stores and stalls. The customs 
represented 25 to 30 percent. In the United Arab Emirates ne officials of the Emirates looked the other way whenever the 


proportion of native citizens had dropped to 15 to 20 percent, usual smuggled goods, which were carried to the southern 


If the figures were based on the actual working population Iranian ports by agile motorboats, were supplemented with 
above, the presence of the foreigners in the various countries occasional deliveries of arms and ammunition. ’ 

would rise to 70 to 90 percent. Such a disproportion could not In response, the Saudis had loosely joined their Arabic 
help but lead to the abyss, Christopher concluded, even if the neighbors into the so-called Arab Gulf Cooperation Council, 
emirs, sheiks, and princes were to begin at once to reduce organized military coordination, and obligated the various 
number of Palestinians (who were already being called the ministates to a rigorous defense against the Iranian revolution. 
Jews of Arabia), the Yemenities, and all other Arabs a d Officially each of these princes sided with the Baath regime in 
replace them with Pakistanis, Bengalese, Indians, Thais, Damascus, financing its military efforts along the Shatt al- 


Filipinos, and South Koreans. Membership in the Arab Arab. In reality, however, they took cover wherever they 
Nation, even adherence to Islam, had recently become a could. 


negative criterion for the granting of immigration visas and 
work permits. 

The outlook among the armed forces of these ministates was 
even more somber. Among the officer corps the majority were 
Jordanians, British, Egyptians, and Americans. Baluchis. 
Yemenis, Sudanese, and Pakistanis predominated in the 
enlisted ranks. The army of the United Arab Emirates ws J 
made up of twenty-three nationalities. 

“The time bomb is ticking along the Gulf.” the Americ 1 
concluded, “and we really don’t know what to do about it.” In. 
Bahrain, where the majority of the population admitted te 
being Shiites, Khomeinis followers had become active enough 
to pose an acute threat to the Sunnite ruler, Khalifa. (In fact, a 
conspiracy uncovered in December 1981 was allegedly di- 
rected from Tehran.) In the remaining sheikdoms of the Pirate 
Coast between Kuwait and Oman unrest was spreading. The 
Sunnite feudal lords tried to counter the fanaticism of the 
Iranian mullahs with an exaggerated stress on their own piety 
and adherence to the Koran. The puritanism of the local 
television station rivaled the show of devoutness broadcast 
from Tehran. The shadow of Khomeini lay on all these petty 
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But the bedouins of the Nejd began to swarm to Mesopotamia 
| 4 all the way to the Hejaz. Their fanatic gospel of Islamic 

and 4] rang out throughout the peninsula. The governor of 
Dust to Dust 





a t—whose armies were stronger than those of the Sultan 
=e Bosphorus during the first half of the nineteenth 
century—was charged with suppressing the rebellious Wah- 

ut habis, as they were now called. At the expense of unspeakable 

. os : : 3 exertions, the soldiers from the Nile Valley struggled through 
iriya; Sep tember 1981 the hostile desert. On orders from Ibrahim Pasha they finally 
eccupied Diriya, the stronghold of puritanical reform, and 
Sed the oasis settlement until not a single mud hut was left 
Srrancois Mitterand and the press corps were welcomed by 
camel drivers at the outskirts of Diriya. The scheduled 
ceremony took place under a large black tent. Bedouin 
warriors presented a saber dance. The sun was setting when 
the Western visitors were led at a brisk pace through the alleys 
of ruins. The old seraglio of the Saud dynasty had been 
restored. The thick clay walls with merlons, terraces, and 
triangular crenels were allegedly built in the Assyrian style. 
Along with a group of reporters I climbed to the highest 
platform. Very far away to the east we could make out the 
concrete and steel structures of the capital. All about us the 































O, the next-to-last day of Mi 
terands visit King Khalid invited his guests on an excursion t | 
Diriya, the cradle of the dynasty. Two chartered airplanes s 
out for Riyadh, where the air-conditioned stretch limousine 
stood waiting at the airport. Walking to the cars, we passed tw 
AWACs belonging to the United States Air Force. 

The drive to Diriya was short. Since my last visit the capit 
of the kingdom had spread out its tentacles along the newl 
built concrete roads. I had traveled on a bumpy desert traeh 
When the driver assigned to me by the ministry of informatio! 
had rolled his heavy Buick into the dried-out wadi of Diriys 


the car had sunk to its axle in sand drifts. His fruitless efforts t ocher-colored desert spread out. Purple shadows were begin- 

free the car merely left his white clothing smeared with of ning to creep across the sand. The palm trees were now black, 

whereupon he retreated into apathy. Finally a few youn and the expanse of ruins of this Saudi-Wahhabi bulwark 

people from the oasis helped us on our way. resembled a garbage dump more than a historical memorial. A 
This time a broad and splendid avenue led us past high-rise gust of wind from the south whirled up the sand and increased 

and palaces to the place where the Wahhabi revolt and the the impression of a forlorn and barren outpost. 

Saudi dynasty had their roots. King Faisal had ordered that if Beside me stood a young woman, a Syrian reporter, whose 


ruins of Diriya be preserved and cared for as a monument ¢ robing questions during the press conference in At Taif had 
the familys pious and modest beginnings. This was the site pack her to my attention. She had reluctantly tied her hair 
where in the eighteenth century the stern preacher Mohame up in a kerchief because Saudi custom required it. She was a 
med Abd al-Wahhab exhorted the bedouins of the Nejd Kurd, I was told, and a militant member of the Socialist Baath 
purity of doctrine, the most rigorous adherence to the Koran . She had expressed impatience and anger during the 
the Hanbalite school of law. This was where the zeal of the Si folk performances outside the guest tent. Now her 
desert flared up almost as it had during the Prophets lifetime: swept the ruins of Diriya. “So this is where the Saudis 
With the help of the warrior tribe of the Saudi princes, wit Seoen she said abruptly, fury in her voice. “This is where 
whom he allied himself, Abd al-Wahhab drove the Turki sh ey came from, and this is where they will return—to the 
occupiers, the garrisons of the hated foreign caliph of Istanbul, dust.” 

from the Central Arabian desert. The Sublime Porte might 
have been able to weather the loss of this distant outer region. 
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EGYPT: 
“T KILLED THE 
PHARAOH!” 
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From Nasser to Mubarak 





Cairo, September 1982 


Megalopatig vutietnne 
Cairo has swollen to some ten million people. No one knows 
the precise figures. I allowed myself to be drawn into the 
crowd near the al-Azhar Mosque, turning away from the Khan 
el-Khalili, the large market center, and found myself in alleys 
swarming with people, where the stucco was peeling from the 
walls, the houses collapsing. They say that on the outskirts of 
Cairo there are satellite settlements where there is no running 
water or electricity, where the population density is even 
higher than in the old section of the city. But here the decay 
was spectacular. Between Al Azhar and the Nile stood the 
magnificent buildings from the khedive period, powerful 
apartment houses in an Eastern Art Nouveau style. As if 
suffering from leprosy, they were a vision of pitiful dilapida- 
tion. On the other side of the blind alley, behind the most 
venerable educational institution of Islam, I suddenly came 
face to face with a dune. At its crest three dead trees stretched 
up to the sky. On the other side of a wire entanglement a pack 
of children was playing in the sand. 

What was the reason that I found this walk so oppressive, 
almost frightening? Certainly I sensed no hostility from the 
concentrated mass of Egyptians directed at the solitary 
foreigner. But suddenly I felt a hundred years old. In this 
chaos of crumbling clay walls and vegetating life the average 
age could not be more than fifteen, the result of an incredible 
population explosion. Very often in the overcrowded areas of 
Asia and Africa—in Calcutta it was especially powerful—I was 
overcome with a conviction that this seething disorder was 
deeply archaic, I felt as if I were encountering an earlier phase 
of human life. But here in Cairo it was strangely different. I 
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was abruptly reminded of those American futuristic movies 
that show a hermetically sealed Manhattan in a comparable 
state of total disorder and decay, a dying metropolis that can no 
longer deal with itself and falls prey to anarchy. In these visions 
of horror the responsibility of the authorities—prudently 
screened from the masses, who are sinking into criminality— 
has shrunk to providing people with their daily nourishment, 
and in turn this memory made me think of a particular trader 


in the Khane-Khalili bazaar, according to whom the sole job of 


the Egyptian government is to furnish the people of the Nile 
with sufficient ful for the traditional dish of beans and bread, 
which in Egypt is characteristically called esh, life itself. Like a 
frightening vision of the future of a humanity come apart at the 
seams—that was how Cairo appeared to me that night. My 
return to the glittering hotel on the river, with its air- 


conditioning and chrome elevators, was like flight into a 


bunker of comfort, a luxurious refuge. 

Nevertheless, in Cairo one never worries for one’s safety. 
The Egyptians are a sociable people, and the police—in tight- 
fitting black uniforms, with steel helmets and fixed bayonets— 
had recently been reinforced. And then there are the various 
intelligence services, which President Hosni Mubarak had 
raised almost to the level of influence they had enjoyed at the 
time of President Nasser. 

All certainties dissolved along the Nile. All perceptions 
about the Islamic and Arabic world became questionable, 
Cairo, el-Qahira, was founded by the Shiite Fatimid dynasty— 
that is, a sect claiming descent from Fatima, the Prophet's 
daughter—in the tenth century. These founders, for their part 
coming from Ifriqgiya—modern Tunisia—conquered the Nile 
Valley, and some of these people converted to the Party of Ali. 
All the major medieval buildings that have been preserved— 
Al Azhar University, dedicated to the “Flower” Fatima; the 
large mosques of Sultan Hassan and Sultan Hussein; the 
Sayyida Zeinab mosque, named after the mother of Alimattest 
to the cultural achievement of these Shiite caliphs as well as to 
their piety. But outside of a few popular customs, outside of 
the yearly celebration of Alis birth or of ashura, which here is 
commemorated not with mourning and flagellation but with 
the distribution of sweets, nothing of Shia remains. Even very 
recently the Shiites were not granted legal standing as a 
separate religious group. This circumstance provides food for 
thought, given the great mystical movements stirring in Islam 
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today. In the end, history recorded little of the powerful Shiite 


ion raging through large parts of the East in the tenth 
See eleventh ERAS: of the reign of the Fatimids, in whose 
name the Friday Service was for a time held in Mecca and 
Medina. All that remains. is the caricature of the mentally 
disturbed Caliph Hakim bin Amrillah, because the Druze sect 
continues to accord him divine honors and because his bloody 
campaigns against the Christians in the Nile valley and in the 
Holy Land—he ordered the plunder of the Church of the 
Resurrection—incited the Crusading spirit in the West. 


It is a well-known belief that any visitor to the Nile must 
visit the tombs of the Pharaohs. Accordingly, I sought out 
Gamal Abdel Nassers burial place in the suburb of Heliopolis. 
No mausoleum was erected for this ruler. The simple marble 
sarcophagus is placed at the edge of a mosque built in a 
pseudo-Fatimid style. “There is no God but God” is inscribed 
on the lid of the coffin. I had seen Nasser a few times, at mass 
rallies, where his charisma sent the crowds into hysterical 
transports. This man had been made to accept a great many 
losses and disappointments. His political union with Syria had 
failed. His campaign in Yemen ended in a pitiful fiasco. In the 
Six Day War the Israelis administered a devastating defeat and 
wrested the Sinai Peninsula from him. Even his boldest 
project, for which he risked everything, the Aswan High Dam, 
was to prove a most problematic enterprise. Already agricul- 
ture in the delta was suffering from the increased salinity; the 
accelerated flow of water into the Mediterranean promotes 
erosion; the fertile Ethiopian mud is trapped in the huge 
artificial lake in what was once Nubia. But most important, the 
huge wall presents an apocalyptic peril to the Nile Valley in 
case of war. If the dam were to be blown up, the resulting 
catastrophic flooding would wipe the populated, arable areas of 
Egypt from the map. And yet, when Nasser was willing to 

w the consequences of the military disaster of 1967 and to 
step down, millions of people living in Cairo took to the 
Streets, weeping and lamenting. They could not live without 
this ruler, this father figure. His funeral in 1970 took on the air 
of a national tragedy, 

In the spring of 1965 we had gone to Cairo without a sizable 
editorial and camera team to prevent the worst, as it were. The 
West German government, under Ludwig Erhard, was finally 
on the verge of taking up diplomatic relations with the State of 
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Israel, and Nasser had recorded his veto. The television The memorial to Anwar el-Sadat is considerably more 
interview commissioned by WDR (West German Radio) was | smposing. The pseudopyramid of medium size is erected just 
intended, if possible, to create an opportunity for the Egyptian ers from the reviewing stand where, on October 7, 1981. 
head of state to come around. the second Egyptian president was murdered by Moslem 
Nasser received us in a relatively modest mansion in fanatics while reviewing a military parade. The lid of his 
Heliopolis. He was not given to ostentation, and it was not sarcophagus bears the inscription, “Hero in War and Hero in 
only for security reasons that he always lived near military Peace.” | 
posts. When I stood facing this massive man, I too felt his It reminds the world that the man who was vilified by so 





magnetism. Nasser embodied both ancient Egypt and the many Arabs as a defeatist because he signed a peace treaty 
modern nation. It was as if a reincarnation of the pharaoh were with Israel was the first and only Arab commander in the Yom 
receiving us. His amiability was certainly one of the things that Kippur War of 1973 (which the Egyptians call the Ramadan 
made him attractive, but along with it he emanated an War) to inflict a painful defeat on the Israelis—one they never 
animalistic vigor. He reminded me of the powerful animal wholly recovered from—when he successfully crossed the 
deities of his country. He was like the sacred bull that Suez Canal and breached the defensive Bar Lev line. 
guarantees plentiful harvests in the Nile mud; when he | At the time of Giscard d’Estaing’ state visit in December 
smiled, he made you think of the sacred crocodiles, which 1975 I had occasion to observe Sadat at length. It was strange 
were accorded the highest form of worship. From the farthest to see the assurance and elegance with which the Egyptian 
reaches of the Maghreb to the Persian Gulf this unusual army held his own against the almost arrogant sovereignty of the 
officer radiated a personality equal to that of a caliph. French head of state. Under Nasser, Sadat—who was regarded 
I do not recall the details of what Nasser told us that day, with a condescending smile as a pliable errand boy for the first 
assisted by his adviser Mohammed Hasanain Haikal. What he president, even as a kind of flunky—never stepped out from 
said was not important, only what he was. It is true that, witha the shadow of his boyhood friend. No one would have believed 
disarming expression, he said some harsh words, threatening this dar k-skinned man of Nubian descent capable of more than 
severe sanctions should Bonn and Tel Aviv come to an a brilliant smile and elegant dress. And yet during his short 
agreement. In the following day's broadcast my fellow reporter tenure at the head of the nation he accomplished far more than 


had his predecessor, the popular idol. 
In the fall of 1973, during the Yom Kippur War, I arrived in 


| . 3 Cairo by a circuitous route that took me from Benghazi in 
Before flew back to Cologne carrying the rolls of film, we Libya a a desolate taxi ride through the desert, past Tobruk, 
paid a late-night visit to the German rocket specialist Professor Sallum, and Alamein, Naturally all E gyptian airports were 
Pilz in his apartment on the outskirts of Cairo. Pilz had closed. In the Hilton Nile Hotel I met up with the hordes of 
accepted an invitation from the Egyptians and, with insufficent journalists, and all of us chafed under the same restrictions. 
technical means, tinkered with launcher weapons; the results The Egyptians would not permit us to go to the front. I had to 
were proudly displayed by the Egyptian armed forces on deliver my few commentaries from the balcony of the ministry 
parade days, but their actual operational capability remained of information. A staff member with a reasonable command of 
more than an open question. The Israelis had not stood idly by German stood behind the camera, and acting as censor, she 
while these developments occurred. Pilz became the recipient | r 


. listened carefully to every word. Then, with a self-important 
of a package that exploded when it was opened, robbing the air, she took possession of the reel of film as well as the sound 


Dieter Giitt commented, “Nasser spoke to the Germans as 
Hitler did to the Poles.” 


Se 


Professors German secretary of her sight. Our conversation tape and the mail sack and assured us that the material would 
with this disappointed scientist and his disfigured companion be sent to Europe on the nightly special plane. In actual fact, 
was depressing. The war waged by the counterintelligence the entire television material traveled no farther than her desk 
services knew no truce and no mercy. | drawer. 


RL aD So we limited ourselves to counting the big-bellied Soviet- 
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made planes that kept up a steady flow to the Nile, ferrying 
war matériel. After the first day of triumph, the terrible losses 
quickly set in. General Ariel Sharon broke through the 
Egyptian lines, crossed the Suez Canal, and encircled the 
Third Egyptian Army. Cairo held its breath, and it required 
the utmost pressure from the United States to persuade the 
Israelis not to destroy the Third Army—a humiliation Sadat 
would have been unable to survive. 

Nevertheless, the initial and partial Egyptian success, when 
the countrys divisions mowed down the Israeli defensive line, 
increased the prestige of the new president to such a point that 
from then on he was free to strive for an agreement with 
Jerusalem. Because the Egyptians shook off the role of 
perennial loser for the first time at the Suez Canal, the 
psychological preconditions for Camp David were effectively 
created. 

It was two years after the Yom Kippur War that I accom- 
panied Giscard d’Estaing to Egypt for my next visit. I soon 
detached myself from the presidential entourage, and early 
one Friday morning I and a military escort drove across the 
Canal on a pontoon bridge. Anwar Sadat had gathered his 
officers for a commemorative ceremony on the eastern shore, 
now once more under Egyptian rule. Dawn was still shedding 
its gray light over the desert when the call of the muezzin rang 
out and the president, wearing the uniform of a field marshal, 
stood in the ruins of Qantara and bowed toward Mecca for the 
morning prayer. The only one of the higher officers not in 
attendance was the commander of the Second Egyptian Army, 
General Fuad Ghali, because he was a Coptic Christian. He 
did not join the group until the subsequent breakfast in the 
festively decorated mess. A Coptic general had his uses in 
Egypt: As a Christian outsider, it would never occur to him to 
organize a coup against the head of state. 

Surrounded by his officers, Sadat was affable and cheerful. 
Here he felt in his element. To be a Moslem and a soldier must 
have been his real life. As president, he remained a dilettante: 
he liked to retreat to his country house, acquiring the 
reputation of a sybarite who did not come to his office until 
late. Nasser, conversely, had worked himself to death. Sadat’s 
retreat from rigorous state socialism, his so-called infitah or 
open-door policy, was an outgrowth of his casual temperament. 
He hated the Russians and sent the Soviet advisers home by 
the thousands. From that time on he placed all his hopes in the 
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United States. Sadat seemed little troubled by the fact that his 
economic liberalization went hand in hand with increased 
corruption, deepening the already dangerously wide social 
differences, and the rise of a shameless cadre of unscrupulous, 
incompetent profiteers. He may have been affected by the fact 
that his elegant wife, Jehan, a native Maltese, successfully 
participated in this feverish self-enrichment of the happy few. 

The “hero” of Suez gradually laid himself open to suspicion. 
It was no longer enough for the masses of the Nile valley that 
he was likable and paternal. When Sadat assumed the 
extraordinary risk of which no one would have believed him 
capable—the Camp David accords, the address to the Knesset 
in Jerusalem, peace with Israel—the Egyptians must have 
been so astonished, and at first so relieved at escaping the 
perennial threat of war, that a large majority spontaneously 
granted the president unqualified approval. For too long the 
country had sacrificed its sons to the Palestinian cause in place 
of the other Arabs who, keeping a safe distance, instigated and 
applauded all such actions. 

Sadats grave, at the edge of the desert and that endless 
necropolis of Cairo which the Mamluk rulers and generations 
of rich effendis had erected under the influence of the 
Pharaonic cult of the dead, had not become an objective of 
pilgrimages. The two guards holding lances and the plain- 
clothes policemen were stationed there not to channel proces- 
sions of mourners but to prevent any profanation of the marble 
sarcophagus. At most the merchants of the Khane-Khalili or 
the well-to-do bourgeoisie mourned the infitah policy of the 
Sadat era. For the rest there was silence concerning the slain 
“Hero in War and Hero in Peace.” Even his funeral left the 
Cairoese cold and sullen. Today the last posters with his 
portrait are curling and turning yellow under the desert sun. 
The people along the Nile, still under the influence of the 
great Gamal Abdel Nasser, have already suppressed all 
memory of Anwar Sadat. 

The irony is that it was Sadat whom fate chose as the victim 
of the bullets fired by members of an extremist faction of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. In his younger days he had felt deeply 
linked with the Ikhwan—the Brotherhood—and during the 
Second World War he had, according to his diary, conspired 
with their founder Hassan el-Banna. The Moslem Brother- 
hood was established in 1930. Banna, a teacher who later 
attempted to collaborate with the Nazis and the Fascists, 
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founded his program in a single principle: “Allah is our goal 


the Prophet Mohammed is our leader, the Koran is on 
constitution, the Holy War is our method, death in the servic. 
of Allah is our deepest wish.” These were not empty phrases. 
In 1945 Prime Minister Ahmad Maher, who had declared way 
on the Axis powers, was assassinated by one of Bannas 
disciples. Prime Minister Mahmud Fahmi Nakrashi. whe 
three years later abolished the Ikhwan, suffered the same fate 
In 1949 Hassan el-Banna was murdered in his turn. | 

Open confrontation quickly broke out between Nasser and 
the Moslem Brotherhood. Nasser’ national and political ideas 
could not be reconciled with Banna’ theocracy. After the 
Brotherhood was banned in January 1954, Nasser narrowly 
escaped an assassination attempt. From that time on, the 
presidents repressive measures became relentlessly stringent. 
They intensified even more after an extensive and complex 
Islamic conspiracy was uncovered in August 1965. The leading 
Ikhwan figures were executed, thousands of followers were 
placed in concentration camps, and the army and police were 
cleaned out. Only after Nasser’s death did the iron grip of 
government security loosen. The new president, Anwar el- 
Sadat, was so busy halting the progress made by the Marxists. 
within the ministries, where they had made an alliance with 
the pro-Soviet Nasserists, that he left the Moslem Brother- 
hood some freedom of movement. Most of the imprisoned 
Ikhwan were released, and the new head of the Brotherhood, 
the aged lawyer Omar Telemsani, achieved new renown and 
won new followers. 


The police had been given strict orders to walk softly and 


avoid any opportunity to create martyrs. Nevertheless, a series 
of outrages inspired by Islamic groups were speedily punished 
by arrests and executions. The second president, however, did 
not escalate to major repression in Nasser’ style, even after he 
had secured his own death warrant—in the eyes of the 
fanatics—when he signed the Camp David accords. Sadat 
believed that as a devout, practicing Moslem, he was somehow 
safe; after all, his forehead bore the dark mark that is acquired 
only by people who pray zealously for many years, always 
bowing humbly to the ground. To win over the Moslem 
fundamentalists, he decided in 1977 to turn Islamic religious 
law, sharia, into Egypts operative legal code, threatening any 
renegades from Islam with the death penalty. By this resolu- 
tion he found himself in open conflict with Pope Shenuda III, 
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the belligerent patriarch of the Egyptian Copts, who exhorted 
his followers to a five-day fast. From that time on, Islamic- 
fomented disturbances flared up all over the country, most 
especially in those cities and villages of Upper Egypt with 
large Coptic populations. In June 1981 Cairo saw murderous 
outrages by fanatical Moslems against the Christians in the 
Zawiya el Hamra quarter. 

As yet, in private conversations, Sadat had repeatedly 
expressed his belief that the Shah of Iran had been overthrown 
only because he had run afoul of the mullahs. Now he saw the 
dragon seed germinating in his own Nile valley. In the 
universities the bearded students emphasized their loyalty to 
the militant Brotherhood. More and more women—even 
among the intellectuals—put on the veil and cheered the 
slogan of their spokeswoman Zineb Ghazali: “Jerusalem and 
Andalusia!” Preachers and peoples tribunes raised their voices 
to protest the betrayal of their Palestinian brothers and argued 
for the creation of the Islamic Kingdom of God. 

Finally, early in September 1981, the presidents patience 
ran out. The wave of arrests spread over two days; it was 
directed overwhelmingly at Moslem extremists, but it did not 
exclude militant Copts. Among those who were locked up 
were both Telemsani and Shenuda III. On the eve of his 
assassination Sadat himself admitted that he had by no means 
put all suspicious persons out of commission. He must have 
hoped that they would come to their senses and respond to 
their own need for public order. After all, he did not consider 
himself a traitor to Arabism, and certainly not to Islam. 
Perhaps in his secret heart he compared himself with the great 
Saladin, who was celebrated by the Christians of the Middle 
Ages as a model knight in the same fashion as Sadat was 
honored by the modern Western media. And perhaps he 
strove to emulate this Islamic ruler of Egypt and Syria, who 
impressed the Crusaders with his magnanimity and generosity, 
though in the end he wrested the Holy City of Jerusalem from 
them. The model was tempting: both the Renaissance—in 
Dantes Divine Comedy—and the Enlightenment—in Les- 
sings play Nathan the Wise—had erected a literary monument 
to the glory of Saladin. 

The furious Moslems of the Nile valley took a different view 
of the matter. Marginal extremist groups of ice-cold fanatics 
flourished on the fringes of the larger Brotherhood, whose 
followers numbered in the millions. Takfir wa el higra was the 
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name of one—which may be translated as “Malediction ang 
Holy Turning Away from the World.” Another tersely calle 
itself Jihad, “Holy War.” Somewhat like the early Chris iar 
anchorites in the desert or the confused Fatimid Cali | 
Hakim, these youthful dervishes—these hippies of Islam, ag 
they were mistakenly called—broke completely with thei 
families and removed themselves to the sandy wastes, tu ing 
their backs on a society they saw as rottén, forming monas ‘ie 
communities. From their ranks Sadats murderers came, led 
by Lieutenant Khalid el-Islambuli, who carried out the atts a] 
on the president with instinctive assurance. “I have killed he 
Pharaoh!” this new hashshash boasted before he was led to the 
gallows. . 












Hosni Mubarak, Sadats successor, third president of 1e 
Arab Republic of Egypt, remains an unknown quantity to his 
people; some call him a blank page. Presumably the masse: 
are mistaken to be skeptical, not to say derisive, about this Air 
Force general who has accepted a legacy difficult in even 
respect. But no sooner had I arrived in Cairo than someon 
told me one of the countless jokes making the rounds about the 
new president. Hosni Mubarak, according to this typically 
Egyptian story, was returning to Cairo from a trip abroad bul 
had neither a passport nor an identity card. When the police 
wanted to check his credentials, he was outraged. “I am the 
head of the Egyptian government: I do not need to identify 
myself.” The policeman shook his head; he had his orders, a nd 
no one was above obeying them. But of course he was willi ng 
to meet the new arrival halfway. Only recently Frank Sinatra 
had come, also without a passport or visa, and the policeman, 
had told him, “Show us what you can do. Sing something, so 
we can recognize you.” Sinatra had rendered “Strangers in the 
Night” and of course was admitted to the country at once. 
Yehudi Menuhin had had a similar experience once, though he 
was Jewish and therefore identified with the Israels, when he 
too was traveling without papers. He had played a tune on ris 
violin, whereupon, of course, the rules were eased for him. “E 
youre President Mubarak,” the official now went on, “show 
what you can do, and we'll let you in.” The President tho eh 
for a while. “I can't do anything,” he finally admitted. The 
policeman opened the gate wide. “Welcome to your home!” ht 
called out. “You have proved that you are indeed Hosni 
Mubarak.” 
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Of course even along the Nile a man can grow in office, and 
as an Air Force general, it can be assumed, Mubarak has some 
skills. In any case, it seems that he is trying hard to put some 
distance between himself and Sadat, his predecessor. The 
foreign embassies immediately assumed that he would move 
closer to the Arabic camp, as reason would dictate. Relations 
with Israe] have grown cooler, but this, too, was to be 
expected, and it was almost inevitable in view of events in 
Poenon and the West Bank. In the economic area, of course, 
this military man has the greatest difficulty making his mark, 

iven the catastrophic conditions he inherited. He countered 
the lack of restraint of the final Sadat years with increasing 
severity, to the extent that some felt that state control, which 
Nasser carried to extremes, would come into its own once 
again. Whatever the case, Gamal Abdel Nasser, as the covert 
model, seemed posthumously to exert considerable influence. 

The core problem of todays Egyptian domestic policy—and 
this is by no means a delusion—even after Sadat'’s assassination 
and the subsequent executions and prison sentences, con- 
tinues to be one of restraining the extremist Islamic fervor, 
controlling the Moslem Brotherhood. The masses in the Nile 
valley hoped in vain for a miracle to follow the peace treaty 
with Israel. They had seriously expected that from that 
moment on, the American dollar boon would descend on 
Egypt, improving the life of the ordinary citizen. Of course 

eirs was naive self-deception. The students and intellectuals 
were deeply stirred by the revolutionary events in Iran, the 
assault on Mecca, the radical fundamentalist groups organiz- 
ing into cells. What positive perspective, what personal view 
remained to them outside Islam? 

he signs of religious intolerance increased until they 
Pervaded the details of everyday life. A cab driver in Cairo 
might refuse a fare because the passenger had alcohol on his 
breath. In many villages the Christian Copts were forbidden, 
under threat of force, to keep black pigs. Egyptian customs 

rs impounded lamps shaped like human bodies. Every 
Physical contact with those of other faiths—even a hand- 

‘Ke—were rejected by certain rigorous believers because 
such an act would desecrate the walk to the mosque. An 
Egyptian diplomat who had lived abroad for a number of years 
told me that he had taken his sons on a trip to the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, The guide had given him a searching look. 

ut you're an Egyptian?” “Yes.” “You're a Moslem?” “Yes.” 






















































“Then why are you showing your children these heathen § removing caret pm oer yet oe Cairo has ee 
things, these remnants from the time of ignorance, froma whether the thir age ent ite ic Cie dept rapes an 
jahiliyya?” Even Nassers own daughter, who taught politicajyg in suppressing ne 36 aap 6. Pha a wi eo — 
science at Cairo University, found herself the target 6 what it takes to win this test of his strength. 
vehement protests by students because her reading lig 
included works by non-Moslem writers. ) 
“Everything is in the Koran,” was the Ikhwans slogan. Th 
religious prohibitions of a long-ago era were exhumed. “Urine 
excrement, sperm, bones, blood, dogs, pigs, unbelievers, 
wine, beer, camel sweat” were held to be unclean, and any 
contact with these forbidden matters (also detailed in 
Khomeinis writings) require the pious Moslem to repeat his 
ablutions before prayers. 
An additional complication brought about by the intolerant 
interpretation of scripture was that, more than the text of the 
Koran, it was guided by the proscriptions of Moslem tradition, 
the Sunna, particularly hadith. This collection of half a milliog 
maxims relating to supposed statements by the Prophet claims 
to be genuine; but with the exception of forty-two, th 
aphorisms are of dubious authenticity. It should have been the 
job of the Koran scholars, the exegetes of sharia, to set limits 
to the excesses of pedantic piety. But this ulema had long ago 
sacrificed its original authority to teach. In times gone by, thet 
chief spokesman, the Sheik Al Azhar, who was elected by the 
professors of theology and therefore, independent of whatever 
government was in power, stood in the highest esteem. But 
Nasser insisted that he be nominated by the state instead, thus 
in a sense degrading him by placing him in the service of 
secular power. The so-called parallel Islam is today also 
spreading through the Nile valley, where its excesses flourish: 
More or less like Sadat, Hosni Mubarak hoped at the outset 
to co-opt the more moderate wing of the Moslem Brother= 
hood. Presumably he believed that by meeting their religious 
and moral demands, he would be able to keep them out of 
active politics—a very questionable calculation. The leader of 
the Brotherhood, Omar Telemsani, and many of his most fiery 
preachers were given a free rein, while the Coptic Popé 
Shenuda III continued to languish behind bars. , 
As early as September 1981 Mubarak had to admit that all 
his efforts at pacification were interpreted by the Ikhwan as 
weakness. A radical-Moslem conspiracy was uncovered. The 
hard core of the Moslem Brotherhood was determined to 
establish God's kingdom on earth in the Nile valley and 


The Copts on the Sidelines 





Wadi Natrun, September 1982 


Freie far across the dunes we 
saw the tall walls of the Saint Makarios Monastery. The cross 
on top of the steeple (which also functioned as a water tower) 
pierced the desert sky. A monk, Kiryllos—the Coptic friars are 
addressed as abuna, “father’—was waiting for us at the 
entrance gate. He was a cheerful, cordial man, who wore a 
black head covering with his black djellaba. No, he told us, the 
high walls were not intended for defensive purposes. It 
simply a matter of keeping out the desert sand and protecting 
the inca ies gardens. But then the monk led us to the old clay 
fortress inside the monastery complex. “This is where, in 
earlier centuries, our monks fled,” he explained. “This is 
where they kept their most precious manuscripts whenever 
their enemies—robbers and Arabs—came from the desert ta 
attack them.” In Saint Makarios the word Arab still had a 
pejorative connotation. : 

The monastery of Saint Makarios had become a model 
establishment under the direction of a modern and progressive 
abbot. The monks had fertilized the desert around their 
monastery; they concentrated on those trees and plants best 
able to resist the effects of sand and sun. They also bred new 
strains of cattle. “Our day begins at two in the morning, with 
four hours of prayer and meditation,” the abuna explained. 
“Next, all of us work in the fields or at our little tasks. We toil 
until nightfall, like fellaheen, because work is pleasing to God, 
it is another form of prayer. Many of us have university 
degrees, but our abbot makes sure that only a few are ordained 
as priests. We do not want to establish any hierarchies among 
ourselves, we look only for humble equality before the Lord. 


He pointed out tiny dwellings in the distance, screened y 
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stone walls. “Thats where out hermits live; should one of us 
feel the need to retire altogether and seek God in solitude, 
that option is open to us.” 

Of course Saint Makarios was an exception among Coptic 
monasteries. Even a century ago the early Christian clergy of 
Egypt—the gospel was brought to the region during the first 
century, some believe by Saint Mark—was riddled with 
ignorance and superstition. Even the bishops could barely 
read and write. The rebirth of the Coptic church was a 
phenomenon that occurred gradually, simultaneously with the 
new Egyptian nationalism. The Pharaohs’ decorative device of 
the phoenix rising from the ashes was widely represented in 
the churches; recently it took on the function of indicating a 
new direction to this community that withstood the buffets of 
history and of Islam. 

Today there must be about six million Coptic Christians in 
Egypt. They were never spared trials and persecutions. Their 
worst suffering came first under the mentally disturbed 
Fatimid Caliph Hakim bi Amrillah and later under the 
Mamluks. After the Islamic conquest of the seventh century, 
various popular uprisings took place under the sign of the 
cross; the Moslem rulers mounted bloody campaigns in 
punishment, including forced conversions. 

The Coptic fellaheen of Upper Egypt were among the 
poorest of the poor. Their perseverance in the faith was almost 
miraculous. The starving Nile peasants and day laborers had 
the cross tattooed on their hands, an indelible sign that 
destined them to be victims during every wave of persecution. 
The symbol of the cross, which can be found everywhere 
among the Copts in all its variations, also represents a 
challenge to the Moslems, a denial of the Koran, which states: 
Jesus the son of Mary, the apostle of Allah. They did not kill 
him nor did they crucify him.” 

Today Egyptian Christians exist in every social class, from 
ragpickers to financial tycoons. The Egyptian government 
considers it a matter of importance to include one or two Copts 
in every cabinet; the minister of state for foreign affairs in 
1982. Butrus Ghali, was one of them. Muhammad Ali, the 
ruler who pulled Egypt into the modern era, went out of his 
Way to grant privileges to this religious minority, because they 
were more accepting of Western influences than were the 
masses of Moslems. The powerful Wafd Party, which flourish- 
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Roman emperor who followed the renunciatory example of 
Saint Anthony and who died young. Before the picture of the 
Nubian Black Moses, who acquired a reputation for great 
holiness after years of sin and crime, atoned for by penance” 
and mortification, a group of girls stood in prayer. Then they 
sang a litany in the Coptic language, which was accompanied 
by rhythmic cymbal clashes. 



















Cruel Awak ening 





Sinai, September 1982 


Eany dusk lay over Cairo. Sit- 
ting on a bench next to an Austrian student, I felt almost 
abandoned in this sandy backyard that did not live up to its 
imposing name of Sinai Terminal. And suddenly I could not 
believe my eyes. Around the corner came a bus, painted red 
and white, with Hebrew inscriptions and an Israeli license 
plate. Earlier I had noticed that the hotel newsstand openly 
sold the Jerusalem Post. But I had hardly expected Egged Tour 
busses from Tel Aviv to drive so openly through the Egyptian 
capital; it looked like a challenge. The normalization following 
Camp David seemed to have become concrete in the most 
astonishing ways. 

A few additional passengers joined us, seven in all: Israelis 
who had made a trip to Cairo and two Egyptian women who 
were probably going to Gaza for family reasons. The two hefty 
drivers from Tel Aviv seemed very sure of themselves. In 
addition, two muscular Egyptians took their places in the bus, 
and you could tell that they were members of some security 
service. As we drove out from Cairo and until we reached the 
other side of the Suez Canal, we were escorted by a small 
white police car that provided us with extremely theoretical 
protection. 

The Israeli drivers spoke no Arabic. Their relations with our 
two Egyptian guardian angels were clearly jovial. The Egyp- 
ans offered them cigarettes, and there were some attempts to 
joke around in English. Alongside the highway to Ismailia the 
Passing desert offered the sight of massed tanks, exercising 
Soldiers, radar stations. At the Canal we turned north and 
Crossed the waterway on a ferry. We were given precedence 
over the waiting Egyptian vehicles. On the far side of Qantara, 
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which still showed traces of war wounds, a faded Arabic analytical observation and pursuing historical parallels! Recal- 
inscription reminded us: “10th Day of Ramadan”-the date of ling my Cassandralike warnings as I looked at this peaceful 
the successful crossing under Sadat. Here the two Egyptian border near Rafah, where not even the battle of Beirut seemed 
security officials took their leave from the Israeli drivers by to have fanned new tensions and animosities, I felt quite 
calling out, “Shalom!\” foolish. 

The Sinai desert received us. Broken tanks still lay about, In Tel Aviv our drive came to an end at a chaotic bus 
widely scattered. Next to them bedouins camped in tents and terminal, where pious Jews with black hats and beards looked 
tin huts. In the town of Arish, President Mubarak was unseeing past pert, tanned girls in tight shorts. A taxi took me 
continuing his predecessor's work of reconstruction at a brisk to the rocky, cool heights of Judea. Jerusalem was already 
rate. Among the cranes were placards announcing in large bathed in the pink evening light. Was it possible that all my 
letters the name of the industrial firm of Osman Ahmed reports on the situation in the Near and Middle East were 
Osman, a man who under Sadat had enjoyed the highest favor, marked by an exaggerated bent for the dramatic? This is what I 
at times even ministerial status, but who had allegedly fallen asked myself later, over a drink in the hotel bar. Had I perhaps 
out of favor more recently. Along the white Mediterranean ignored the imponderable realities of peace and the human 
shore the Sinai Beach Hotel was busily being renovated. desire for reconciliation? 

Several Egyptian army camps lay on the road past Arish, and At three o'clock in the morning I was to be on the road 
occasionally we saw the blue United Nations flag. We crossed again, in a rented car, on my way to Lebanon. After an all too 
the demilitarized zone preceding the Israeli border, super- brief nap, still numb and sleepy, I went up to the night clerk to 
vised by the United States. turn in my room key. The man was wide awake and excited. 

The border crossing was free of melodrama, going much “You wont find it easy to get to Beirut,” he said. “The news just 
more smoothly than I had expected. The blue-and-white flag came over the radio. President Bashir Gemayel of Lebanon 
with the Star of David rippled almost peacefully next to the has been assassinated, a bomb got him. Won't there ever be an 
red, white, and black of the Egyptian flag. The customs and end to the killing? Won't Israelis ever be able to live in peace 
security checks were carried out without any harassment. with their neighbors?” 

Very soon the tour continued northward. In the Gaza Strip Gone was the vision of peace I had had in Rafah, gone the 
the women were veiled. After thirty-five years of camp life, the exchanges of Shalom between Israelis and Egyptians, the two 
Palestinian settlements still looked improvised and spare. But flags waving harmoniously over the border. More than a 
quite ordinary villages in Syria, Jordan, and Egypt have the rapidly rising political career had been cut short with the death 
same look. of this thirty-five-year-old Maronite leader in shirt sleeves. The 

The crossing of the old national boundary of Israel presented results of all the laborious negotiations among Washington, 
us with an abrupt change. We drove through a Near Eastern Fez, Riyadh, Jerusalem, and Amman were placed in jeopardy. 
California, with citrus groves as far as the eye could see. The — A new bloodbath was in the offing. There was no longer any 
young people wore colorful summer clothing. Garish advertis-_ cause for rose-colored fantasies. The political reality of this 
ing billboards disfigured the landscape. So that was how region was revealed to be a Gorgons head: dripping with 


normal, how banal matters were nowadays between Egypt and blood, brutal, and repellent. 
Israel. To this extent the peace of Camp David had become 
palpable reality. I recalled 1968, when I had prepared a 
television program about the inevitable enmity between 
Pharaoh and Israel; as I spoke my commentary, I was standing 
among the bunkers of the Bar-Lev Line, with the Egyptian 
positions across the Canal at my back. How unpredictable the 
Orient is!) How much the political observer continually runs 
the risk of arriving at false conclusions precisely by following 





Outpost in Kashmir 





Muzaffarabad (Free Kashmir), 
February 1972 





dd 

Va Ali! Ya Ali!” shouted the 
company of scrawny, slight militiamen. Four men ran forward, 
guns held out, and threw themselves on the tangle of barbed 
wire that had been unrolled for the training exercise. Like 
fakirs on a bed of nails, the four Islamic soldiers had 
volunteered, and their fellows used the prone bodies as a 
human bridge to cross the wire unharmed. The Pakistani 
captain who was escorting us and who carried his swagger stick 
under his arm in the British fashion smiled in satisfaction. 
“Our mujahedeen from Free Kashmir may not look like much, 
but they are brave fighters.” This method of dealing with the 
obstacle posed by barbed wire, the captain explained, had 
already proven itself during the First World War, when the 
British used it in the Ypres sector. “Ya Ali!” the militiamen 
roared again while, faithful to the drill of the former colonial 
power, they engaged in the jerky motions of jumping jacks and 
lined up in a marching column. The antiquated Enfield rifles 
reached to the slight mountain warriors shoulders. The battle 
cry of Ya Ali identified them as practicing Shiites. 

We were high in the mountains of Azad Kashmir—that part 
of the outermost Indian northern province in the Himalayas 
that fell to the newly created Islamic state of Pakistan during 
the partition of 1947. The Jhelum, a dark-green tributary 
rushing to the Indus, was foaming down below. The snow- 
capped mountain tops were shrouded in clouds. The Pakistani 
army had just ignominiously lost the war for East Bengal. In 
Azad Kashmir—Free Kashmir—the officers behaved as if they 
still had a chance for revenge. But their humiliation had 
Shaken them to the core. During our drive through the snowy 
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villages near Murree we had seen the embarrassing signs 
reading, “Crush India.” Only a few weeks earlier I had heard it 
said in Rawalpindi that a Pakistani soldier was worth ten 
Indians. 

Our Jeep had taken us to the outermost point of Pakistani- 
controlled Kashmir. The gravel track leading back along the 
Jhelum chasm toward Srinagar was blocked by a fortified 
Indian mountain position. Using binoculars, we could clearly 
make out the Sikh soldiers on the other side, with their green 
turbans and carefully trimmed beards. It seemed to me as if 
the outposts of this militant mixed religion were staring with 
contempt at the Moslem archenemies in the valley. The Sikh 
sect was founded about four hundred years ago in the Punjab, 
where it immediately became an astonishing military power in 
the struggle against Mogul rule. When it came to caste 
arrogance, the Sikhs were second to none, not even including 
the Brahmins. 

The Pakistanis felt powerless and enraged. The Islamabad 
government had been compelled to cede its most populous 
area, with seventy-five million Moslems, to a new indepen- 
dent nation, promoted by New Delhi, which was to be called 
Bangladesh and which was separated from Pakistan by more 
than 1,200 miles. (The suffering of the new country aroused 
worldwide sympathy. In the United States, it gave rise to the 
first of many benefit concerts, featuring a variety of rock stars.) 
Four Pakistani divisions had capitulated fairly disgracefully in 
Dacca. As many as 95,000 prisoners were waiting in Indian 
camps until President Zulfikar Ali Bhuttos new government 
not only formally acknowledged the loss of East Pakistan but 
also certified its de facto renunciation of its part of India- 
administered Kashmir. Had there been a free plebiscite, this 
latter province, with an overwhelmingly Islamic population, 
would have joined Pakistan. From 1947 on, there had been 
sporadic fighting in these mountains, and time and again the 
Moslem troops failed to penetrate the fertile valley of Srinagar, 
with its lakes and Mogul castles. Any hope for a reconquest of 
Kashmir now seemed shattered for good. Islamabad had no 
illusions about Sheik Abdullahs Moslem resistance movement. 
Abdullah, head of the National Conference, had his followers 
call him Lion of Kashmir. Two years earlier I had interviewed 
him in Srinagar, and I had observed him after a mass meeting. 
He was a handsome, vain, very old man who presented 
himself as a sort of Nehru—certainly not a mujahed. 
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The leader of Azad Kashmir, on the other hand, whom the 
Pakistanis had installed, was of a different though equally 
militant kind. Though his seat of power was merely in the 
muddy market town of Muzaffarabad, it took only one look at 
bearded Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan to believe that in 1947 he 
and a few wild tribal warriors fired the first shots on the Indian 
Dogras. On his desk he kept a small Azad Kashmir flag soaked 
in the blood of the martyrs. 

The loss of East Bengal had thrown Pakistan into a battle for 
survival. This artificial nation was distinguished from the rest 
of the Indian subcontinent only by adherence to the Koran: it 
existed by virture of its Islamic singularity, and now Bangla- 
desh had proven that this fundamental religious bond was not 
strong enough to bridge divergent regional interests. The 
dark-skinned Moslems of East Pakistan were fed up with being 
patronized and harassed by the pale-eyed Punjabis from the 
East. In Mujibur Rahman they had, it seemed, found a 
charismatic leader who, after a multitude of humiliations from 
the national government in Islamabad, accepted even the help 
of the Hindu archenemy to achieve the secession of Bangla- 
desh. The concept of an Islamic theocracy had failed. 

The Pakistani leadership had noted this dissolution with 
consternation and helplessness. Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan, the head of state who led the military junta of the day, 
reached for the whiskey bottle very early in the morning. He 
used national television to admit the defeat, but he was 
ashamed to appear on the screen in person, so that only his 
voice was heard, In this tragic hour, when the generals had 
failed utterly, no one was eager to assume power in Islamabad, 
with the exception of Bhutto, who now tried to salvage 
whatever might be salvageable. 

Bhutto, who was originally from Bombay, one of the richest 
landowners in southern Sind province, was a very controver- 
sial political figure. At the head of his tightly organized 
Peoples Party—which he soon provided with a brawling arm, 
the Peoples Guard—he threw himself into a program of 
demagogic reform intended to change very little in the actual 
ruling relations of the “Twenty-two Families.” Instead, Bhut- 
tolini, as the militias called him, indulged in endless declara- 
tions of socialist renewal, shattered with a hard hand any 
Islamic mass meetings called to protest the consumption of 
alcohol and lack of piety among the privileged classes, and 
enjoyed appearing in public wearing a blue Mao cap to certify 
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his close relations with the People’s Republic of China and i s Islamic piety of the Bengalis. Hundreds of years ago the 
founder. In reality Bhutto was much closer to the Britis hw ~— majority of them had converted to the teachings of the Prophet 
nineteenth-century Fabians than to Chairman Mao. and the religion of their Afghani-Persian conquerors to escape 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto had incurred a good measure of blam 2 the straitjacket of their low Hindu caste. Now it was rumored 
for the East Pakistan tragedy. Sent to Dacca as a special that the influence of old Maulana Bashani, an Islamic preacher 
ambassador from Islamabad to observe the elections, he failed who had chosen to espouse Maoism, was on the rise. There 
to understand what Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League's abso- was even some speculation that after the inevitable indepen- 
lute victory meant. When the West Pakistan army attacked the dence of Bangladesh, Bashanis following might join with the 
Eastern separatists ruthlessly, Bhutto rejoiced: “Allah be Communist Naxalite group in Indian West Bengal and around 
thanked. Now Pakistan is saved.” Calcutta. But such a possibility sounded highly unrealistic. 
The Dacca Intercontinental Hotel was the rallying point of 
In the spring of 1971 I had flown to Dacca to see for myself journalists from every country under the sun. By the outdoor 


the next-to-last stages of the civil war on its own territory. The swimming pool, at noon, the bold fat magpies that had just 
Pakistani army leaders were faced with a hopeless task. The come from picking at fresh corpses plummeted down on the 
stretch of land that was East Bengal, probably the most buffet and plundered it more nimbly than the reporters could. 
densely populated area in the world, was bordered on three Claire Hollingworth, the British journalist, had also set up 
sides by hostile Indian territory. The borders could not be shop in the Intercontinental. She invited me to her room for a 
protected. The partisan raids of Mujibur Rahman’ Awami drink and unfolded an ordnance map. “Pakistan’ situation is 
League might have been tolerated: but everyone knew only hopeless,” she pointed out. “To the very end Islamabad 
too well that in New Delhi, Indira Gandhi was just waiting for counted on the Chinese to supply Pakistan with weapons. The 
the right moment to order her superior divisions to set out on a only Pakistani tank brigade in East Bengal was moved to the 
concentric advance toward Dacca. The brutal excesses of outermost northern sector, closest to the border between 
which the soldiers from the Punjab and Sind were guilty Assam and Tibet. But the Chinese will be very careful not to 
against their East Bengali coreligionists, especially the rapes of intervene in India. In a contemptuous sort of way Chou En-lai 
the Bengali women that were played up by Indian propa- once compared Indira Gandhi to Queen Victoria. He isn’t 
ganda, placed the Pakistanis in the wrong. The British drill of ready to start on a new Himalayan campaign, Instead of taking 
the colonial period, still highly regarded in the barracks of up a defensive position around Dacca. the Pakistanis scatter 
Rawalpindi, had hardly prepared the officer corps for the their forces—and they don’t amount to more than a hundred 
peoples guerrilla tactics. All the presumptions and all the thousand men in this boiling cauldron of eighty million 
pretexts for the inevitable Indian intervention were at hand. It Bengalis. The war's lost before Indira Gandhi even sounds the 
did the Pakistani officials m0 goog to form militias from the attack” oi : Maral 

unfortunate Moslem exiles from Bihar, who had fled from their ay ak “ 

Indian home province to East Bengal after the partition Ane nal memory remains with me from this Bangladesh 


of 1947, and to incite them to acts of repression. These Sampaign—a particularly poignant one. After a long ee he e 
Razakars—as the extremist Bihari Moslems called them- managed to squeeze our car onto one of the large ferries that 
selves—were particularly cruel to the Bengalis, increasing the passed the Brahmaputra back and forth. The boat hal 
hatred already felt for the national government packed with Pakistani soldiers and war matériel. Suddenly, 

The shape of East Bengal is such that the province can be Fine “ee 1 of soompi the Wie, ChocolreNae 
crossed from East to West in a few hours. The flat rice plain of A Bae KUShed, toward ithe qeean "all B ia 2 Thoat 
the Brahmaputra River and its tributaries was flooded. The arrow mountain stream, we saw a sma engali = oa 
road was bordered by slippery embankments that were barely Capsize and float bottom up in the water. Its passengers clung 
able to hold back the water. The disaster of floods had been desperately to a few planks and barrels. They screamed and 


added to the catastrophe of war. No one could doubt the waved for help; clearly they were drifting toward certain 
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death. Showing unexpected initiative, a Pakistani noncommis- 
sioned officer organized a rescue. The soldiers managed to 
drag the doomed Bengalis onto the ferry, risking their own 
lives. Only the oldest of the shipwrecked men was not strong 
enough to struggle. Did he drown at once? Did he suffer a 
heart attack? Whatever the case, the old man, beyond our 
reach, drifted down the Brahmaputra while his two sons, with 
cries of despair and grief, threw themselves on the deck. It was 
an awesome sight to watch the dead patriarch, with his silvery 
beard and his white clothing buoyed up by the water, 
disappearing southward, borne up by the brown flood of the 
sacred stream; his face, for as long as we could see it, wore a 


peaceful, almost smiling expression. A late-afternoon ray of © 


sunlight breaking through the black rain clouds enveloped the 
corpse like a halo. 














Debacle in East Bengal 





Rawalpindi, February 1972 


I was sitting with a group of 
Pakistani officers in the cantonment of Rawalpindi—low brick 
buildings from the period of British imperial grandeur. We 
were looking at the last film from Dacca, shot just before the 
Indians marched into the city. This British television news 
report, now about a year old, masterfully communicated the 
mood of defeat, the signs of disintegration among the Pakistani 
troops, though most of the frames focused on the bombing 
attacks by the Indian air force. 

This film was followed by a quite different newsreel, 
originally omitted from our viewing agenda: the victory parade 
in New Delhi. Indira Gandhi was savoring her triumph. In 
perfect formation the elite troops—Sikhs, Dogras, Gurkhas— 
filed past this woman, daughter of Pandit Nehru, descendant 
of an ancient clan of Kashmiri Brahmans. She embodied pride 
and an unbridled will to rule. The Pakistani officers in the 
darkened screening room made no sound. These Moslems felt 
humiliated on two counts: because they had lost, and because 
their defeat had come at the hands of a woman. They stared in 
fascination at the superior, modern equipment—most of it 
manufactured in the Soviet Union—that rolled past on the 
screen. They tried to tell themselves that the superior 
weapons had been the decisive factor in the outcome of the 
war. 

After the military parade we saw a procession of colorfully 
embellished floats adorned with larger-than-life figures of the 
Hindu gods. Dancers in diaphanous saris undulated at the feet 
of these idols. Naked, spindly sadhus with matted hair and 
shaggy beards, their faces smeared with cow dung, accom- 
panied the reproduction of a Juggernaut, a sacred temple 
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vehicle under whose heavy wheels pious Hindus used to thre 
themselves by the hundreds, to be crushed in order to plea 
Vishnu. eee eerie costumes, = maces ae coats | Th 
mail, Rajputs and Marathas on horseback next past t 
prime minister. They symbolized the inflexible resistance A General Orders a eocracy 
the Hindu warrior and knight castes. These groups had ney 
scone in spite of a pre a thousand ssc Mom 
foreign rule by the Mogul emperors; even less did they ] ; 
themselves be converted to the faith of the Koran. Islamabad, Spring of 1981 
After the picture show the conversation in the officers’ me; 
was halting. No one could explain why the exalted gospel 9 
the Prophet Mohammed had failed to find willing listeners i 
the idolatrous world of Hinduism, despite hundreds of years 6 
effort by the devout conquerors from the north and the west 
despite their sturdy methods of intimidation. To any true 
Moslem this glorification of the dancing, world-destroyin 
Siva, of Ganesa with his elephant head, of the sinister blad 
Kali with her skull attributes must be a horror. And yet the 
teaching of One God failed when it came up against this jung 
of myths. The sword of Islam, which had effortlessly turnee 
the related and tolerated Eastern People of the Book inte 
vassals, was blunted and notched when it tried to cut through 
the primal Indian religion, the crudest form of paganism, ol 
kufru and shirk—unbelief and idolatry—no matter how much 
blood was shed in the service of the holy cause. “Before tk 
1947 partition we coexisted with the Hindus for so long.” Th 
press officer, who had a doctorate in sociology, grew excited a 
he walked me to my car. “And yet the obstinacy of thes 
unbelievers, the way they cling to their hellish images 
remains a mystery to us. And yet we preached more than the 
knowledge of the One God, we also taught them about the 
equality of all men, about a just society. But these Hindus cut 
themselves off and retreated to a world of castes that in the 
long run gives permanence to the ruling structures of the 
Aryan conquering race. Whoever did not live according to the 
rules, the dharma, of his caste—and often that means the most 
awful humiliation for the lower categories—is threatened with 
a much more horrible form of the avatar in his next life: he ca : 
even be reborn as a worm in a dog’ gut.” The officer fell silent. 
Then he added softly, as if talking to himself, “The light of o 


Prophet rose in vain over the Ganges.” 


‘Te television programs in 
Pakistan had never been very entertaining by Western stand- 
ards. Now they had become altogether unbearable. In 1979 
General Mohammed Zia ul-Haq seized power in the name of 
rigorous Islam. Of course he was supported by certain military 
groups, but his primary backing came from the strict Moslem 
Jamaat-i-Islam party. Zia had his predecessor, Bhutto, ar- 
rested, and after a questionable trial, the former leader was 
hanged. Since that time state-controlled television alternately 
presented theological discussions and recitations from the 
Koran—that was all. : 
According to the ideas of its founder, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, Pakistan was established in 1947 as a separate Islamic 
state. The only link among the various peoples of which it was 
constituted was the faith of the Koran. With all his religious 
convictions, Jinnah, a Shiite, remained a follower of British- 
style parliamentarianism. This utopian combination of East 
and West was now being swept aside. Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence was being systematically replaced with sharia—Islamic 
law based on the belief that punishment serves as a deterrent. 
By now, however, Islamabad realized that though public 
whippings of those convicted of drunkenness or sexual 
crimes—such whippings being most obligingly filmed—might 
well furnish popular amusement to the locals, they inflicted 
serious damage on the image of the Moslem state abroad. At 
no time, in any case, did Pakistani thieves have their hands 
chopped off, just as the military regime shrank from the more 
extreme forms of obscurantism. 
Jaafar, a master teacher in a public school who had been 
recommended to me by colleagues, was with me in my room 
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curriculum, and history is no longer allowed to cover pre- 
Islamic studies. The time of ignorance, jahiliyya—all of history 
before the birth of the Prophet—might as well never have 
happened. And all this is going on in a country where the 
oldest brick culture along the Indus can hold its own with the 
legendary works of Sumer. 

On the television screen General Zia—still sheltered under 
an umbrella from the cloudburst—was kissing the beaming 
airplane passengers. His strange, grinning head appeared in 
close-up; Jaafar turned off the television set. “Did you see that? 
The man looks like the Cheshire cat in Alice in Wonderland. 


in the Islamabad Holiday Inn when the chanting of a pious 
man on television was interrupted by a news bulletin, The 
Pakistani hostages of an airplane hijacking had safely returned 
to Rawalpindi after stops in Kabul and Damascus. Zia ul-H 

in person stood in the pouring rain to greet the cesciall 
travelers. From the first my attention was caught by the 
generals fascinating head, round like a cat's, the frozen smile of 
his flawless teeth, the fixed stare. Jaafar was deeply annoyed. 
“These oppositionists in the El-Zulfikar group have done Zias 
junta an invaluable service,” he remarked. “Our late President 
Bhuttos son was foolish enough to coordinate the hijacking 


with the Communists in Afghanistan, he even accepted arms 


from Kabul. Now he’s discredited in the eyes of the people, 


they think he’s in with the Soviet Union, and Zia ul-Haq is 
home free. Anyway: If there were no war in Afghanistan and if 
there werent a sense of Holy War on our northern borders, 
the military junta would have been overthrown long ago. 


Russian intervention at the Hindu Kush was a gift from heaven — 


to our president.” 

Jaafar told me that Zia—the son of a mullah—had started out 
as quite a lively fellow, known in his younger days as a heavy 
drinker. But after a number of family tragedies, he had turned 
to religion and come under the sanctimonious influence of 
Maulana Maudoodi and his Jamaat-i-Islami party. From that 
time on, Pakistan was headed toward an Islamic theocracy, 
Until now the strong Shiite community, which made up a solid 
25 percent of the population, had managed to put the brakes 
on this course of events. Because the Shiite clergy was not 
numerous enough in Pakistan to dominate the country, it had 
been intent on keeping its independence from the Sunnite 
power structure. There had even been vehement confronta- 
tions between the Hanafi and the Jafari schools of Islamic law. 
The main topic of controversy focused on the zakat (“poor 
dues”) tax on bank balances—amounting to interest accruing to 
the state—which Zia wanted to introduce. In the end, the 
General, in a surprising display of flexibility, allowed the 
Shiites to be fully represented in the Pakistan Council for 
Islamic Ideology—a privilege denied to the Ahmadiya Society, 
which had been officially outlawed from the community of 
believers in 1974, under Bhutto. “How the economy is going 
to manage with the religious prohibition on interest, I don't 
know,” Jafaar said. “But the educational system is already 
seriously affected. Darwinism has been struck from the 













His face disappears, but his smile stays behind.” 
“What alternative is there to Zia?” I asked. 
Jaffar shrugged his shoulders. “The way things are going, 


he'll stay in office for a while, then another general will take 
over. 


It was National Day in Rawalpindi. The army paraded 


before the"head of state. The uniforms were colorful and 


showy. The lancers wore bright, glowing red. The butterflylike 
turbans of the Frontier Corps fluttered in the breeze. The 
navy filed past, dressed all in white. The commandos were 
spotted like leopards. The British tradition of the Grand Tattoo 
was still alive here. When the troops came level with the 
platform where their head of state was standing—the presi- 
dent of Guinea, Sekou Toure, garbed all in white from head to 
foot, stood to his right—they shouted, “Allahu akbar.” 

But the weapons and hardware on exhibit were out of date. 
The tanks furnished by China were no match for the Soviet 
models used by the Indian armored divisions. Next to a few 
French Mirage planes of an earlier date, two squadrons of 
Chinese F-6s, built in imitation of the MIG-19, roared above 
the spectators. The French also supplied Crotale rockets. The 
military attachés—the place of honor being given to the 
Chinese—were feverishly snapping pictures, although there 
was nothing worth photographing. 

At an evening party at the embassy I was introduced to the 
Mir of Hunza, the feudal lord of that northernmost mountain 
region of Pakistan close by Pamirs. The Chinese paved road 
connecting Pakistan with Sinkiang passes through Hunza like a 
thread through the eye of a needle. Like his subjects, the Mir 
is an Ismaili Shiite; that is, he belongs to the congregation of 
the Aga Khan. 
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He did not match my mental image of the ruler of this ment for accidentally hearing the sacred texts of the Veda was 
distant Shangri-la at the foot of the Himalayas. The Mir was to have molten lead poured into their ears. But Gandhi 
dressed with extreme elegance in the Western fashion; he was” renamed these unfortunates with the beautiful word harijan, 
short and slight. I was particularly startled by his light-blond children of God. “Have you seen the Far Eastern Economic 
hair and blue eyes. The British envoy, who had lived in Paris Review lately? They had an article about the bloody excesses of 
for many years, winked at me. “Doesnt he look like Tintin, the Hindus against the outcasts in August 1980. They included 


with his shock of hair and his merry eyes?” he asked. Tintin, 


description of recent events. The harijans in the Indus and 
the childrens hero who, with his dog Milou and the absent- P J aie eager 


Ganges regions are no longer willing to live humbly and 


minded Professor Nimbus, roams the world in search of without civil rights just to win a higher existence in their next 
adventure, is familiar to every French schoolboy as a comic- life. The pariahs are converting to Islam in droves, seeking 
strip hero, un héros de bande dessinée. Another of the guests salvation in the Koran. They're swelling the number of 
explained that the inhabitants of the Hunza valley belonged to_ Moslems in India, where there may be as many as a hundred 
a scattered branch of the “White Huns.” I observed the Mir in million now.” 
profile, with his blond crest, prominent nose, sensuous lips, 
and slightly protruding, surprised-looking eyes. Suddenly I It was almost dark when I made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
recalled the legends about the descendants of Alexander the Imam Bari, an Islamic saint and miracle worker. His sepulcher 
Great left behind in this mountainous part of Asia. The is sheltered in an idyllic hollow close by the chunky concrete 
conquering Macedonian has survived under the Turkish buildings of Islamabad. Tradition has it that he lived as a 
variant of his name, Iskander, in Nuristan folklore; the Mir of hermit in a mountainous cave amid wild animals and by his 
Hunza somehow r esembled him most astonishingly. example converted many Hindus to Islam. This Sufi, who was 
At the embassy reception the conversation naturé ally turned laid to rest under a dome whose style elements seemed very 
to Afghanistan and on India. The New Delhi government, Hindustani, had become the object of almost pagan venera- 
which had already exploded its own atom bomb, was now tion. The pilgrims expected miracles from his intercession 
doing everything it could to thwart the development of a with Allah, and as votive offerings they attached spring-bolt 
Pakistani or Islamic bomb. Things had not always gone as locks to the gate leading to his vault. The watchman, who 
Indira Gandhi had hoped in 1972. After a number of bloody extended his hand with excessive eagerness for a tip, covered 
military coups, Bangladesh had broken loose from Indias’ the sarcophagus with a wealth of flowers that wilted almost at 
suffocating embrace and had itself started on the road back to once. He was dressed entirely in green. Veiled women were 
Islamic fervor. The Indians are ahead of us in propaganda kneeling at the sarcophagus or crawling around it. 
weapons, one Pakistani martial-law administrator said. “This The tomb of Imam Bari had become a gathering place for 
woman’ —the popular Pakistani way to refer to Indira Gan- beggars and cripples. Maimed children met here. Even 
dhi— knows how to manipulate the Western media. The transvestites, garishly dressed and grotesquely rouged, had 
Indians are masterful at it. Just remember Mahatma Gandhi, ¥} chosen this shrine as an esoteric place of worship. The foul 


the ‘great soul,’ the cunning bigoted Hindu lawyer from South J} breath of polytheism hung over the tomb of the holy man. 
Africa. Did you know that when the anti-Semitic persecutions 


mice Hitler started, Gandhi told the Jews to go on a hunger 
strike?” | 

An embarrassed silence set in. Only the Pakistani laughed at 
his own joke; he refused to be flustered. That same Gandhi, he 
went on, an inveterate Hindu traditionalist, had not done 
much for the pariahs, the outcasts, the “sweepers,” whose lifes 
purpose, according to Hindu philosophy, was to clean up 
excrement; they were so lowly that at one time their punish- 








AFGHANISTAN: 
THE FORGOTTEN WAR 


Reach for your machine gun! 

This is how you honor the blood | 
of our martyrs. Destroy the | 
palaces of the oppressors! 
Then, with Allahs help, you 
will be victorious. Destroy 
the party of the devil! 
—Afghan war song 












Murder in the Royal Palace 









Kabul, September 1979 









L, the stairwell and in the large 
assembly hall of the former Royal Palace, now called House of 
the People, we could see fresh bullet holes. The crumbling 
mortar had not yet been swept away. In the inner courtyard— 
behind the protective walls and the crenelated towers—tanks 
stood poised for action. The soldiers who checked our papers 
at the gate and patted us down for weapons wore threadbare 
earth-colored uniforms. 

Hafizullah Amin, who had seized power in Afghanistan 
under dramatic circumstances on August 15—barely a month 
earlier—was surprisingly willing to receive the journalists 
present in Kabul. Until mid-August he had been prime 
minister under President and Party Chairman Mohammed 
Nur Taraki. In reality Hafizullah Amin was considered the 
strongest man in Kabul ever since the pro-Soviet coup of April 
1, 1978, the so-called Saur Revolution, even though official 
proclamations always referred to him as “loyal follower” and 
“apt pupil” of the presiding Taraki. Both these Communists at 
the head of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, members 
of the Pashtun peoples, belonged to the radical-Marxist Khalq 
Party. By character and temperament they were diametrically 
Opposite. 

Mohammed Nur Taraki, whose picture had graced every 
public building, every office, and every empty wall on my last 
Visit to Kabul a year earlier, was said to be the son of poor 
shepherds who attacked his studies with industry and ambition 
and became a teacher. He took a job as interpreter at the 
American embassy; at the same time he wrote poetry that paid 
homage to social progress, damned feudalism, and prayed that 
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the sun of the Marxist-Leninist revolution would shine on his laudable goal by an alliance with the followers of the Marxist 
backward country along the Hindu Kush. and pro-Soviet parties. They had underestimated the ideolog- 
I doubt that he dared to dream for such a radical fulfillment ical training, the experience in agitation, and especially the 
of his wish. It required the lack of statesmanship and the slow- conspiratorial skills of these tiny cadres. In the shortest 
wittedness of President Sardar Mohammed Daud—who only possible time they transformed the kingdom of Afghanistan 
five years earlier had chased his royal cousin Shah Mohammed into a rigid peoples democracy and a devoted ally, even a 
Zaher into exile—to gain victory for the tiny pro-Soviet vassal, of the Soviet Union. 
fraction. President Daud’s ruthless methods of governing had From the beginning the Saur Revolution was marked by 
alienated almost all the political forces, from the Islamic deadly factional battles. Tarak and Amin, at the head of their 
fundamentalists to the radical far left. He had been naive Khalgq Party, first made sure that the same insurgent officers to 
enough to expect to consolidate his power by forging ties with whom they owed everything lost their influence or were 
the Soviet Union that obligated Afghanistan unilaterally. The executed on the spot because their reforming tendencies 
Russians’ superior strength so close to the Afghanistan border seemed much too feeble and too nationalistic. But even the 
was a liability in any case. The Afghan army above all had smaller Parcham party of intellectuals, most of them drawn 
become dangerously dependent on the Soviet Union: it was from among the sons and daughters of the Kabul bourgeoisie, 
equipped with Soviet weapons and swelled by the presence of was deeply suspect by the power-hungry Khalqi. As a result, 
1,500 Russian military advisors—in addition to 5,000 shady the survival of the Parcham leaders, headed by one Babrak 
civilian experts from the Soviet Union. When Daud at long last Karmal, came to depend on the party’ Soviet friends. At first 
realized that the systematic preferment of Afghanistan’ radi- they were sent as ambassadors to the capitals of the Eastern 
cal-left opposition was a danger to himself, that one day the bloc, but later they were deprived even of this diplomatic 
Marxist social revolutionaries would rise against the feudalist cover and were officially ostracized. 
traditionalism and corrupt nepotism associated with his name, 9} A terrible wave of murders followed the proclamation of the 
he had the majority of these potential political opponents socialist victory; its victims came from the ruling party's 
arrested once again. __ political opponents of every sort. Mohammed Nur Taraki, the 
What, in reality, did these pro-Soviet groups—Khalq, or poet, exerted his power with treachery and ideological inflexi- 
People’s Party; Parcham, or Party of the Flag—represent? bility from behind a mask of paternalistic good will. The official 
Compared to the religious fanatics of Hezb-e-Islami, who objectives of the Saur Revolution—which were now pursued 
wanted to establish a theocratic state in Afghanistan and whose in double time—seemed thoroughly commendable: the eman- 
insurrection in 1974 Daud shattered and decimated ruthlessly, cipation of women, land reform, shattering of feudal tribal 
the Marxist groups were intellectual clubs, and so they were Wj Structures, mass literacy. But the methods used to realize 
contemptuously regarded in Kabul. There were probably 3} these good intentions were murderous, brutal, and Stalinistic. 
fewer than ten thousand Khalqi and five thousand Parchami in The “loyal follower” Hafizullah Amin placed the most 
eee i erabticy _ revolting terror in the service of socialist progress. In a deeply 
] On the night of April 18, 1978, when the capital suddenly Islamic country the order was given that the national colors 
rang with the noise of street fights and the jail doors sprang black, red, and green (the green component representing 
open, the imprisoned radical leftists feared that they were Islam) be replaced with a uniformly red flag. The reform 
} going to be carried off to a hurried mass execution. The jj Movement degenerated into the violation and systematic 
opposite was happening. President Daud had in his turn destruction of all traditional values. At a time when the 
become the victim of a military coup. Only a very few of the modernization policies of the Pahlavi government in neigh- 
progressive officers rising against Daud’ arbitrary rule were ring Iran were mated and checkmated by the rise of Islamic 


Communists; most were honest, reform-minded nationalists, @) yecitionalism, a few ideologues of Marxism-Leninism along 
eager to lead Afghanistan out of its medieval backwardness. yj y"€ slopes of the Hindu Kush tried to turn the wheels of 
Their fatal error was probably that they planned to achieve this istory, which were moving inexorably toward religious fun- 
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damentalism, back to the time of Western, atheist-inspired Beginning on August 15, 1979, the legend of the Saur 
materialism. Revolution was swelled by one more story of sensational 

The results were not long in coming. The army, made up in killing. Hafizullah Amin, the head of state who had had ten to 
the main of sons of peasants and day laborers, was deeply fifteen thousand political suspects alone imprisoned in the 
disconcerted. The mullahs’ sermons attacked women’s emanci- 9} huge Pul-e Sharki prison and had had many thousands of 
pation as moral degeneracy and godless iniquity. The urban 9} opponents executed, had become so loathed among all social 
intellectuals interference in the organically developed rure classes—he was grimly called shaitan, “devil’—that the Rus- 
feudal structures led to a defensive retreat into tribal solidarity, sian protectors replaced him. Armed resistance had spread to 
Even the schools and their progressive teachers were seen ag all the Afghanistan provinces. In the province of Paktya alone, 
instruments of the devil. All efforts at modernization were it was rumored, two hundred of the governments tanks had 
unreservedly subjected to Soviet patronage, a shameless been destroyed. Entire army battalions deserted to the 
surrender of Afghan independence. mudjahedeen, the “warriors of the Holy War,” as they now 

Barely four months after the Saur Revolution raised the red preferred to be known. The Soviets looked for a figure to 
flag, armed resistance was organized in the outlying mountain replace the profoundly unpopular Amin, and they could think 
valleys, and Islam became the crystallizing center of any of no more suitable man than the hypocritical father figure of 
otherwise amorphous Afghan national identity. the pseudopoet Taraki, who had just returned from the Havana 

It will long remain a mystery whether the Russians were in Conference of Nonaligned Nations, having made a stop in 
fact the puppet masters and actors in the Saur Revolution. Moscow on the trip back to Kabul. In the Soviet capital the 
Even if it is true that during the final weeks of his rule television cameras turned as Leonid Brezhnev demonstrative- 
President Daud actually did recognize the danger of excessive 7 ly hugged and kissed Taraki and declared him to he 4 special 
ly close ties between Afghanistan and Moscow—which would’ | favorite of the Kremlin. Secretly the Russian intelligence 
explain his abrupt actions against the left-wing opposition— experts had already worked out a scheme to eliminate the 
the Kremlin would still have had various opportunities to obstructive Hafizullah by staging an assassination attempt in 


bring pressure to bear in Kabul to steer Afghanistan into a conjunction with an internal party meeting. Thereupon Taraki 
rigidly neutral, moderately pro-Soviet course. At the very would slow the speed of Bolshevization, would free some of 
least, they could have insured a kind of Finlandization at the the political prisoners, and—all the while maintaining total 
Hindu Kush, satisfying the Soviet need for security in Central dependence on VEER would steer a prudent socialist 
Asia. Why the Russians eventually decided to abet the Snraca 

extremist wing of the Saur movement continues to be a puzzle, Hit events tasned eat to be quite different. Hafizullah Amin 
Perhaps the Soviet Asia experts were too much the prisoners was apparently forewarned, and to the great surprise of the 
of their own ideology to even consider a setback to worldwide gun-toting KGB heroes, he eave d to be the fastest gun in. the 
revolution in such a remote country. Perhaps the local army West (or East). A loy al offtoar Major Tarun, protected Armin 
advisors and KGB agents, without consulting their bosses ash Ife cain . aca aie himself fatall So CR ad Cee 
directly, exploited the unexpected chance to incorporate into Se incichiead - Iiice ki SE Rete eam | Pe ys ES 


their buffer zone a territory of outstanding strategic signifi- ¥3 es 

cance. With the balcony of Afghanistan M oscow theoretical ; aay succumbed to the fire of Amins quick-witted 
control every access to the Indian subcontinent. At the : | 
same time the ciel empire came a considerable step closer Overnight Hafizullah Amin became head of the party and of 
to the Persian Gulf and its oil wells, closer to those warm the state. Without a doubt he had the backing of the hard core 
southern seas of which even the czars had dreamed. But it of the resolute Khalqi. Like Mohammed Nur Taraki, this 
cannot have been long before the realistic analysts within the political adventurer had not been trained in Russia. As a young 
Soviet leadership must have regretted having given the green: man he had earned @ masters” degree in education from 
light to those military and ideological activists who partici- 9 Columbia University in New York before returning home to 
pated in the establishment of the Afghan Peoples Democracy. assume the leadership of the most radical Marxist-Leninist 
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wing. Hafizullah Amin was considered inscrutable and craftily 


conspiratorial. Even his archenemies did not deny his lionlike 
courage and a kind of basic nationalist conviction. It was 
precisely this last trait that made him additionally suspect to 
the Russians. 

In the name of a very hypothetical Afghan national Com- 
munism, Hafizullah Amin successfully defied the Kremlin. 
Small wonder, then, that on September 25, 1979, the interna- 
tional press rushed to the country and excitedly anticipated 
the public appearance of this controversial political killer. 
When they were gathered in the dark conference room of the 
House of the People, they found that their expectations were 
not dashed. 

Hafizullah Amin arrived with a sizable escort. His body- 
guards in civilian clothing and in uniforms held their Kalash- 
nikovs at the ready. The Afghan press staff dutifully applauded 
when the Red dictator made his appearance. Even the Soviet 
reporters on the scene—they formed the largest contingent— 
did not hesitate to applaud this potentate who had so recently 
escaped the KGB% assassins by a hairs breadth. 

Hafizullah Amin was quite different from what I had 
imagined. A robust man, he was smiling and self-assured as he 
came to meet us. He gave no sign whatever of caution. Under 
other circumstances he might have seemed a charming and 
likable fellow. The sight of so many reporters did not faze him. 
We were clearly dealing with a tough Central Asian mafioso, 


who was enjoying the situation in some obscure way. He took a” 


seat at the conference table and stared his challenge at the 
correspondents. “The shaitan is brave,” an American cort = 
spondent whispered to me. The profile of this strong man of 
Kabul seemed chiseled in stone. Hafizullah Amin gave off an 
aura of power. 


He began his short introductory statement concerning thé 


clemency he had most recently granted to a number of 
political prisoners with the ritual invocation to “Allah the 
merciful.” Then, in a catchers stance, he accepted the press 
conference challenges. Asked for the number of victims 
Saur Revolution had claimed, he replied, without batting am 
eyelid, that no one had been arrested without conclusive 
evidence and that the accused all received proper trials. 

I wanted to know how long the battles with the Afgham 
insurrectionists might last, whether he could see an end to the 
partisan struggle. “You'll have to ask the counterrevolutiom 
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aries, was his terse reply. I continued my questioning, 
inquiring what forces were behind his resistance. At this he 
looked straight at me and gave an unforced laugh. “You know 
as much about that as I do.” Later he launched a lengthy attack 
on Amnesty International. This organization, he said, spread 
nothing but a pack of lies—as did Radio Peking, Pakistani 
radio, the Voice of America, German radio, and last but not 
least, the BBC. 

The journalists interest was naturally centered on the 
person of President Mohammed Nur Taraki, who had disap- 
peared from view and whose fate had not yet been publicly 
explained, although the bullet holes in the walls gave some 
clear hints. Taraki was ill, Hafizullah Amin, the “loyal follower” 
and “apt pupil,” announced, smiling oddly. He was in the 
hospital. How ill was Taraki? Amin really could not say. What 
was the nature of Tarakis illness? At that question something 
unbelievable happened: Hafizullah Amin broke into a peal of 
laughter and winked at the reporters: “I am not a doctor, after 
all.” Hesitating only briefly, he added, “Anyone who opposes 
the people must be prepared for anything. Woe to him who 
seeks to become great by degrading the people!” 

As we left the old royal palace, our Russian colleagues would 
not respond to our jokes. I was reminded of a conversation | 
had had the previous year, in the summer of 1978, with the 
then German ambassador to Afghanistan in his Kabul resi- 
dence. He had just returned from a meeting with his Soviet 
counterpart, Ambassador Puzanov, a member of the Soviet 
Communist Party Central Committee. “Apparently even the 
Russians are no longer entirely sure where they stand in 
regard to the Saur Revolution,” the German ambassador 
explained to me. “When I questioned Puzanov about the 
rivalry between Khalqi and Parchami, he threw up his hands 
and answered, ‘It's so hard to explain. As Christians, we 
remain outsiders in this strange Moslem land, and many things 
remain concealed from us.’ Christians—thats what the Central 

mmittee member called himself and his fellows!” 

We wanted to take a drive through the country. A likable 
young television reporter from Afghan Films named Feroz 
took me and our cameraman to the ministry for domestic 

irs, so that we could apply for permits to travel as far as 

azar-e Sharif in the north. We cooled our heels outside an 
ce. Many weeping women were waiting in the spacious 
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courtyard for news of their missing husbands and sons. The 
formalities went much more smoothly than we had expected. 
What could have motivated the dictator Amin to grant 
permission to film and a travel permit almost to the Soviet 
border to a television team from West Germany of all things, 
which had somehow, never mind how, wangled an ordinary 
tourist visa out of the consulate in Tehran? Even then there 
were rumors that Hafizullah Amin, anticipating his inevitable 
break with Moscow, was putting out feelers to Peking, to 
Islamabad, and perhaps even to the West. Two blond Russians 
in civilian clothing, no doubt intelligence experts assigned to 
the ministry, looked us over suspiciously. As we were leaving. 
the offices with our precious papers, a high Afghan police 


officer, his cap and shoulders heavy with gold braid, addressed — 
us in almost perfect German. “Get out of Afghanistan quickly,” > 
he advised us with some display of gallows humor. “Before you ~ 


get it in the neck too.” 


In fact, a large part of the country was sinking into anarchy, — 


as we learned during a walk through the bazaar and a visit to 
the Friday Mosque. Whenever we talked with anyone, we 
repeatedly made it clear that we were not Soviets, because a 
few days earlier in Kandahar—a city that had largely escaped 
government control—a dozen Russians had been massacred 
and hideously disfigured by an enraged crowd. The army 
garrisons in the interior, we were told, had risen against the 
Red regime of the Democratic Peoples Party, as Khalq had 
recently officially renamed itself. In Pul-e Sharki and other 


prisons in recent weeks alone three thousand prisoners were” 


said to have been shot. 


The German colony had also suffered under the confusion. | 


Two families of teachers in the renowned German Amani 
School had been attacked and killed during an excursion to the 
Pagham Range, about fifteen miles outside Kabul. It had not 
become clear who was responsible for the attack—whether it 
was the mujahedeen, who had mistaken the Germans for 
Russians, or quite ordinary bandits, who were taking advan 
tage of the growing absence of public safety. 

At dawn two limousines from the Afghan Tours company 


were waiting for us outside the Intercontinental Hotel. Fero 4 


who had lived in England a long time, brought along two 
drivers who inspired anything but confidence, powerfully built 
guerrillas sporting the thick Stalin mustache that served as the 
unofficial identification of membership in Khalq. These mens 
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atae. boven bulged ee sagged with heavy pistols. One of 
T once worked in : heim, 
se : rahi Goat Germany, near Mannheim, and 

We drove northward through picturesque Ori 
scenes. Endless orchards pre along both PE pp, 
from Kabul to Charikar. Every six miles or so we were stopped 
at military roadblocks, where our papers were checked. The 
Afghan soldiers were in threadbare uniforms. In Tehran I had 
been told about a rigid program to discipline the Afghan army; 
it was run by the Soviet training corps. We saw no widens | 
however, that any attempt had been made to shape up these 
troops. Here and there, between farms, we caught sight of a 
number of antiquated tanks. 

A gravel road turned off to the left, heading to Bamiyan. A 
year earlier I had taken this turning in order to explore the 
moon landscape of the Hazarajat. After driving for hours 
through fantastic rocky gorges, admitting for the most part no 
more than a narrow slit of blue sky, we arrived at the hamlet of 
Bamiyan. We continued on to the clear lakes of Band-e Amir 
At that time it was still a place for carefree camping. Early 
dawn lay over the valley of Bamiyan as I stepped out from the 
comfortable yurt where the hotel had quartered me. The red 
morning rays were playing on the bare rocks above the tiny 
green fields, and suddenly the statues of the Buddha began to 
glow. The monuments were huge, cut into the mountainside: 
an elegant, almost Hellenistic style had chiseled the folds of 
the toga. The heads of these false gods from the Indian 
subcontinent had been smashed by the Moslem conquerors 
Gautama’ gentle smile had fallen pray to the zealous icono- 
clasts from Arabia. The steep face of the mountain was 
honeycombed with entrances to caves. Here the Buddhist 
monks had meditated, droned out their sutras, and striven for 
nirvana. In this place Oriental mysticism and Hellenic aes- 
theticism had fused in a rare harmony. 

To my right I discovered a pink-shimmering city in ruins. 
his was where, in the thirteenth century, the Mongol hordes 
of Genghis Khan had attacked, destroying everything within 
ae No grass would ever grow again, it seemed, where their 
eres had galloped. But some descendants of the wild men of 
oa o ee had apparently tired of endlessly riding through 
oe alley. They had settled around Bamiyan. The faces of the 
Ocal population, a deep brown, with slit and slanted eyes and 
igh cheekbones, were purely Mongolian. Hazara was what 
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the rest of the Afghans called them, hazara being the Persian 
word for “thousand,” in memory of the thousand who settled 
in this spot and proceeded to take possession of the entire 
rocky desert at the heart of Afghanistan: As so often happened 
to successful but primitive conquerors, however, the Mongols 
of the Hazarajat were soon displaced from their dominant 
position by the primal population of this mountain region. In 
the course of the centuries the proud Hazaras of Genghis Khan 
turned into a people of vassals, day laborers, migrant workers. 
They found themselves almost slavishly dependent on the 
Pashtuns, who considered themselves a ruling class of old and 
appropriated the status of national majority in modern Af- 
ghanistan. Both the feudal oligarchy around the royal family 
and the Marxist ideologues of the Saur Revolution came almost 
entirely from the vain, internally competitive Pashtun tribes. 

Strangely enough, with the Red revolution in Kabul, the 
hour of the Hazaras also struck. These Mongols, thanks to 
some accident of history, had centuries ago converted to the 
Shiite branch of Islam, leaving them vulnerable to additional 
scorn from the Sunnite Pashtuns. But ever since the Ayatollah 
Khomeini had begun to spur on the flowers of Ali in 
neighboring Iran, the Hazaras had also gained in self-esteem. 
With very few exceptions, they had always been considered a 
kind of subproletariat, the underdogs of Afghanistan. Their 


sons served as privates under the command of Pashtun officers. | 


According to the theory of class struggle, therefore, they 
should automatically have been followers of the socialist 
revolution promoted by the Khalgi and Parchami. But in fact 
the precise opposite was the case. The descendants of Genghis 
Khan retired into their primeval mountain world on the Hindu 
Kush. Their mullahs preached Holy War against the godless 
unbelievers in Kabul. The agitators of the Democratic Peoples 
Party and the progressive schoolmasters willing to venture 
into the Hazarajat in order to change social conditions were 
killed by the pious Shiite locals. No later than the spring of 
1979, the entire Hazarajat had become a bulwark of Islamic 
resistance to Red atheism. Hafizullah Amins henchmen had 


raged and rioted with particularly bloody results among the | 


members of this Mongol minority in Kabul and its clergy. 


In August 1979 we therefore no longer had the choice of 
branching off and visiting Bamiyan. Even our two escorts with — 


the imitation Stalin mustaches freely admitted as much. The 
paved road wound in hairpin turns up to the Salang Pass. The 
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trucks we passed were brightly painted in a rainbow of colors. 
Silver foil had been used to turn them into fantastic chariots. 
The names of Allah and the prophets as well as sayings from 
the Koran were inscribed above the drivers’ cabs. Mecca’ 
Holy Kaaba was one of the favorite themes for decorations. 

A cluster of villages clung to the steep slopes; their wooden 
terraces seemed welcoming. We made a rest stop at a 
chekhana, a teahouse. The truck drivers inspected us with 
reserve. Two bridges had been blown up by the Mujahedeen. 
Pioneers of the Afghan army, supervised by Russian engineers, 
had made makeshift repairs. The Hindu Kush served as a 
barrier, blocking off the horizon to the north. The cliffs were 
bare, gray, and fearsome. The peaks were about 20,000 feet 
up. Even at the height of summer the snow did not melt on the 
caps. To fight against a partisan uprising in this landscape 
would seem a fairly hopeless undertaking. While protective 
vegetation was lacking, the massive crags were stacked up 
chaotically, as if arranged by a demented giant. Everywhere 
ledges and mazes of caves dotted the cliff face. Compared to 
the Hindu Kush, the mountains of the Algerian Kabylei were 
mere molehills. 

The long Salang Tunnel cuts through the Hindu Kush, 
leading north at a height of 9,000 feet; I was astonished at how 
poorly it was secured. Military convoys squeezed us to one 
side of the road. The T-52 tanks were being transported on 
trailers. Our two Khalqi drivers became furious when we tried 
to film the tanks. ; 

Leaving the mountains, we ran into a strong military unit 
blocking the fork to Doshi. A security cordon had been drawn 
around the Hazara settlements. The Shiite Mongols were 
living in total isolation, wholly autonomous from Kabul, in 
their rocky fastness. The governor of Doshi, Feroz told us, had 
been killed by Islamic assassins a few days earlier. 

Gradually the Central Asian steppes opened up before us, 
the Hindu Kush at our backs. The steamy, flickering heat of the 
lowland marked the beginning of the Turkomans’ sparse 
grazing grounds, the settlement areas of the Uzbeks and 
Tajiks. We had already reached the slope of Soviet Central 
Asia, and the next geographical landmark that crossed this 
horizontal plain was the Amu Darya, the border river called 
the Oxus in the days of Alexander the Great and his 
Successors. The northern shore was bordered by wire entan- 
glements, mine fields, and watch towers; behind these the 
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Soviet Union protected itself from any contacts it could not @ races. In the bazaar of Mazar-e Sharif the merchants grumpily 
control. sipped tea and went about their business in complicated and 


We stopped to film a few Turkoman yurts. The women were long-winded ways under the bright red banners imprinted 
dressed in bright red and adorned with heavy silver jewelry. with Communist slogans. The loudspeaker blared out a 
Except for their Mongol features, they might well have been curious antiphonal song. First a man sang a stanza in Dari, and 
natives of the Algerian mountains. They offered us flat bread, the refrain was recited in Uzbek by a boy with a clear soprano. 
still warm from the clay oven. “Milk and sugar’—shir-o-shakar—was the name given to this 

In a rocky ravine, which provided some temporary relief to form of melodic dialog. Uzbek is a Turkic language, and the 
the flatness of the landscape, a camel caravan drew past us, Wi} song kept repeating the words giil and biilbiil—rose and 
The animals were loaded down with woven fabrics. The nightingale. What was fascinating about this thoroughly exotic 
dealers, headed for the nearest market with their wares, 9} scene was the fact that most of the peoples represented here— 
belonged to the Tajik, a branch of the Iranian people which, in Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkomans, Kirghizes, Tatars, and all the 
contrast to the Persians, embraced Sunnite Islam. | rest—can also be found in self-sufficient settled groups on the 

In the little town of Kholm, where a year before I had other side of the northern border, fortified to shield the Soviet 
bought a deep-red carpet, the bazaarii were dozing in the power sphere. Though the Soviet border was 25 miles from 
midday heat. Here the antisocialist mood was said to be here, our Khalqi drivers categorically declared that a drive to 
particularly virulent, for most of the families in Kholm had fled the Amu Darya was strictly prohibited. There were increasing 
from the Soviet Union in the 1920s and early 1930s to escape Wy rumors that the Red Army was concentrating its troops on the 
Russian foreign rule and Marxist godlessness. | other side of the river, keeping them in readiness for any 

Finally we approached Mazar-e Sharif, “tomb of the nobles.” 9} eventuality. 

As we passed a triumphal arch at the entrance to the town The Khalq regime had initiated a vigorous propaganda 
Feroz began to shake with laughter; the portal was decorated campaign in Mazar-e Sharif. “Long live the Saur Revolution 
with little red flags and Khalq emblems. “Did you see that?” 9} and its triumph,” read the banners in the bazaar. “Workers of 
Feroz gurgled. “Those idiots forgot to erase the slogans the world, unite!” “Peace in the World!” “Food, clothing, 
extolling Mohammed Nur Taraki. He’ still being praised as the shelter!” “Long live the peasants of Afghanistan!” Even right 
great teacher and father of the Afghan people.” When we @} under the entrance to the mosque, under the artfully drawn 
passed the arch again on our way back the following day, @ Arabic letters on the lintel that assured the reader that there 
zealous hands had removed the last traces of this macabre cult was no god but Allah and that Mohammed was his Prophet, 
of personality. i the agents had felt free to apply the circular blood-red emblem 

Mazar‘e Sharif already hints at Samarkand and Bukhara. of the Khalq Party. The pious men at prayer who, wearing the 
Eighteen different races from Central Asia are represented turban and tupeteika, bowed to Mecca saw this maneuver as 
here. The focal point of this administrative center is an outrageous blasphemy. Crudely painted posters were stuck to 
imposing mosque. It is said that Ali Ibn Abu Talib, cousin andj —the walls of the government building, where we stopped on 
son-in-law of the Prophet, was miraculously laid to rest here our drive to the comfortable yurt hotel in order to obtain an 
after a white camel carried the body of this sharif from far-away additional permit. They were directed against the Islamic 
Mesopotamia to the pious world of Bactria. The temple was 9} resistance fighters who called themselves Ikhwan, “brothers.” 
surrounded by rose gardens and formal courtyards. While we Wj The posters showed the mujahedeen as Satanic figures. “Away 
were still at some distance, we could see the glow of the blue- @} with the brothers of the devil!” the caption read. 
green tiles and the flowery decorations. The dome and the The following morning we set off again. Our destination was 
minarets revealed the influence of Iranian architects, just as 9} the ancient city of Balkh, where Alexander the Great once had 
north of the Hindu Kush the language of the Pashtuns was his headquarters. The cotton fields were bordered by ruins of 


generally replaced by a simplified form of Persian—called tall clay buildings. The metropolis of the ancient Bactrians had 
Dari—as a medium of communication among the numerous also, at a later time, been the residence of the feared Mongol 
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emperor Timur Lenk, whom the West knows as Tamerlane. Of 


the seventy public baths that had existed in Balkh at that time 
only a single hammam remained. Two-wheeled hacks clattered 
down the road, pulled by tiny horses wearing bright-red 
tassels. They trotted along shapeless mud banks that were 
thought to go back to the Macedonians. In the circular 
marketplace I purchased a tiny clay statue of Dionysus of 
doubtful authenticity. Some of the blue pottery beads, on the 
other hand, which the dealers had strung together, were three 
thousand years old, or so a French archaeologist earnestly 
assured me in Paris later. 

On our return trip to Mazar-e Sharif, Feroz called my 


attention to a chunky rock where allegedly the early Persian. 


legendary hero Rustam, father of Sohrab, had rested during 
his epic wanderings. The most contradictory myths met in this 
strange place. 


Finally, in Mazar, we did after all find a handful of persuaded | 


followers of the new socialist regime. They had barricaded 


themselves in the Khalq party headquarters. The men wore — 


the Stalin mustaches we had come to expect. The women had 
exchanged their veils and head scarves for red blouses and 
tight skirts that showed off their legs. The men, too, were 
wearing red shirts. Bright red cloths covered the tables. Even 


the curtains—insofar as there were any—were red, and only a_ 


plaster bust of Lenin standing under the red Khalq emblem 
looked pale and frozen in this monochrome orgy. The Kalash- 
nikovs were always placed within reach, for the assassination 
attempts on the godless Communists were growing more 
frequent. The Khalgqi reminded me a little of those French 
collaborators of the Second World War, the miliciens who were 
infamous as police auxiliaries and fighters against the maquis at 
the time of the German occupation. These young Marxists in 
Africa seemed to be just as shunned and despised by the 
majority of the people. Perhaps some of them had joined the 
communist movement from idealistic motives, to help in their 
countrys modernization. But now all of them bore the stamp of 
traitors, tools of the Russians, and worst of all, apostates from 
Islam. The “redshirts’ explained to us that their most urgent 
mission was to teach the masses to read. Overcoming obs- 
curantism was the first precondition for the success of the 
revolution. The emancipation of women and the redistribution 


of land to the exploited tenants were two other milestones of 


progress. 
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The spokesman of the group took us to a cotton warehouse, 
where the white, fluffy harvest was pressed into large bales for 
shipping. The workers were being given a lecture on ideology. 
A young woman party member stood at the blackboard, 
wielding chalk and pointer, drawing Arabic letters on a board, 
and encouraging her audience—now a woman in a kerchief. 
then again an old wearer of the turban—to decipher the signs. 
The old worker had a hard time with the lesson, but he 
managed to stutter out the sentence, “The struggle of the 
Khalq Party against illiteracy is the most important work of the 
a haus a The warehouse was surrounded by armed 
militia. 

We got a late start on our drive back to Kabul. When the 
plain lay behind us and the mountain world of the Hindu Kush 
was pressing on us from all sides, the sun set with a 
suddenness that made us gasp. We sighted a massive assem- 
blage of heavy tanks, but our escorts made sure that we 
snapped no pictures. In the dusk the landscape seemed even 
more unearthly. In the half-light even the best binoculars 
could no longer have made out a partisan troop. Airplanes or 
helicopters would not have been able to discover any enemies 
along these gray, sheer rock faces. As the light dimmed, the 
hour of the mujahedeen was at hand. Nervous and uneasy, our 
escorts scrutinized the overhanging rocks. “Lets keep our 
fingers crossed,” Feroz said; he seemed to expect some kind of 
attack. The many armored patrol cars of a Soviet type that had 
rushed by us at the brisk clip all day had by this time retired to 
their barracks and bases. A clear and starry sky stretched over 
the Salang Pass. 

Then we were sucked into the crypt of the endless tunnel. 
South of the Hindu Kush we once again found ourselves 
stopped at regular intervals by military roadblocks. Each time 
two tanks on either side of the paved road stood ready to fire. 
The soldiers turned up their flashlights and trained their 
Weapons, safeties off, on us. Our cars were searched for arms 
and explosives. On one occasion a young soldier rushed at us, 
aiming his Kalashnikov at us and shouting. It really looked as if 
he were about to open fire. But he was only joking, and our 
escorts guffawed loudly. We barely made it to Kabul before the 
eleven o'clock curfew. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, we were served an 
excellent supper in the Pamir Restaurant atop the Interconti- 
nental hotel. We could not make up our minds. whether to 
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order the lobster or the Salang trout. An orchestra from — 


Bangladesh was playing Western hits, and there was even a 


Bengali singer in a low-cut dress. The atmosphere in this 


luxury inn, with its stylized Orientalism, was completely 
unreal. The picture windows gave us a sweeping view of the 


Kabul valley at night. Searchlights swept the sky. Along the — 


access roads, where the light chains of the military convoys 
had long ago displaced the sparse civilian traffic, the herds of 
tanks huddled like endangered monsters. 

No incidents marred our departure from Kabul. The 
security officers did not touch our exposed rolls of film. We 


boarded the jet of the Afghan airline Ariana, whose name — 
honored the racial pride of the Aryan Pashtuns. Our last sight — 


was of the red banners on the control tower: “Welcome to the 
Land of the New Model Revolution!”; “Long Live Proletarian 
Internationalism!"; “Workers of the World, Unite!” The huge 
portrait of slain President Taraki had been removed promptly 
here, but it had not yet been replaced with Hafizullah Amins 
likeness. 

Orwellian visions along the Hindu Kush. 





The Central Committee Has 
Worries of Its Own 





Moscow, Summer of 1980 


Da,iving to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, we passed the old GPU 
prison, the Lubjanka. That same month the Olympic Games 
were being held in Moscow. The security measures around the 
Central Committee building were discreetly unobtrusive; we 
could see hardly a single militiaman. P. A. was waiting for me 
at the entrance; he welcomed me with familiar cordiality. We d 
known each other for many years, had spent time together in 
Paris and Bonn. 

The elevator took us to the third floor. The interior of this 
headquarters of Soviet power was nothing but an insignificant, 
slightly musty old office building. A couple of imposing 
gentlemen with withdrawn expressions were crossing the hall. 
F. was expecting us in a small, bare conference room. His pale, 
serious face, the strand of hair falling over his forehead, and his 
expressive eyes reminded me of a friend of mine, a French 
diplomat from an aristocratic family. Certainly F. did not look 
ike an influential representative of the workers and peasants 
state. 

The conversation proceeded easily and casually in German, 
and PA. took notes. Of course we talked about NATO 
strengths, Pershing IIs, German-French relations as they 
affected Moscow. F. stressed the mutuality of West European 
and Soviet interests in many parts of the world; he touched on 
the Near Eastern question, where he claimed, there was 70 
percent agreement on such areas as Palestine. 

I used the mention of the Islamic world to take up the topic 
of Afghanistan. F., who seemed disinclined to cheerfulness 
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and boisterousness at the best of times, affected a particularly 
sorrowful expression. “Why did you allow the Marxist parties 
to make a putsch in Kabul in April 1978?” I asked. 

“As if we could have had any kind of influence there,” he 
replied. “President Daud was about to physically liquidate all 
the progressive elements in his country—he'd already put 
them all in prison. The Saur revolution was a spontaneous 
reaction on the part of the Afghans.” 

We turned our attention to the war along the Hindu Kush 
and the Soviet military presence in Kabul. Of course the 
Central Committee officially expressed optimism. When F. 
mentioned alleged United States arms shipments to the 
rebels, I protested. “You know yourself that the Afghan 
partisans have hardly any ammunition for their old rifles,” I 
demurred. 

“Of course the rebels don’t have any heavy armaments,” was 
the reply. “But they do have infantry weapons still. What do 
they need tanks for anyway? Even we can't do much with ours 
in those mountains.” The Mujahedeens rear-echelon camps in 
Pakistan, he went on, were a serious handicap to any 
successful quelling of the insurrection, and Pakistan, by 
tolerating these inviolable bases, was incurring a grave respon- 
sibility. His words were similar to the complaints made before 
1970 by United States Army spokesmen in Saigon when they 
talked about the Vietcong “sanctuaries” on the other side of the 
Cambodian border. 

The split and enmity among the rival Marxist parties in 
Afghanistan clearly gave the Soviet leadership increasing cause 


for worry. The members of Khalq and Parcham could simply ~ 


not be brought to agree, F. told me. On the contrary: They 
killed each other whenever they got the chance. When I 
objected that in Babrak Karmal, Moscow was backing a 
politician who was only too eager to please but far from 
representative, I was told that he was still better than his 
predecessor, Taraki, not to mention Hafizullah Amin. “Taraki 


was a poet,” F. said, making a gesture of despair. “The West — 


holds our armed relief action in favor of Babrak Karmal against 


us. But as early as the fall of 1978, six months after the Saur 


revolution, Taraki asked for military aid, and he repeated his 
request thirteen times before Amin had him killed.” F. would 
not accept responsibility for having eliminated Hafizullah 


Amin. “Perhaps Amin wasn't actually a CIA agent himself, but 
he certainly had close contacts with them. You've got to admit 
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that Amin killed a lot of people. When we stopped him, he was 
just about to exterminate all the Shiites of Afghanistan, a 
million and a half of them.” 

Wasnt the Soviet Union afraid of slipping into a similarly 
hopeless adventure in Afghanistan as France had encountered 
in Algeria? “But theres no comparison,” F. sputtered. “When 
it comes to Afghanistan, we're dealing with a completely 
backward, absolutely undeveloped country that hasn't come 
out of the Middle Ages yet. There's a lot to be said against 
Frances colonization of Algeria, but at least the French 
exerted a lasting civilizing influence there, a positive effect 
when it comes to modernization.” He talked about an incident 
at the Soviet-Afghan border. During a road-building project on 
the Soviet side, the blasting dumped some rocks on the Afghan 
bank of the Amu Darya River. The mullahs arrived, sum- 
moned the people, and spoke of these rocks from the country 
of the godless as “devils excrement.” They used long sticks to 
push back into the river these traces of evil, which no pious 
Moslem was allowed to touch with his bare hands. 

Apparently there was no agreement in the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on how to 
solve the Afghanistan question. Should the Babrak Karmal 
card be played out to the end? Should they listen to those who 
pleaded for a massive and radical repression of “banditry”? Or, 
with a view to Afghan ways and the Islamic religion, should 
they be looking for some general or other and allow the Afghan 
army to regulate the countrys internal problems? After all, 
military regimes were hardly rare in the Third World. I was 
only able to object that not much was left of a loyal Afghan 
army, since dissolution and mass desertion were the order of 
the day. 








Sixty Years of Communism, 


A Thousand Years of Islam 





Tashkent, Summer of 1980 













The earthquake of 1966 bene- 
fited the Sovietization of Tashkent. Most importantly, the clay 
houses of the old Uzbek town collapsed. For better or worse, 
the new homeless had to be housed in the impersonal mass 
quarters of the Socialist tenements, anonymous gray residen- 
tial blocks with prefabricated parts barely covered with plaster, 
called “instant slums’ by skeptical foreigners. The city hardly 
bothered to repair what did remain of the Old Town; the ruins 
were just waiting for the final collapse. The scene is reminis- 
cent of southern Tehran, even if the natives’ standard of living 
here is far higher than the Iranians’. 

Much has happened in Tashkent since my first visit in 
December 1958. The square outside the theater and the 
Tashkent Hotel and its flower beds already have an old- 
fashioned air. All the same, the Stalinist formal style, with its 
Caucasian-Oriental elements, comes off very favorably, thanks 
to its architectural qualities, next to the new formal buildings, 
copied from the West, erected in the Brezhnev era. From afar 
their clean lines were deceptive; up close, we could see the 
shoddiness of the work, the shabbiness that overtook the 
brand-new ministry, the Komsomol Building, and the Press 
Center immediately upon completion. The oversized clock on 
the publishing building stopped running some months ago and 
has never been started again. At least the hideous plaster 
Lenin statues that disfigure the entire Soviet Union had been 
replaced at the center of Tashkent by an oversized bronze bust 
of the founder of the Soviet Union. Karl Marx looks down from 
a massive pedestal of red marble. 
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Tashkent is still half Russian and half Uzbek. But in the 
Socialist Soviet Uzbek Republic the total weight has shifted in 
favor of the original Moslem population. Only 12 percent of 
the inhabitants of Uzbekistan are Slavs, and among the many 
Asian nationalities, the Uzbeks lead, with nearly 70 percent. 
The number of Uzbeks—in all fifteen million, the second- 
largest branch of the Turanian people after the actual Turks— 
has increased spectacularly since the first census in 1926. At 
that time there were barely four million Uzbeks in Soviet 
Uzbekistan, today there are almost thirteen million of them. 
On the other hand, the Soviet citizens of European descent 
have long since stopped increasing. The statisticians have 
already figured out that by the year 2000 there will be close to 
80 million Moslems in the Soviet Union, just about a third of 
the total population. 

A time bomb is ticking here. In twenty years or less the 
leaders in the Kremlin will be faced with insoluble problems— 
even those skeptics who refuse to believe in an inevitable re- 
Islamization of the Soviet Moslems and their nationalist 
awakening will admit as much. Even today the Soviet nation of 
many peoples, with almost fifty million Moslems, is fifth in the 
Islamic umma, surpassed only by Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
and Bangladesh. 

The Uzbeks do not lack self-confidence. They have become 
the upholders of the Turanian national idea in Soviet Turke- 
stan, where only the Tajiks are members of the Iranian people. 
Joseph Stalin, who as a Georgian understood the problems of 
nationalities, fragmented old Turkestan into a number of 
arbitrarily bordered minirepublics. The principle of “divide 
and conquer” is part of the Soviet Union's ruling power. Today 
the vital Uzbeks, bursting with vigor, undoubtedly have 
assumed a position of leadership and they revitalized the 
tentative striving for emancipation of their brothers in neigh- 
boring areas. The only other group to act so proudly and 
without inhibitions is the Georgians in the Caucasus; they 
have actually succeeded in driving out some of the Russians 
who have moved into their territory. Like the Georgians, the 
Uzbeks have a keen sense of business and commerce. Soviet 
Central Asia has become the worlds third-largest cotton 
producer, surpassed only by the United States and the Peoples 
Republic of China. The Russian agronomists have played a 
crucial role in this economic upswing. They have turned the 
oases between Fergana and Khorinsk back into flourishing 
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gardens, where vegetables, fruit, and rice are harvested in 
profusion. The Marxist revolution has brought progress and 
affluence to the ruins of the rotting feudal systems of the 
emirates of Bukhara, Khiva, and Kokand, which had become 
frozen in economic decline and intellectual obscurantism. The 
irrigation system that had been blocked since the time of the 
great Mongol emperors was excavated and hugely enlarged. 

Will the natives be grateful to the Russians for this act of 
civilization? Life is much better and more lavish in Soviet 
Central Asia than in Russia itself. The free kolkhoz markets in 
Uzbekistan offer a variety of agricultural products of which 
people living in Moscow can only dream. Here, as in the 
Caucasus, rich kolkhoz farmers who manage private land 
parcels of a thousand square meters each fly frequently to the 
capital of the Soviet Union, where they sell the fruits of their 





labor at a high price. Even if you deduct the cost of the — 


airplane ticket, they still end up with an awesome profit. 
Naturally this economic superiority, these clever business 
deals, reinforce the Uzbeks’ national pride in the face of the 
Slavic ruling people, most particularly because the monumen- 
tal ruins of mosques and palaces of Samarkand and Bukhara 
insistently remind them that their republic is the site of 
ancient ruling power, that Timur Lenuk ruled half the world, 
including all of today’s Russia. The Mongol, Tatar, and Turanian 
hordes of Genghis Khan, cruel Tamerlane and his followers, all 
have burdened Russian national consciousness with memories 
of horror and humiliation. Who can safely claim that their 
legacy does not continue to live in the unconscious of the 
Soviet peoples of Asia? 
My official escort in Tashkent is a genuine Uzbek. Farid is 

stocky, cheerful man of about forty. As a soldier, he, was 
stationed in the oasis of Kushka and is a member of the 
Communist Party. His pride in his countrymen’ industry is 
strong, even if it offends the narrow limits of socialist legality. 
Among Moslems, private trade is often the source of unexpect- 
ed riches. Thus a new Volga car offered on the black market 
will easily find buyers eager to pay no less than 30,000 rubles 
in cash. The average monthly earnings of a Soviet citizen is 
estimated at 150 rubles. Neither Farid nor his Uzbek chauffeur 
think much of the new apartment complexes in which Russians 
and Asians are jointly jammed. The old clay buildings, which 
were always arranged around an inside garden and were 


walled off from the glances of strangers, fulfilled the natives’ — 
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needs with their airy roominess and allowed extended families 
to live together. Anyone who hoped that the forced mixing in 
the residential silos would promote the integration of Soviet 
citizens of different descents was clearly deceived. “There are 
constant quarrels, even fist fights, between the newly arrived 
Russians and the local Uzbeks,” Farid admitted frankly, “The 
Russians boast of having brought us progress and the Revolu- 
tion. We tell them that its our country and that they'll always 
be foreigners. He himself, he told me, was building a house of 
his own with his brother at the edge of the city so as to escape 
the urban loss of individuality. Even the chauffeur and his clan 
had gotten together to buy up a plot of ground of 500 square 
meters. 

The second day I began to ask questions about Islamic 
customs. Farid, who had attended university in Moscow, was 
never at a loss for an answer. Religion continues to be the 
criterion for national identity. Only a Moslem can be an 
Uzbek, Tajik, or Tatar. 

When I mentioned that some Central Asians occasionally 
insist that, though they are actually atheists, they remain 
Moslems, he burst out laughing. “You can’t compare us with 
the Orthodox Christians of the Russian church. Islam is more 
than a faith, it's a way of life; there are a number of regulations 
that survive as customs, even if the religious practice dies. All 
our baby boys are circumcized. Most of the Uzbeks are 
married by mullahs and led to the grave by mullahs.” Though 
the women hated the veil, Farid continued, they were 
nevertheless the best guardians of the national and, if one 
wanted to put it that way, the Islamic tradition. The wedding 
palaces did not draw large crowds at the present time because 
Ramadan, the month of fasting, had begun. In the country, of 
course, they followed the religious traditions more closely than 
in the city. 

“How do you do it—how can you be a Marxist and a Moslem 
at the same time?” I asked directly. 

Farid wasn't in the least embarrassed. “We've been Com- 
munists for sixty years; but we've been Moslems for a 
thousand. ” 

An eternal flame burned at the memorial for the fallen 
heroes of the Soviet Union. Young Pioneers guarded it. They 
practiced marching, and on special occasions they carried 
guns. The blond Russian children were in the majority. The 
girls wore either blue dresses or tight white shorts sure to 
offend some of the Uzbeks’ modesty. On Red Square gymnasts 
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also paraded behind a military band. They identified with the 
Soviet athletes’ achievements at the Moscow Olympics. Under 
the red banners a triumphal procession wended its way to the 
Lenin statue, which stretched out its arms in an imperious 
gesture behind the watery veil of the fountain. “Sports are the 
opiate of the people,” a French tourist watching the spectacle 
remarked. 

I was struck repeatedly by the new summer uniforms of the 


Red Army. The broad-brimmed head covering that shields the — 


wearer from sun was like a Boy Scout hat. At the center of a 


green oasis with the luxury apartments of the high and mighty, — 


Farid showed us a modern restaurant under blue domes. The 
tables were overly full, the pilaf was just so-so, but the 
service—by both Uzbek and Russians—was fraternally con- 
cerned with the diners, in contrast to practices at the desolate 
Intourist hotel, where the staff broke all records for sulks. It 
kept happening that our contacts with the Russians put us in 


an ambivalent frame of mind between irritation and deeply 


moving sympathy. 
On this particular night the dining room of the Uzbekistan 


Hotel is filled with a group of visitors from Afghanistan. The — 


Afghans sit like sad birds in these unfamiliar suroundings, grab 


the food with their fingers, greedily stuff their pockets with — 


bread and cheese before squatting on the front porch and 
napping through the evening. The Soviet authorities have 
invited these collaborators to Tashkent—village elders, mul- 


lahs, tribal chiefs—to demonstrate to them the advantages of — 


kultura. These rough, lined faces and their expressions of 
sorrow leave no doubt that they feel like traitors to their God 
and their home, at best like hostages of an imperial foreign 


rule. I asked Farid what he thought about events along the © 


Hindu Kush. 


“The Afghans were picked up and thrown overnight from — 


their feudal Middle Ages into the socialist future,” he said, 
“avoiding the bourgeois and the proletarian revolutions. How 
can that come to a good end? Todays Afghanistan is like 
Russian Turkestan in 1917.” 

With one difference, I suggested. In 1917 it still seemed 
possible that a classless Marxist society could be achieved, that 
the “paradise of workers and peasants” had not yet turned out 
to be an unrealizable utopia. But today the Islamic revolution, 


convinced of its own invincibility and superiority, is intent on — 
getting the better of the proletarian world revolution in — 
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Central Asia. “Surely you don't expect me to en : i 
ideological debate,” Farid said, breaking of the sone 
It was Friday in Tashkent, and after a short swim in the stale 
water of the pool in the penthouse of the Uzbekistan Hotel. I 
wanted to attend services at the mosque. In vain I tried % 
persuade three Russian taxi drivers in turn. They were 
obstinate or ignorant. “Nje znaju,” was their rude answer 
Finally I flagged down an Uzbek driver. I told him where I 
wanted to go, adding a sentence in Arabic. The Uzbek smiled 
and never hesitated for even a moment. Outside the Frida 
Mosque I tried to hand him a couple of ruble notes. but ha 
must have thought that I was a Moslem from abroad. and he 
refused to accept pay from a devout brother in the faith. 
The house of prayer was already half full. After taking off my 
shoes, I was prepared to squat in a corner to watch the 
ceremonies. But two stern bearded men wearing lambskin 
caps came up to me and suggested forcefully that I take my 
place in the ranks of the faithful; there was no arguing with 
them. For three hours I was part of the congregation and 
shared the congregants’ practices, placing my hands at my 
ears, running my fingers across my face, touching the ground 
three times with my forehead in the direction of Mecca 
averring that Allah is great, and reciting the opening sura from 
the Koran, which I luckily remembered from my days as a 
student of Oriental Studies. I had been told that the Grand 
Mufti was too ill to lead the service. Another imam—wrapped 
in a light silk garment with yellow, blue, and green Stripes and 
wearing a white turban atop his bearded head—intoned the 
suras. The prayers were interrupted by the Friday sermon 
The imam, the symbolic “sword of Islam,” holding a colorful 
rod, recited verses from the Koran and commented on them in 
Uzbek. He spoke about the fast of Ramadan and gave advice 
on how at least some of this Islamic command could be obeyed 
within the framework of socialist laws. People passed up little 
notes asking advice on carrying out specific regulations. I could 
not understand the answers, which were given in Uzbek. 
After no more than an hour the praying posture was painful 
to my unaccustomed knees and joints. I was sorry that I had 
not brought some kind of cap; I was one of the few in the 
mosque with a bare head. I carefully looked at all my 
neighbors insofar as the command of disciplined attention 
allowed. Not only the mosque but even the court outside had 
filled with the faithful. Of course they were mainly old people, 
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but many of them had brought their grandchildren, anywhere 
from six to fourteen years old. About a quarter of the men were 
middle-aged, among them bearded types with transfigured 
expressions, the kind who would have been identified as 
zealous fundamentalists in Cairo, Tehran, or Algiers. This 
Moslem society of Tashkent was permeated with religious 
fervor, and at their midst I almost felt in my own body the 
deep sensation of fraternity and submission to the will of the 
One God which mark the faith of the Koran. The front row was 
occupied by visitors from Bangladesh. These foreigners 
brought to the pious Moslems of Tashkent—‘Forgotten Is- 
lam,” as they have been called—the assurance that they 
belonged to a universal umma far beyond the borders of the 
Soviet nation, that they were no longer the hopeless rear 
guard of a dying myth but might have become the pioneers of a 
religious reawakening. 

The Friday service had come to an end. The faithful took 
their leave of one another with quick bows to their. neighbors 
at their right and left: “Assalam alaikum wa rahmatullah”"— 
“May peace be with you, and Gods mercy.” Then they 
remained in one last silent meditation, only their lips moving 
to the words of a sura. When I left the mosque, I could not find 
a cab and made my way on foot through the burning heat of 
noon. 


Along the Khyber Pass 


Peshawar, March 1981 


"ite road to the Khyber Pass 
was drowning in rain and slush. Earlier visits had made me 
familiar with this stretch, so closely linked to the legend of the 
British Empire. It was along this road, according to Kipling, 
that The Man Who Would Be King had set out on his 
adventure. 

Now, a year later, I looked at the strategic landscape with 
very different eyes. The narrow-gauge railroad track the 
British had laid around the turn of the century right along the 
border through countless tunnels was supposed to allow them 
to transport munitions to the farthest corner of the subconti- 
nent that was in their control. Ever since the Czar of all the 
Russias had sent his Cossacks swarming over Bukhara and 
Khiva into southern Central Asia, the British Indian Armys 
eyes were firmly fixed on the north. By annexing the oases of 
Merv and Khiva, Russia was becoming a serious threat to the 
balance of power in the Middle East. The Czar’s push to the 
Indian Ocean was not formally checked until after Russia was 
defeated by Japan in the Far East and was looking around for 
new allies in preparation for the imminent confrontation with 
the Central Powers in the Balkans. In 1907 London and 
Moscow signed a standstill agreement. 

The chasms along the Khyber road still had their antitank 
obstacles, something like the concrete bumps of the Siegfried 
Line. They went back to the 1939-1941 period, when the 
British generals were seriously concerned that Joseph Stalin— 
Hitler's ally after the partition of Poland—would mobilize his 
armored columns and send them marching on Rawalpindi and 
Delhi. 

What was no more than a strategic hypothesis early in the 
century and at the beginning of the Second World War 
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abruptly became a menacing reality on December 29, 1979. In | 


the holiday week between Christmas and New Years Day, 
Moscow executed a perfectly planned and organized attack on 
Afghanistan. Airborne troops made a surprise landing in Kabul 
while long columns of tanks rolled southward through the 
Kunduz Valley and over the Salang Pass. At one blow the 
buffer state along the Hindu Kush became a Soviet-occupied 
satellite state. 

Hafizullah Amin, determined to resist this violation, was 
murdered in his residence. His place was taken by Babrak 
Karmal, the son of a general, who had been a student at the 
German Amani School. Karmal had distinguished himself as 
the intellectual leader of the Marxist Parcham Party. After the 
Saur Revolution he was ousted by his rivals in the Khalq Party 
and exiled to Russia. Now he returned to Kabul on the train of 
the Red Army and adapted to the role of an Afghan Quisling. 
The Afghans had feared and hated Hafizullah Amin; they 
despised Babrak Karmal. 

This time when I got to the border along the Khyber Pass 
and stopped at a lookout point to stare at the other side, no 
Russian troops were in sight. All I could see were two Afghan 
soldiers, in earth-colored uniforms and as unkempt as ever, 
staring dully at the traders and nomads crossing back and forth 
through the border control station. But past the turn in the 
road that blocked the view the Soviet militarized zone began. 
The nearby provincial capital of Jalalabad was fortified into a 
focal point of the antipartisan war. 

The Western foreign offices were still debating the motives 
that had induced the Kremlin to march into Afghanistan. The 
many correspondents for the worlds news agencies stationed 
in Peshawar had stopped asking such questions long ago. I 
was true that in the autumn of 1979 Hafizullah Amin had been 
able for the moment to defy his Soviet protectors and 
assassinate their protegé, Taraki. But Afghanistan was visibl 
falling into chaos. The mujahedeen, the fighters of the Holy 
War, had extended the territory they controlled beyond 
central Hazarajat and the outer provinces. They also held th > 
area around Herat, the mountainous regions of Paktya and 
Logar, and the legendary land of Nuristan—once called 
Kafiristan, “Land of Unbelievers’—where the inhabitants 
worshiped crude wooden idols of their ancestors until their 
late and forcible Islamization by Shah Abdur Rahman. Even 
the immediate environs of Kabul were endangered. The large 
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circular road that made a wide curve through Ghazni and 
Kandahar toward the West was more and more frequently 
blocked by insurgents. Early in December 1979 it was clear 
that a mere three or four months remained before the hated 
Khalq regime, along with it thuggish leader Hafizullah Amin, 
would be swept out by the revolt and vengeance of the masses. 
Presumably some form of radical Islamic theocratic rule or 
Islamic anarchy would have replaced the Afghan Democratic 
Peoples Republic. In those days there was much mention of 
the Iranian precedent, disregarding the fact that Afghanistan's 
Islamic revolution was not lucky enough to have either the 
Shiite clerical structures or a charismatic leader like 
Khomeini. 

The Soviet Union could not have tolerated such a seizure of 
power in Kabul by the militant mullahs. Just as in Iran the fall 
of the pro-Western Shah did damage to the standing of United 
States hegemony, a victory of militant Islam over the Com- 
munist regime of the Democratic People’s Party in Afghanistan 
would have resulted in a fatal loss of prestige for the Soviet 
Union. Mohammed would have triumphed over Marx. The 
consequences of such an ideological and strategic rebuff on the 
Hindu Kush to worldwide revolution would have been even 
graver than the humiliation Tehran inflicted on President 
Carter. The Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union lived just on 
the other shore of the Amu Darya, cheek by jowl with the 
Turkoman, Uzbek, and Tajik tribes of Afghanistan. What 
guarantee was there that the dismaying events in nearby 
Kabul might not be echoed in incalculable ways in Tashkent, 
Dushanbe, or Bukhara? 

Of course a different interpretation of events was also being 
offered, placing the Soviet Union in an offensive position. 
According to this theory, the Soviets—or at least the hard- 
liners. in the army leadership and the KGB—saw the armed 
intervention in the Hindu Kush as their long-awaited chance 
to advance the Russian sphere of influence to the gates of the 
Indian subcontinent, to put pressure on Pakistan, and to 
instigate a secessionist movement in Baluchistan. Such a 
maneuver, waged with some tactical skill, would eventually 
place the “warm seas” of the south within reach of the Russian 
imperialist spirit. It could cut off the Persian Gulf at the Straits 
of Hormuz and put the Kremlin in a position to place a 
stranglehold on oil supplies to the West. 

The Red Army marched into Afghanistan with eighty-five 
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thousand men. The myth of their invincibility was so strong 
that most foreign military experts were quick to give Afghanis- 
tan up for lost and to write the country off. After all, 
Afghanistan was already an element in the Soviet defensive 
line in Central Asia, the licensed advocates of appeasement in 
Western Europe pointed out, and their pronouncements held 
a note of relief. 


But matters were to work out quite differently. It took the — 


mujahedeen a while before they could overcome the shock 
waves set off by the steel monsters of the Soviet armored 
divisions; special terror attached to the helicopters and fighter 
planes. But then the partisans’ resistance stiffened. Suddenly 
the Soviet Union seemed to have fallen into a trap; the 
Kremlin had dug its own Vietnam, as some flippant analogies 
phrased it. As it turned out, eighty-five thousand Red Army 
troops, no matter how cleverly deployed, were totally insuffi- 
cient to put down the resistance of these bellicose Afghanistan 
tribes and to control a terrain that had to bea nightmare to 
anyone trying to occupy it. 

As early as the summer of 1980 representatives of the 
Afghan resistance in Europe contacted me and invited me to 
film a television documentary in the “liberated zone.” The 
primary spokesman for the Afghan side in this was Karim, a 
doctor who practiced in a Catholic hospital in Germany and 


who held a responsible position in the fundamentalist move- _ 


ment called Hezb-e-Islami. I met with the taciturn, serious 
Tajik in a restaurant in Wiesbaden. We agreed that I would fly 
to Peshawar in Pakistan for preliminary contacts before I went 
to Afghanistan itself. I had become somewhat interested in the 
Islamic Party in the summer of 1979, when I first saw the 
portrait of its leader, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, during a demon- 
stration by Afghans in exile in Tehran. The radical, implacable 
character of this movement, which was opposed to the West as 
well, offered a kind of guarantee of its revolutionary authen- 
ticity. 

In March 1981, Peshawar turned out to be a superb 
information exchange. The weather was gray and drizzly. The 
conspirators had moved their activities from the low colonial 
buildings of the Dean Hotel, where the guests were still in 
mourning for the Empire of Rudyard Kipling, to the modern 
concrete block of the International. The first evening I was 
there, the West German honorary consul, Rudolf von Przy- 
borowski, provided me with connections to the heads of the 
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Pakistani administration in this northwestern province and toa 
number of high-ranking, policy-making officers in President 
Zia ul-Haqs military regime. Many of these generals and 
colonels had begun service in the British Indian Army. | 

Their conversation—always over a steadily refilled glass of 
cotch, a practice that did not seem to compromise their 
ere orthodoxy and a plate of tandoori chicken—dealt 
entirely with tennis, golf, and polo. These men had gone 
through the “mint” of British militarism, and some of them 
were as like the picture of Colonel Blimp—the typical English 
military officer, the butt of countless jokes in movies and 
satirical magazines—as to be caricatures. : 

It was very late before the casual conversation moved on to 
more serious topics. It was then that the quiet American 
consul, who at one time had served near Vinh Long in the 
Vietnamese Mekong delta and then had observed the Moro 
uprising in the southern Philippines from Zamboanga, pricked 
up his ears. Of course the eternal controversy broke out as to 
whether the Soviet action in Afghanistan was intended as a 
defensive or an offensive tactic. “Somebody told me that attack 
is the best defense,” noted an air marshal who sported a 
splendid RAF mustache; it was his boast that his grandfather's 
throne in Waziristan had stood on a mound of skulls. The 
commissioner for border questions, a strapping civilian with a 
sharp profile, whose area of responsibility stretched from 
Chinese Sinkiang to Persian Baluchistan, compared the pre- 
sence of two million Afghan refugees on Pakistani soil with the 
insoluble problem of the Palestinians in the Middle East. 

Of course I had also become aware of the countless refugee 
camps all around Peshawar. Contrary to all expectations, they 
seemed superbly supervised and adequately cared for. All 
sorts of relief organizations were at work here. The Saudi flag 
was most prominent over the hospital tents. It was remarkable 
that, before trading in their tarpaulins for a corrugated-tin 
roof, the Afghan refugees first built a six-foot mud wall around 
their makeshift dwellings in order to shield their women from 
the eyes of strangers. Sir Rudolf, as the German consul was 
affectionately called, employed a number of Afghans in his 
furniture factory; he told us that whenever one of his workers 
completed a three months’ stint of work, he quit and went 
back across the border to pick up his gun and take part in the 
resistance to the Soviets, the shuravi. The Pakistani were 
only too well aware that their country—much more than 
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Khomeinis Iran—had become the refugee camp behind the 
lines, the supply base, the great sanctuary (as they used to call 
it in the Vietnamese-Cambodian border territory) of resis- 
tance. In the Pakistani northwest province, where the Pash- 
tuns lived as they did in southern Afghanistan, the village and 
tribal elders—called by the Arabic word malik—had full and 
armed autonomy from the central authorities. The solidarity 
with their tribal brothers beyond the border was an absolute 
moral duty; it was the sum and substance of their code of 
honor, the Pashtunwali. : ' 

By the winter the intensity of the fighting had shifted closer 
to the Pakistani border. Several Afghan army garrisons were 
encircled by the mujahedeen in the Kunar Valley, in Nuristan, 
in Paktya. Entire battalions, carrying their Russian weapons, 
had gone over to the insurgents. Time and again a massive 
influx of tanks and especially of helicopters was required to 
stabilize the military situation even provisionally, The Russian 
soldiers turned out to be far from eager to prove themselves in 
battle; they preferred sending Afghan troops into the fire. No 
wonder, then, that this satellite army was shriveling at a rapid 














The Soviet leadership encountered additional problems, the 
Pakistani border commissioner assured us, from their Central 
Asian recruits. The Uzbeks, Tajiks, and Turkomans of the Red 
Army had been sent to Afghanistan with the propagandistie 
assurance that they would be fighting the Chinese and 
American imperialists. But the lie was too threadbare. Faced 
with the actual situation, the Soviet Moslems soon came to 
sympathize with their Afghan brothers in the faith. They could 
hardly be persuaded to take the field against the mujahedeen. 
Instead, they used their commercial skills to make profitable 
black-market deals; these were made easy by the fact that the 
troops were only too meagerly provisioned. It was rumored 
that now and then they even traded their Kalashnikovs for a 
copy of the Holy Koran, which was all but unprocurable in the 
Soviet Union and allegedly fetched 2,000 rubles in Moscow. 

Whatever the reason, after about two months orders were 
given that most of the Red Army soldiers whose homes were in 
the Islamic sections of the Central Asian republics, who had 
originally made up 40 percent of the invading forces, were to 
be sent back across the border. Five thousand of their Moslem 
fellow citizens who had come to conquered Afghanistan as 
civilian experts also proved psychologically incompetent and 
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politically unreliable. The sons of the Russian people of the 
Soviet Union had to jump into the breach. | 

A sizable contingent of foreign journalists had arrived in the 
Intercontinental Hotel. To my pleasant surprise I found Neil 
Davis among them. An Australian, he was the most daring of 
the television reporters in Cambodia, with whom I had 
collaborated now and then. We went to the hotel bar for 
unbelievers, which was strictly off-limits to all Moslems, since 
it had a liquor license. A few Turks had just tried to order a 
round of beer, but the bartender must have had a sixth sense: 
he recognized his fellows in faith at once. — 

In point of fact Neil Davis had not come from Bangkok to 
Peshawar to report on Afghanistan. He had been asked to 
cover the forcible hijacking of a Pakistan International Airlines 
plane that had been diverted to Kabul and then to Damascus. 
The hijackers were members of the underground organization 
El-Zulfikar, which had as its objective vengeance for the 
execution of former Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto b 
General Zia. This gang of conspirators was headed by Bhuttos 
son Mutazar, who was protected by the pro-Soviet authorities 
in Afghanistan. The hijackers had even been equip with 
additional weapons in Kabul, and quite evidently the attack 
was meant to put pressure on the devoutly Moslem military 
regime in Islamabad, which cooperated all too openly with the 
mujahedeen, Quite contrary to expectation, Zia had agreed to 
free a number of political prisoners from Bhuttos party, and 
thanks to this concession, he had earned much sympathy from 
the aroused Pakistani population. 

The foreigners’ bar of the Intercontinental closed at ten 
o'clock. “The PIA hostage business is over and done with; I'm 
not interested in what’ left,” Neil Davis muttered, pushing his 
whiskey glass away. “Afghanistan—thats not my kind of war. 
No booze, no women. Just look at the local television 
programs: one mullah after another, each with empty phrases 
from the Koran. This obsessive preoccupation with religion 
isn't my style. Tomorrow morning I'm grabbing a taxi to 
Islamabad, and I'll go back to Bangkok on the first plane I can 
get.” 

The following morning, after several fruitless attempts, I 
managed to get through to the Hezb-e Islami Afghanistan. The 
man in charge of press relations, one Mangal Hussein, naa 
came to the phone after complicated negotiations in Englis 
and Arabic. His pleasant, slightly oily voice announced that he 
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would come to see me, without setting a precise time. When I In reality she must have been tough as nails and extremely 
objected that I might be away, Mangal Hussein replied, “Don't courageous. 
worry about a thing. We know where you are at all times.” — Nevertheless, I decided not to look into the numerous other 
Late that afternoon he suddenly appeared at my hotel room, @ — Afghan exile organizations that had set up their headquarters 
accompanied by another man, both dressed completely in in Peshawar, and in spite of misgivings I stuck to my decision. 
white. Both sported thick black beards; their feet were in Dr. Karim had promised to come to Peshawar before the 
sandals, and white skullcaps covered their heads. Hussein had J} summer, and even the American consul clearly considered 
studied in England, and that experience seemed to have left Hezb-e Islami the most serious of the resistance movements. 
him with certain reservations toward foreigners. A French The secret emissaries from Egypt and Saudi Arabia, I 
journalist had compared him to a vulture; in fact his powerful learned, tended to prefer working with the feudal lord Pir 
nose dominated the narrow, pale face and his eyes had a Ahmed Ghailani, with whom they felt a political affinity. 
watchful look. His companion, who had lived in the United Ghailani was worshiped as a descendant of the Prophet, and as 
States and had adopted the name Aminulla, was shorter and a sort of hereditary saint he enjoyed broad support among 
stockier than the craggy Mangal. He also seemed less danger- certain Pashtun tribes, But this Central Asian marabou ved 


ous. 

We had barely begun to talk when the two of them 
interrupted the conversation to step out on the balcony and ~ 
perform their afternoon prayers. When we resumed, I handed 
them Dr. Karim’ letter of recommendation, and we sat down 
to negotiate concretely about the best ways for me to do my 
report on the mujahedeen, studying the map and possible 
openings where I might infiltrate the country. In principle we 
were agreed on all points. We decided on a date early in the 
summer for the expedition. At the time I could not know that 
the results of the French presidential and parliamentary 
elections would make it necessary to postpone the plan. My 
two visitors drank down the last of their Coca-Cola, and we 
parted on polite but not overly friendly terms. 


too ostentatiously and luxuriously. He modeled his life-style 
and his basically conservative attitudes too closely on the West 
to allow him to keep a leading role in this murderous confusion 
for any length of time. A German-speaking agent named 
Hakim, who also visited me in the hotel and tried to decode for 
me the connections of these competing figures and their 
followers, spoke about Ghailani. “I don’t want to have anything 
more to do with this saint since he stopped taking anybodys 
advice and insists that he’s in direct communion with Allah.” 
At one time Hakim had been close to the Marxist Khalq Party, 
but when this group began to collaborate with the Russians, he 
became an implacable foe of the Communists. 

Among other things, Hakim and I talked about the popular 


I had been advised by the French photographers who were liber ation movement of the Afghan Maoists—known by the 
constantly clambering around the Kunar Valley to make a deal initials SAMA—which also called itself Eternal Flame. This 
with one of Hezb-e Islami’ rival splinter movements which splinter group was wildly overestimated abroad, Hakim com- 
was under the command of the old Pashtuni war lord of Yangi 9) mented, even if it managed to stage some spectacular coups 
Qala. Another Frenchman, a physician with the organization against the Russian invaders by following the urban guerrillas. 
Médicins Sans Frontiéres, had encouraged me to work out Resistance movements are all the same,” Hakim said in 
something with the partisan leader Mujadedi of the National parting. “The true leaders of tomorrow—we probably haven't 
Liberation Front of Afghanistan. The doctors—who remained €ven met them yet. Particularly in Afghanistan, a country 
with the partisans to the point of self-sacrifice—were quiet, thats divided geographically and ethnically. The partisan war is 
modest heroes. My particular contact was a young man whom mainly a matter of tribal allegiance. Home, the fatherland— 
no one would have expected to withstand the rigors of month thats not some kind of hypothetical national unit to our 
after month in the battle zone. Even more impressive was the mountain warriors; a lot of the time its no more than a valley 


little doctoresse who had gone into the mountains with him. Where their people have been living for generations. People 
She seemed very young indeed, fragile, with large childs eyes. like me, the enlightened intellectuals, the city dwellers—we 
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a a eee e future. We 

harder and harder time imagining a bearable a <iagh 
rt the Russians and their collaborators. But I'm oe 
as afraid of the religious fanaticism of the mullahs and their 


destructive sanctity.” 





On the Routes of 
the Mujahedeen 





Afghanistan, Liberated Territory, 
July 1981 


Tis adventure began as a mas- 
querade. One of the Peshawar bazaarii made Afghan clothing 
for us. When we tried on the shapeless wide trousers, it was 
with some degree of astonishment. They were paired with a 
fluttering shirt that fell down to our knees and a vest. We had 
picked a brown color, hoping it would allow us to blend into 
the landscape. The night before we set out, we looked at 
ourselves in the mirror; as we saw ourselves, topped by the 
huge Pashtun turban or the round woolen cap of the Nuristani, 
we seemed to ourselves remarkably grotesque, especially as 
we had stopped shaving so as to look properly stubbly in the 
Yasir Arafat fashion. But the mujahedeen of Hezb-e Islami, 
whom we planned to accompany across the border into 
Afghanistan, had categorically ordered us to be costumed in 
this way. Otherwise, they insisted, we didn’t have a chance; 
the Pakistani controls would find us out and stop us, and in 
Afghanistan itself our European clothing would put us in 
extreme danger. 

We had been told to be at the headquarters of Hezb-e Islami 
at six o'clock in the morning. Three garishly painted buses 
were already waiting, and about 180 mujahedeen had man- 
aged to squeeze into them. We could easily lose ourselves in 
this crowd; in the worst case, we would have no trouble 
eels ourselves to the Pakistani patrols as Turkomans or 
Jzbeks. 

The young men on the buses were happy and excited. Most 


of them carried no weapons; they were probably returning to 
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the battle zone as part of a carefully worked out rotation bourgeoisie that sought religious and especially social renewal 
system after a stretch of rest and relaxation. Clearly they were in a return to the basic principles of early Islam. It seemed to 
feverishly looking forward to the “Holy War.” be a fact that these Moslem revolutionaries, who in many 

Outside the entrance to the Hezb-e Islami headquarters— aspects are related to the Moslem Brotherhood, possessed 


grouped around an improvised mosque in a fortress system— conspiratorial and organizational skills lacking in the other 
heavily armed guards, brandishing Kalashnikov automatic militant groups. It is no accident that the pro-Soviet propagan- 
rifles, frisked every visitor for weapons and explosives. The — da of the Babrak Karmal regime in Kabul chose Hezb-e Islami 
previous day we had interviewed the leader of this fundamen- as the principal object of its counterpropaganda and always 


talist Islamic party inside the complex. Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, represented Hekmatyar with a face streaming with blood. 
a craggy man of about thirty, made no secret of his convictions. Apparently the ruling Marxists meant to include the Afghan 
His movement was in the forefront of resistance to the Soviet oligarchs and the mullahs in a broad defensive front against 
invasion, but unlike other Afghan resistance groups, he this kind of radical Islamic renewal. 


rejected any collaboration with the West, most particularly When, after a considerable wait, the three buses finally 
with the United States. “We don’t need any help from abroad, started rolling, the squad leaders jumped up from their seats 
Hekmatyar insisted. “If it becomes necessary, well get our © and shouted, “Nara-e takbir,” which means something like 
own weapons, on the battlefield.” The headman of Hezb-e cry of glorification.” Thereupon the mujahedeen answered in 
Islami had been active in the resistance to the power of the chorus, “Allahu akbar’"—“Allah is great”—and this shout was 
state for seven years. In 1974 his friends, young militiamen repeated heavenward with outstretched index fingers. 

and students, acting in the name of militant Islam, had The drive was endless. When we reached so-called Pash- 
organized a coup against the authoritarian regime of President tunistan, the Pashtun tribal area, our convoy was repeatedly 
Daud. Almost all of them had been executed. Hekmatyars ___ stopped by Pakistani soldiers and policemen who guarded the 
voice was soft and controlled as he spoke with us in Dari. He forts that date from the Kipling era. But the resounding cry of 


also knew English. His gaze was somewhat veiled and seeming “Allahu akbar” and the assurance of our fellow travelers that 
to look inward, as is often the case among devout and deeply the buses carried only Afghan mujahedeen returning to the 
committed Moslems. Speaking of the Moslem population of front saved us from having our identity papers scrutinized 


Soviet Central Asia, Hekmatyar made a bold, not to say more closely—which would have meant an abrupt end to our 
arrogant, declaration: The object of Hezb-e Islami was the journey. 
liberation, not only of Afghanistan, but of all their coreligion- The road wound through a rocky area. There were fewer 
ists beyond the Amu Darya who were subject to the yoke of and fewer rice and grain fields. Instead, we increasingly passed 
foreign rule and godlessness. temporary settlements of Afghan refugees and the black goat 
The Western photographers and reporters around the tents of the brightly dressed nomads. The cumbersome 
swimming pool in the Intercontinental Hotel had asked us journey took ten hours. As we went above 6,000 feet, the air 
reproachfully why we had chosen to travel with Hezb-e Islami. grew thinner and cooler. About the time the sun was sinking, a 
I had very deliberately turned to this extreme Islamic group. gravel road finally led us to a border village at the end of a tip 
whose objectives went beyond the struggle against the Russian of Pakistan reaching deep into Afghan territory. This place 
intruders; the movement was determined to impose the seemed like a large reloading point for caravans from the time 
egalitarianism of early Islam on the native feudal lords even of Marco Polo. 
while condemming the obscurantist or at least naive religious Long rows of two-humped camels came here with their 
concepts of the rural mullahs. It had always been m loads. The Pashtuni women, dressed in bright red, stayed in 
experience in partisan wars that the future belonged to the the background, keeping their distance from the foreigners. 
ratical the intransigent organizations. The founders of Hezb-€ The steep height marking the Afghan border was guarded by a 
Islami as well as its current abs 9 essentially had theit Pakistani fort. A mysterious bustle and an air of great 
roots in the Afghan intelligentsia and a sector of the petit _ “venture hung over the place. We were hurriedly stashed in a 
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teahouse, so that the spies of every conceivable organization 
would not prematurely notice that a German television team 
was looking for a way into Afghanistan. Shalid (a name that 
means “Confessor ), who was in charge of our adventure, a 
bearded, quiet Pashtun sporting a lambs-wool cap, explained 
that we would be setting out in the middle of the night, that 30 
armed mujahedeen would remain with us for our immediate 
protection, and that an additional 150 men would provide us 
with security at some distance. In Peshawar we had already 
ordered four donkeys and six horses to transport our cumber- 
some television gear. 

The night was spent mainly in packing and planning. Great 
quantities of green and black tea kept us alert and edgy. We 
had practically no sleep at all. We set out in darkness and 


mud—it had rained the day before—and in great confusion. As" 
we hastened toward the border along a steep slope that 


seemed unending, the rising sun spread its early light, and we 


were lucky that a Pakistani border patrol did not stop us at the” 


last minute. 

The Afghan border station on the other side was devastated 
and burned out. Right next to it we stumbled on a demolished 
Soviet armored car. Shahid, who was riding beside me, 
indicated that this sector had been liberated by the Russians 
and the Communists two years earlier. 

Stands of tall green pines bordered our route down into 
valley. We found ourselves in an area where, before the 
outbreak of hostilities, German development specialists had 
helped to start a forestation project. But all foreigners had long 
ago quit this critical territory, and only the outer walls of the 
sawmill remained. Commander Shahid, who spoke only 
Pashtun and Dari, made me understand through our interpre- 
ters—Wali, an Afghan who was studying engineering in 
Germany, and Amin, who was working for a degree in 
sociology in Strasbourg—that from now on we should proceed 
in small groups of two or three men. About three and a half 
miles on the other side of the river he pointed out a fortified 
military camp still in the hands of pro-Soviet government 
troops; occasionally these soldiers opened fire on mujahedeen 


passing through. “In general they act peacefully, with the 


4a 


understanding that well leave them alone as well,” Shahid 
explained. “As it is, they can only get their provisions by 
helicopter, and they're pretty isolated.” 

Next we passed through a number of villages. Some of them 
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were still inhabited, even though occasional rocket attacks had 
blasted holes through their clay walls. The grain was ripening. 
The apricot trees were heavy with early fruit. It was a splendid 
morning, and the majestic mountains that cut off our view of 
the horizon were still snow-covered. This region was as high 
up as the Alps. For the next few days we were to be traveling 
at an altitude of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, a condition hardly 
designed to make it easy for us to breathe or film. 

Our companions were not particularly well armed: their 
British Enfield rifles dated from the Second World War. 
Clearly they were nervous because the local Pashtuns were 
not reliable allies in the struggle against the Russians; on 
occasion they could be bought. It was possible, too, that for 
the first time we were seeing the rivalry among the Afghan 
resistance groups; not all the mujahedeen were sympathetic to 
the stern efforts of Hezb-e Islami. 

These early days gave us our first idea of the kinds of rigors 
that lay before us. One steep slope followed on another. We 
stumbled through rocky riverbeds and struggled up mule- 
tracks. When we made it to the first large pass, at an altitude of 
over 12,000 feet, where the bright white cone of the Safed Koh 
seemed close enough to touch, our hearts sank. We wondered 
whether we would be able to make it. For the first time I 
understood why so little had been reported about the Afghan 
resistance, and why the few accounts were so inadequate. The 
physical exertions required of the reporters and cameramen in 
this cruel mountain world stretch the limits of human capabili- 
ty. The people running the headquarters of Hezb-e Islami 
were only too painfully aware that without publicity, the world 
was unlikely to learn of their victories in war. The Algerian 
Liberation Front fighting against France, the Palestinians 
confronting Israel, the Vietcong in the Indochina conflict—all 
had shown what could be accomplished by beating the drums. 
But it was hard to find anyone willing to venture into the 
deadly wilderness of Afghanistan! 

_ We stopped for a rest in one of the numerous stone huts 
where tea is always being brewed around a huge stove and 
which are therefore called samovars by the natives. Then we 
continued on our way, our legs weary. We were surprised at 
the number of people we encountered on this steep mountain 
track. All the mujahedeen who were making their way to the 
Interior of Afghanistan from Pakistan were carrying infantry 
weapons. But those who were headed for the Teremangal 
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border from the interior, were unarmed. The conclusion was 
inescapable that there were sizable arsenals and weapons 
caches near the border. We were particularly impressed by ¢ 
troop of Mongols who kept up a running pace as they climbed 
up a steep slope. They were Hazaras; their people continued 
to furnish the most valiant warriors of the Holy War in the 
inaccessible heart of the country. They were hardly ever 
bothered by the pro-Soviet militias. Genghis Khan’s descen- 
dants flitted past us like ghosts, throwing a brief greeting of 
Salam aleikum our way, and disappeared behind the next rise. 

It was almost evening when we arrived at a rocky mountain 
valley and still another samovar. The settlement was called 
Laredar. Armed groups were already encamped around the 
hut. It was time to have a discussion on basics with Command- 
er Shahid. Originally Hezb-e Islami had proposed that our ] 
camera team be escorted deep into the interior of the country, . 
to the province of Parwan, northwest of Kabul. The distance 
we would have had to travel on the march there and back 
amounted to about 400 miles as the crow flies—probably twice 
as much in actual travel. After crossing the tribal area of the 
Mangals, our itinerary would have taken us close to the Kabul- 
Jalalabad road, a major highway the Russians controlled, 
during the day at least, with tank convoys and helicopters. We 
would have had to negotiate this relatively open stretch in a 
ten hours night march, but this first day had served to teach us 
that the mujahedeens’ ideas of time and distance asked too 
much of our strength. Apparently it is part of the Afghans’ 
male competitiveness—and maybe some boasting—to make it — 
through wide-ranging and difficult mountain terrain in a 
minimum of time. Only this almost incredible mobility and 
endurance can explain the fact that resistance to the Soviet 
spread of power can persist throughout the country. Naturally 
the Russian infantry troops are in no better position than 
German camera teams to strike up an equivalent marching 
tempo or to find their way in this wilderness. 

After the planned crossing of the Kabul-Jalalabad road we 
were supposed to be led northward through Sorubi; the 
greatest risk would come after that. We were supposed to cross 
the plain lying between the capital, Kabul, and the large 
Soviet military base of Bagram. Though large fruit orchards 
and vineyards would provide some cover against enemy aerial 
reconnaissance, it was also the site of the vital traffic hub 
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connecting Kabul with the Salang Pass and the Soviet border 
in the north. Unquestionably our sizable contingent, with all 
our baggage, would have made us conspicuous. Even if the 
Soviet information services and their intelligence units were 
no match for the demands of a partisan war, there were still 
enough spies and enemy agents to report the presence of five 
Western foreigners. In the relatively open terrain between 
Kabul and Bagram the helicopter commandos would have had 
no trouble spotting us. And even if we managed to bring off 
this bravura performance, we would still have had to master 
mountains as high as 4,000 feet to reach relative security and 
an adequately screened “liberated zone.” Later we were to 
learn that Hezb-e Islami had a very specific aim in mind in 
connection with our excursion. Strong groups of mujahedeen 
were concentrated near the onetime resort area of Paghman, 
about 15 miles from Kabul, where they were to engage the 
Soviets and their Afghan allies in open battle. Our presence, as 
Western eyewitnesses, was highly desirable, so that we could 
report on the effectiveness of the Afghan resistance. The fact 
that this presence would have placed us in the direct line of 
fire from the Russian military helicopters and bombers was one 
that our Afghan friends were apparently willing to shrug off 
with the resignation so characteristic of them. 

The discussion with Shahid was delicate. I had to make it 
clear to him that the pace and the distances set by the 
mujahedeen were not acceptable to us. Their plans would 
have kept us going for two months, and after even two weeks 
of marching we would have been so exhausted that we would 
have been unable to do our camera work. 

In the end Shahid and his partisans set out without us, at a 
running pace, for Azrow, about two hours marching time, 
which had been shelled by the Russians during the last few 
days. We parted with the triple kiss that is the custom among 
the Afghan mountain peoples. Two armed mujahedeen were 
left behind to protect us. This was by no means a superfluous 
security measure; the material and the cash we carried with us 
amounted to incredible wealth in this wilderness, and the area 
was not free of brigands. 

Surprisingly, the stay in Laredar turned out to be an unusual 


. experience. Apparently we were at the center of one of the 


major infiltration routes of the resistance fighters, leading to 
the area around Kabul and to the farthest northern points in 
Afghanistan. Ever new groups of mujahedeen, members of 





every possible ethnic and political group, arrived constantly. 


They would rest briefly in our samovar, drink a cup of tea, and _ 
cook up a little rice. Then, with the utmost devoutness, they 
said their prayers, keeping their guns within easy reach. 
Whoever happened to be the group leader also functioned as 
imam. Al-Fatiha, the opening sura of the Koran, rang solemn- 
ly through the rocky valley. Two white-bearded old men 
approached us in a cheerful, friendly way. They pointed to the 
sky and described the helicopters, cursed the shuravi, and 
imitated the barking of a machine gun. Even these old men, 
who moved with astonishing agility in the craggy landscape, 
clearly saw the Holy War as a huge joke. 

Whenever an armed troop arrived, we asked their political 
affiliation. If they belonged to Hezb-e Islami, our two body- 
guards embraced them, and we sat around the fire with them. 
But when the newcomers were partisans of the Harakat-e 
Engelab-e Islami organization and fastened the picture of their 
leader, Mohammedi, to the stone wall of our tearoom, the 
atmosphere grew tense, almost hostile. The very first day we 
had noticed that the Afghans never went anywhere without 
their weapons. Possession of a gun was, for them, the 
‘adiesensable confirmation of their manhood. 

We stayed up until the small hours, talking with our 
interpreter, Amin, the sociology student. We discussed the 
ideological orientation of his party and the debilitating feuds 
between the various partisan groups. For these simple and 
pious men, Islam was an obsessional religion, penetrating 
every area of their daily life. Here I understood even more. 
clearly than I had in Peshawar why Hezb-e Islami rejected 
both the National Islamic Front of the pro-American Ghailani, 
which was preferred by the Western bourgeoisie, and the 
Maoist action group SAMA, which was overestimated and 
praised by left-leaning European intellectuals. The compari- 
son between the conspiratorial experiences and the ruthless: 
discipline of “engineer Hekmatyars Hezb-e Islami on the one 
hand and the Communist isan movement of Tito in 
Yugoslavia during the Second World War was tempting. 

We spent the night on the bare floor of the smoke-filled 
samovar. The camera team became the victim that first night of 
countless fleabites, and this vermin was to accompany uS 
through the following days. The first meal we were offered 
consisted of a little rice and a couple of potatoes, accompanied 
by green, sugary tea. We were not to have any rest. The “host - 
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of our inn constantly stumbled over the sleeping men to fetch 
spare rations from his boxes and crates for newly arriving 
groups of mujahedeen. These warriors stayed a few hours 
around the campfire until they were warmed through, then 
cheerfully resumed their march into the mountains. One 
caravan, coming from the interior, brought some wounded 
men; it was sent on in the direction of Pakistan. The Russians 
had bombed the Tesin Pass leading to the Kabul-Jalalabad 
road. The attack had resulted in seventeen deaths and a 
number of wounded. 

Early in the morning camels approached from the direction 
of the Pakistani border, loaded with bazooka rockets. The 
stream of mujahedeen had swelled to such a degree that there 
seemed no way of stopping it. Our cameraman talked of a 
“Mujahedeen Highway.” Any comparison with Vietnam was 
completely inappropriate here, for United States aerial recon- 
naissance would have demolished such a concentration of 
partisans long ago; there would surely have been B-52 surface 
bombardments. Suprisingly, the mujahedeens’ arsenal was far 
better than we had expected. Hunting rifles and antique 
firearms were a thing of the past. The Afghan resistance 
fighters scorned even the guns that are copied with so much 
skill in the Pashtuni village of Deraa in Pakistan by the local 
gunsmiths because they tended to misfire after a few rounds. 
Along with the Enfield rifles, the Russian Kalashnikovs were 
increasingly part of basic equipment. This was supplemented 
with light machine guns of Soviet or British manufacture and 
an antiaircraft weapon of a relatively heavy caliber, called 
dashka by the Russians. 

Over and over we noted that there was no lack of armor- 
piercing matériel and that the barrels of the RPG-7s as well as 
their ammunition were most frequently in the supply baggage. 
We carefully looked for the signs of origin on these bazookas. It 
seemed to be part of a secretly arranged policy to supply the 
Afghan partisans with weapons of Soviet manufacture, or at 
least of the Soviet types. One bearded Pashtun warrior, a 
giant, explained to us plausibly, and his followers agreed, that 
the mujahedeen had long ago overcome their original fear of 
the armored vehicles, that often they danced for joy when 
Russian tanks were announced, and the warriors of the Holy 
War competed for the honor of firing their bazookas from the 
closest distance. The Soviet military planes—usually MIG- 
21s—had lost much of their effectiveness and were seen 
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principally as the psychological branch of warfare. In contrast, 
the Soviet helicopters of the MI-24 type remained dangerous, 
deadly, and almost invulnerable. Because of their titanium 
plating, not even heavy machine guns allegedly furnished by 
the Chinese recently over obscure byways, could bring them 
down. Quite obviously the Afghan resistance was lacking 
ground-to-air missiles. The mountain warriors are almost 
helpless against the rockets and strafing ammunition of the MI- 
24s. The Russian troop movements on the roads they can 
control during the day are carried out under the essential 
protection of the invulnerable helicopters. It does not take a 
lot of imagination, therefore, to figure out how fundamentally 
the situation would change if the Afghans were actually to 
become equipped with even a modest amount of ground-to-air 
missiles of the SAM-7 type. Such a change would bring about a 
crucial turning in the war. The Russians would be placed on 
the defensive, and presumably they would be unable to keep 
open even the most essential routes leading from Amu Darya 
across the Salang Pass to Kabul and on over the large circular 
road to Kandahar and Herat. | 

In the days that followed, as we continued our trek, I had 
renewed occasion to determine that the comparison between 
Afghanistan and Vietnam is quite misleading. Our way to 
Azrow led us through mountain villages that had occasionally 
been hit in aerial attacks; but a systematic search-and-destroy 
action, such as the United States Air Force routinely carried 
out in the “free fire zones” of Indochina did not occur in this 
part of Afghanistan. Even the grain fields that were about to be 
ready for harvest had not been destroyed by chemicals. There 
was no sign here of the uninterrupted air force presence such 
as the Americans kept up in even the most remote corners of 
Indochina. Clearly the Russian helicopters and MIGs were 
fully occupied screening the most important cities and control- 
ling the major strategic roads. 

The numerical ratio, too, seemed to be moving in a 
direction disadvantageous to the Red Army. When it comes to 
fighting the partisans, the experts put the relationship at 10 to 
1 before there can be a chance of succeeding. That number is 
very far from reality in Afghanistan. Even if, instead of 
deploying eighty-five thousand men, which had been the 
oficial number until now, the Russians had stationed a 
hundred thousand soldiers in Afghanistan—of which twenty 
thousand at best are actual combat troops—that number would 
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be thoroughly inadequate. The Afghan national army, which 
fights on the side of Russia, has shrunk a great deal in recent 
months, and its combat readiness leaves a great deal to be 
desired. Repeatedly there are mass desertions. Their current 
troop strength is thought to be thirty-five thousand men at 
most. Erring on the side of caution, it can be assumed that 
they are opposed by about seventy thousand well armed, 
highly motivated mujahedeen who have experience in fighting 
in the rough mountain terrain. In addition, there are at least a 
hundred thousand partisans who spend their days as farmers 
or traders but who are available to serve as armed auxiliaries in 
the various resistance movements. 

At about noon Amin announced the arrival of a Hezb-e 
Islami unit of about three hundred men. These warriors, who 
had broken up into subunits of twenty to thirty men each in 
order to stay hidden from aerial attacks, were well equipped 
and responded to strict discipline. Amin introduced me to the 
commander, a bearded Tajik with a black turban who did not 
put aside his Kalashnikov for even a moment. The leader, who 
was about thirty years old and went by the name of Abdel 
Wadud, held a special prestige. His older brother, Mohammed 
Omar, a medical student, had played a leading part in the 1974 
Islamic coup against President Daud and was assassinated 
when the coup d'état failed. He was considered a martyr, a 
shahid, and in every conversation he was referred to as Doctor 
ben“ although he had not lived long enough to pass his state 
doards. ; 

After a brief discussion, Abdel Wadud agreed to accompany 
us for one leg of our trek into the interior, in the direction of 
the Kabul-Jalalabad road, which I had set as our goal. Unlike 
our earlier escort, he seemed very respectful of the require- 
ments of our television work and of the slow pace it imposed 
on us. His men made up a bold and likable group. There were 
no Pashtuns among them, only Tajiks and Uzbeks from the 
north of Afghanistan. By language and physical type, the Tajiks 
are Persians, but the overwhelming majority are practicing 
Sunnites. The majority of their tribal brothers live on the other 
side of the border, in Soviet Tajikistan. The Uzbeks, on the 
other hand, are considered a Turkic people and in physical 
type seem closely related to the Mongols. I could not resist the 
temptation of comparing the Afghan mujahedeen with their 
Palestinian and Iranian fellow Moslems. I could sense a great 
deal of poise and self-confidence in these Afghans, combined 
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with devout readiness to sacrifice themselves. There was not a 
scintilla of the hysteria of so many Palestinian fedayeen or the 
hectic neuroticism of many of the Iranian pasdaran. 

Abdul Wadud came from Takhor province in farthest 
northeastern Afghanistan. The village of his birth, where he 
continued to make his headquarters, was a scant 30 miles from 
the Soviet border on the Amu Darya. In the summer of 1979 
he pretended to the government of President Hafizullah 
Amin—who was subsequently assassinated—that he and three 
hundred followers wished to join the Marxist governments 
struggle against the rebels. He received three hundred guns, 
took them to the resistance, and led the first attack on the 
provincial capital of Faizabad in Badakhhan. Originally Abdel 
Wadud had been a teacher, but by now he had grown to be an 
exemplary leader in the Holy War. He gathered his people 
under the image of Hekmatyar, and the student Kais from 
Kabul wielded the megaphone to fire up the choruses from the 
crowd. The mujahedeen cheered their party, Hezb-e Islami, 
their leader Hekmatyar, and Afghan independence. But the 
most frequently repeated shout was Allahu akbar. And the 
curses heaped on the Soviet Union, Communism, and the Red 
Quislings of Kabul were followed by the call, Margbar 
America— Death to the Americans.” Their opposition to 
Moscow did not lead them to reconciliation with the West, 
even though, as we learned in subsequent conversations, most 
of the Afghan resistance fighters did not find Khomeinis 
Iranian revolution exactly to their taste. A significant differ- 
ence, Amin translated for me, could be found in the circum- 
stance that the strict structures of the Shiite clergy were alien 
to Afghanistans Sunnite majority. 

From this time on, we continued our travels—partly on 
foot, partly on horseback—in the company of Abdel Wadud’s 
troop. We crossed a wild mountain region that was extremely 
arduous for us. From the top of the passes we had a view of 
misty blue valleys and snow-capped peaks. The timberline 


indicated that we were at least 12,000 feet up. The horses © 


moved with the utmost confidence along the precipices and in 
the gravelly riverbed we were moving through as evening 
approached. 

When we arrived at the next chaykhana, which was much 
roomier though no more hygienic than our previous samovar 
in Laredar, the majority of Abdul Wadud'’s Uzbek-Tajik troop 
had already arrived at the riverbed. With their campfires, their 
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horses and mules, their fur caps and weapons, these men 
made a highly bellicose picture. Amin explained to me that the 
atmosphere of this military camp was typical of northern 
Afghanistan and its local nomadic tribes. We ourselves felt a 
little as if we were the guests of Genghis Khan. 

Abdul Wadid revealed to us that he, too, was a participant in 
the major rally in Parwan province, where the Pashtun leader 
Shahid had been supposed to take us. But his eventual 
destination was his native province of Takhor and the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Soviet Tajikistan. The simple mu- 
jahedeen who were crowded around us and declared their 
friendship for us in every conceivable way assured us around 
the campfire that it was their intention not only to free 
Afghanistan from the godless shuravi but also to bring 
independence from the Russians and the restoration of the 
true faith to their Moslem brothers in Soviet Ajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan. They shared the bold dreams 
of their leader, Hekmatyar. 

Our five-man team, meanwhile, was managing to become 
smoothly integrated into Abdul Wadud’s warrior troop. 
Though the blue-eyed cameraman, Baldur, did not quite fit 
into this environment, he impressed everyone with his height 
and his strength. The sound engineer, Helmut, a dark, Celtic- 
Roman type, so strikingly matched the looks of many Afghan 
mujahedeen that we showed him off whenever there was 
danger of our being unmasked. Michael, the camera assistant, 
won personal respect when he took part in one of the 
numerous target practices the mujahedeen set up and hit the 
bull's eye with his Kalashnikov the first time out. I myself tried 
to impress the Moslems around me with occasional quotations 
from the Koran, and my son Roman—who had taken a leave 
from the West German army, where he served as a physician, 
in order to accompany me on this expedition—was continually 
asked advice for various illnesses. There was not much that he 
could do, since most of his petitioners had cases of advanced 
tuberculosis or malaria. 

In the camp of Azerre—the name of the tiny stopping 
place—all the mujahedeens’ talk dealt with the military 
Situation. For these simple mountain men, who otherwise 
made a meager living as day laborers or tenant farmers, the 
Holy War was the great adventure, the fulfillment of their 
manhood. We learned that the principal Afghan cities—such as 
Kandahar and Herat—were only superficially controlled by 
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the Red Army. Clearly a fairly functional rotation system was in 
place among the resistance fighters of the various provinces, 
even if the overall situation seemed chaotic to a Western 
observer. 


Hezb-e Islami, which unquestionably had the most solid 


structures, had established a so-called shura, an elected 


assembly, in each province to serve as a local decision-making 
committee. Abdel Wadud assured us that units were frequent- 
ly exchanged between the farthest territories of Afghanistan in 
order to compare experiences or to produce a feeling of Islamic 


connection among the various races and tribes. He himself and 


his men, for example, had come from faraway Takhor and 


Badakhshan to Logar and Paktya near the Pakistani border in 


order to practice solidarity with his Pashtun fellow combat- 


ants. As I listened, however, I could not entirely rid myself of 
the suspicion that a supply of weapons might have had 


something to do with his journey south. 

Of course the Afghans tried to play down the rivalries that 
existed among the various organizations. Nevertheless, there 
is great mistrust, even hostility, between the various factions. I 
had heard that on occasion these even led to armed confronta- 
tions and to raids on weapons-transporting caravans. Such 
events were quite in line with the temperament of this archaic 
country. At best the members of Hezb-e Islami would accept 
only the strict fundamentalists as their allies and saw the 
Maoists as misguided spawns of Satan. The West continued to 
criticize and regret this fragmentation of the Afghan resis- 
tance. It was a fact that there were countless tribal organiza- 


tions in the interior that were almost unknown in Pakistani — 


Peshawar or Quetta because they carried on their Holy War in 
a wholly autonomous fashion. But this multiplicity can also 
turn out to be an advantage for the partisans. The Soviet 
military machine has not the slightest chance of destroying its 
enemys front once and for all by one well-aimed operation. 
Afghan resistance is a kind of Hydra, growing new heads all 
the time. As it is, the Oriental mentality of these warriors must 
drive any European strategists to despair. During our relative- 
ly brief excursion into Afghanistan, we too learned that the so- 
called free zones are growing, less and less troubled by Soviet 
intervention, the further into the interior and the more distant 
they are from the two or three major traffic arteries. 

The night in Azerre was affecting indeed. The figures of the 
mujahedeen at their evening prayers were outlined against the 
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greenish sky. The neighing of the horses and the mules’ bray— 
which the Prophet Mohammed described in one sura of the 
Koran as the ugliest sound in creation—echoed through the 
rocky valley. Before we fell asleep in our teahouse, enveloped 
by smoke and surrounded by swarms of fleas, Amin translated 
the song coming from the campfire: “Reach for your machine 
gun! That is the way to honor the blood of our martyrs. 
Destroy the palaces of the oppressors, for with the help of 
Allah you will win! Destroy the Devil's Party! 

The road from Azerre leading to Azrow twisted through 
steep ravines. Here the land was more densely settled. The 
clay fortresses put up by the local Pashtun tribe, the Mangals, 
were reminiscent in their architecture of the qgusur found in 
the Moroccan Grand Atlas. Here was made visible a strange 
uniformity of the Islamic world from the farthermost Maghreb 
to the extremes of the Mashreq. Colorful flags fluttered above 
one or another grave. They indicated that these were the 
resting places of shahuda, warriors killed in the Holy War. 
Besides the ,many groups of mujahedeen moving in both 
directions—northwest and southeast—we met smaller groups 
of refugees, seeking asylum in Pakistan from the Russian 
bombardments. They carried only the most meager belong- 
ings with them. “Those are the supposed feudal lords Radio 
Kabul keeps mentioning in its propaganda broadcasts,” Wali 
said drily. 

The sun was straight overhead when we came to the valley 
of Janohel. Compared with the lodgings we had enjoyed so far, 
this stopping place seemed almost attractive, reminiscent of 
the Koran’s description of Paradise, a garden with flowering 
trees and rushing streams. By now our expectations had 
become very modest, and the mulberries—called tut by the 
Afghans—seemed to us a delicious delicacy, although they 
were still yellow and far from ripe. Abdul Wadud had ordered 
tea, a little mutton, and flat bread, called nan, prepared for us. 
We camped right next to a simple mosque of whitewashed clay. 
It was Friday, and Abdul Waduds warriors prepared for prayer 
and the sermon. Before the service some children from the 
village, which had also been bombed, took us to see two duds, 
huge Russian bombs whose steel covering peered out from the 
mud. The little boys amused themselves by throwing stones at 

ighly explosive monsters. 
pe teers 9 mujahedeen assembled for prayer. Abdul 
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. surprised us was what discipline these colorful Afghan troops 
 ysed in firing. Abdul Wadud had given strict orders not to 
- waste ammunition. If they nevertheless fired frequently and 
the highest political authority. During the prayer, instead off with enthusiasm, this was a sign that there was no major 
holding the traditional sword of Islam—saif ul Islam—h problem about replenishing their supplies. The partisans 
grasped a Kalashnikov, in the way first demonstrated in Tehrar moved with the agility of mountain goats along the rock face, 
by Ayatollah Taleghani. The wild men of the Uzbek and Taj | although most of them wore merely ordinary oxfords that were 
tribes were rapt in inward piéty. Abdul Wadud delivered higg} torn or loose with wear over bare feet. Even in winter, they 
sermon in Dari, the Persian everyday language, as he ad: told us, they had nothing better; when they had to make their 
dressed his followers: “You are the most fortunate men in all way through the snow, the lack of proper footwear speeded 
the world! You have a choice of two paths, both glorious. their steps considerably. When I asked, Abdul Wadud replied 
Either you survive as victors and will be honored as ghazi; oj that his men’s military training was as satisfactory as it was 
you die as martyrs of the faith, as shahid, and then you will bey because a number of officers from the previous Afghan army 












































Wadud served as prayer leader and preacher. In this he 
embodied the ideal Islamic figure of the warrior, the amir el 
muminin. He was a spiritual leader, a military commander, an¢ 


given entry to the seats of honor in Paradise.” Later he had joined the mujahedeen and saw to it that there was 
remarked to us that faith in Allah alone enabled them to wag systematic instruction. 

this struggle, for only a pious Moslem could dare to challenges} The solemn climax of the exercises was a performance, for 
the enormous power of the Soviet Union. During the khuthe our benefit, of the Afghan horseback game, buzkashi. This 
an Uzbek squad leader rose to his feet; because of hi crude sport was extremely popular especially in the north of 
particularly wild looks, we had nicknamed him Genghis Khan.gy Afghanistan. It involved the riders of the steppe exchanging 
His voice loud, he recited a verse from the Koran: “If somec n ( blows over a dead ram. Very often there were serious falls and 


says that the dead who die on Allah’ path are dead, he is accidents, for each of these bold nomads wanted to be the best 
mistaken; they are alive! You merely do not know it.” chapandoz, the bravest rider. The game we now got to see was 


_ After this pious ceremony we retired for a nap. Helmut hae relatively harmless. The pack horses were not well suited to 
loaned me his Walkman and a tape. It was an indescribablegy Wild tests of strength. Nevertheless, we could feel a hint of the 
feeling suddenly and unexpectedly to hear in this wildernes unbridled recklessness inherent in this male world of Central 
the notes of the overture to Tannhduser. When the trumpet Asia, always prepared for constant challenges. Our com- 
began to blare powerfully, I surprised myself by singing at the mander, Abdul Wadud, proved himself to be an excellent rider 
top of my voice, “Salvation lies in the Cross!"—and it wa and a born chapandoz. 
lucky than none of our Afghan friends could understane At night we slept in the mosque, at the foot of the prayer 
German. - recess, probably a special honor for us unbelievers. The guards 
That afternoon the mujahedeen staged a tactical exercise protected us the whole time. Their guns stood out against the 
We would not have been able to film an actual battle—w night sky. 
would have been too busy taking cover from the Russiat Abdul Wadud had advised against our continuing the trip 
helicopters. But this demonstration was impressive enough horthwest with his troop. We would have trouble finding 
Although we knew that the partisans were attacking, it took der for our animals. After the bombardment of the Tesin 
some time before we could find them behind the rock Pass, we would presumably have to count on crossing an 
Compared to conditions in Vietnam, which are so often cite entirely impassable terrain; and in particular, there would be 
as an analogy, the mountain world of the Hindu Kush, with it ‘No opportunity to film the Kabul-Jalalabad road by daylight, 


incredible chasms and its ramified system of caves, provide oat we would have to cross it as quickly as possible in the 


still better hiding places than the Indonesian jungle, wher 
living conditions, even for the North Vietnamese—as we ha _ The mujahedeens’ departure had originally been set for the 
experienced ourselves—were quite unbearable and wher time of the morning prayer, around four thirty. Suddenly, 
malaria frequently struck 30 percent of the people. ia ever, the orders were changed, and they departed at two 
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in the morning. The troop of about three hundred men w 
completely mobilized within a quarter of an hour. It took 
great deal longer to load up our pack horses and to start on o 
way back, in the opposite direction, with a small escort. I d 
not want to wait for dawn. The day before had seen so mug 
noisiness and gunfire that we had seriously expected to se 
Russian helicopters at any moment. Darkness was our beé 
protection. 

During our retreat I already looked so wild and unruly thal 
was frequently stopped by older men eager to chat with me’ 
Pashtun or Dari. It was an exhausting climb up to Azermr 
where we camped around the inevitable samovar and, wit 
the help of Amin, our interpreter, discussed the problems 


Islam. Even the simplest mujahedeen were remarkably wel 


informed about events in neighboring Iran and the who 
Arabic world. Our most reliable bodyguard was a short bi 
stocky Hazara; his name was Daud and he lived near Kabu 
Because I was given to quoting from the Koran, he had taken 
special liking to me. We discussed the reasons why tt 
fundamentalists of Hezb-e Islami refused to ask the Americat 
for effective support in their struggle against the Russians. B 
here it was a matter of a fundamental, almost theologie 
question. The declaration of faith in Islam: La ilaha 
Allah!—There is no God but God—was logically translate 
into politics. Any kind of surrender or submission, eve 
merely some sort of dependence on a superpower would hav 
seemed in a way betrayal of the principle whereby God 
incomparably great—Allahu akbar! The Afghan mujahedee 
felt great sympathy for the movement of the Moslem Brothe 
hood in the Arab world, Conversely, the Syrian Baath regim 
of President Hafez el-Assad was called godless, a satellite | 
the Soviet Union, even an objective accomplice of Israel. I wi 
particularly impressed by the egalitarian orientation of thi 
movement, even if it rejected the word “socialist.” Amin cité 
a verse of the Prophet according to which “all men are equal: 
the teeth of a comb.” 

That day we spent fifteen hours on the road, walking or @ 
horseback. The extent of our exhaustion when we returned & 
Laredar can be imagined. From now on we were only light 
guarded, and the danger of a crash or robbery was col 
siderable. Nevertheless we did not feel threatened for 


moment, because our bodyguards, especially the student Kai 
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and the Mongol Daud, considered it an obligation of honor to 
‘bring us back in one piece. 

In the tribal area of the Jorji there were subliminal tensions 
with the local population, though our escorts tried to keep 
them from us. But we could not ignore their secret ner- 











































 yousness. After a few rigorous stints of traveling we finally 


found ourselves back at the demolished Afghan border for- 
tress. At the top of the pass that led to Teremangal in Pakistan 


stood a single Pakistani soldier. We had broken up into smaller 
groups of two or three men. The guard, astonished and 


suspicious, scrutinized the strange figures approaching him. 
Amin, dressed all in white, a Kalashnikov across his shoulder, 
rode in the last group, my son Roman behind him; I brought 
up the rear. | 

In Teremangal we were once again quartered as discreetly as 
possible in the local chaykhana, where dubious characters 


gathered and examined us suspiciously. Among them, as we 


were to learn later, were two Pakistani secret policemen. 
Amin’s declaration that we were travelers from Nuristan was 
‘not unnaturally met with skepticism. We were eager to get out 
of Teremangal, for the atmosphere among the Pashtuns there 


_was anything but pleasant. Vehement political arguments took 


place under a poster extolling Khomeini. When the nights 
bedding had been spread out, we sensed that we had landed 
‘among a group of men very interested in other men. All at 
once we were transferred from the exalted mood of the Hol 
War to the atmosphere of Midnight Express. Before | fell 
asleep, the last impression of our excursion to the Afghan 
battlefield passed before my eyes: Just the other side of the 
border an old Pashtun was driving his mule, laden with his 
household goods and food tins, up the slope; but on his back 
the old man was carrying, neatly wrapped in transparent 
‘plastic, three brand-new antitank rockets. 

_ With their usual efficiency Amin and Wali had organized a 
bus full of mujahedeen in which we could lose ourselves. By 
this time, with our stubbly beards and dirty clothes, we had 
become very much more authentic-looking. On the inside, the 
vehicle was papered with tinfoil, like a tabernacle. The 
Pakistani controls were more thorough than they had been on 
our first trip, in the other direction; the authorities in 
Islamabad were apparently afraid that the armed opposition to 
President Zias government—especially the followers of the 
€xecuted head of state, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto—were making 
efforts to infiltrate agents and saboteurs of the abolished 
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Pakistan People’s Party from Afghanistan. Finally, in the Hez 
e Islami headquarters, we parted from our faithful Afghe 
guardian angels and friends with the traditional kisses an 
genuine emotion. Our uncouth arrival at the Intercontinent 
hotel in Peshawar caused a minor sensation and loud laughte 
among the staff. 

In a location we promised to keep secret, Hezb-e Islam 
gave us a special surprise. Doctor Karim, who had organizet 
our expedition from the outset and now suddenly joined 
again, had us taken to a safe house and arranged for us to mee 
two members of the Soviet fighting forces who had been taker 
prisoner by the mujahedeen. One was a Russian sergeant from 
the region of Perm in the Urals; in Bagram he had carelessly} 
left his unit, and during the early days of his captivity he mus 
have feared that his Afghan guards would kill him. Now hell 
seemed somewhat more confident. His name was Jun 
Gregorevich Powarnizyn. His story was not particularly if 
luminating, probably because our interpreter was not a mastel 
of the language. The editor in chief of the magazine Shahada, 
bearded and gray-haired man named Sediqi, managed to talk 
to the prisoners in a very paternal, easy tone; but he was no 
able to elicit any clear statements from them. Powarnizyn didi} 
compare the Soviet actions in Afghanistan with Fascist aggres=)| 
sion in the Soviet Union during the Second World War. 

The other Soviet soldier was a Turkoman named Yasgulyey, 
His given name—Mohammedgul—marked him as a Moslem 
He described himself as a turncoat. While Powarnizyn had 
fallen into the mujahedeen’s hands near Bagram, Yasgulyey 
had decamped near Sharikar, along the road leading to the 
Salang Pass. This gave further proof that the mujahedeen had a 
fairly free run even in the region regarded as the center o 
Soviet expansion in Afghanistan and that they were able te 
make large stretches of the country unsafe for the conquerors. 
The Turkoman complained that the Russian officers in charge 
of his unit had treated him badly. “They beat me a lot of the 
time, he declared, “like we beat our wives.” From now on he 
was eager to join the Holy War; after some hesitation, he 
declared that the Islamic revolution was sure to spread to the 
Moslem peoples in Soviet Central Asia. Both Soviet prisoners 
refused my offer to transmit letters to their families by way of 
the Soviet Red Cross, though the Afghans agreed to the 
suggestion. 

We spent the first night back in the capital of Pakistan's 
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Northwest Region, as had become our habit, at the most 
hospitable home in all of Peshawar: with the German hono 
consul, Rudolf Przyborowski. Again as usual, Sir Rudolf had 
invited a number of Pakistani generals and highly placed 
oficials. The most interesting guest was once again the 
Pakistani commissioner of security who was in charge of the 
entire border from Sinkiang in China to Baluchistan. I 
suggested to him that the nearness of the Afghan trouble spot 
must cause Pakistan profound uneasiness, that surely Is- 
lamabad must live in fear that one day the Russians would 
strike some well-aimed blows—as the United States had tried 
in the Cambodian border regions—to try to clear out the rear- 
echelon bases, the sanctuaries of the mujahedeen in Pakistan. 
I was thinking in particular of the border town we had passed 
through so recently, but I was certain that there were dozens of 
other crossings and Afghan equivalents of the Ho Chi-minh 
Trail. The border commissioner did not seem upset at my 
suggestion. At first, he admitted, the Pakistani authorities had 
indeed felt pressured, but as time passed, it had become 
evident that the Red Army was no different from any other 
military force, that it was barely able to keep open its vital 
positions and traffic arteries in Afghanistan. Given its current 
troop strength, it did not have sufficient reserves for any 
foolhardy adventurism—quite aside from the international 
repercussions such a move would cause. True, the Russian 
bear was no paper tiger; but he did seem a vulnerable 
colossus, given his reaction to the mujahedeens resistance. 
What had been troublesome until now was the absolute 
military inferiority, but that situation could change very 
quickly if as part of their expanded military aid the Americans 
would supply Islamabad with F-16 fighter planes. 

We spent a long time discussing the forgotten war in 
Afghanistan. In contrast to the Vietnam conflict, the Afghan 
struggle found few echoes in the international press. The 
Soviet tactic of silence, deliberate disinformation disseminated 
through well-organized trips for friendly journalists arranged 
by Moscow and Kabul, the old art of Potemkin villages, all had 
proven their worth so far in the service of the Russian tactic of 
mystification. And yet the results of Afghan resistance were 
already evident. A great power that was unable to subdue a 
backward mountain people of fifteen million would think twice 
before risking similar adventures, perhaps in neighboring 
Iran, with its seething masses of about forty million Moslems. 
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A Russian military expedition into the heart of Pakistan, with © 


its eighty million, seemed highly unlikely. “We are faced with 
an astounding and shocking fact,” the commissioner ended his 
lecture. “The Russians are on the verge of losing the partisan 
war in Afghanistan; anyone who does not throttle such a 
guerrilla war with total military and political superiority ends 
up being the loser. But the media and world public opinion 
simply refuse to acknowledge this turn of events. Perhaps your 


friends in Hezb-e Islami are right when they claim that there is J] 
a silent conspiracy of understanding between the two super- 7 
powers in the East and the West to keep the Islamic revolution 


under wraps and to deny it the publicity it deserves.” 


Onty a few precious novelists arouse, 


mesmerize and haunt readers with vi- 
sions that survive long after the last page 
is turned—M. M. Kaye is one of hens, 
This masterful historical storyteller has 
enchanted millions with her romantic 
tales set against the colorful backdrop of 
exotic locales. 
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